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EDITORIAL NOTES 


It is with a sense of deserved pride and gratification 
that we issue the first part of the second volume of 
the Bulletin of the Adyar Library. We have every 
reason to feel satisfied with the success of the Bulletin 
for the first year and for the progress that has been 
made during this one year. We have given full notes 
on some very important manuscripts in the Adyar 
Library. We have also published portions of some 
very important works. One work we have been able 
to issue in full. In our review columns we have noticed 
some recent publications. 

During the first year more than sixty journals have 
offered to be on exchange relation with the Bulletin and 
among them there are a few that are of international 
reputation. Thus even in the first year, the Bulletin has 
been given a recognised position among the Oriental 
Journals. Although the Journal is young, the Adyar 
Library has, during the last fifty years, established a 
great name ; and the Bulletin starts its life with all the 
growth of the Library transfused into it. 

We have about a hundred subscribers on our list, 
which, we are sure will increase in course of time. Even 
before the Bulletin was started there was the Adyar 
Library Association' and this Association has about fifty 
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members. When the Bulletin was started, about fifty 
persons had enrolled themselves as subscribers besides 
the members of the Association (whose subscription 
includes also the subscription for the Bulletin). We 
have to note specially that Mr. A. J. Hamerster the 
Jt. Director and Curator of the Western Section of 
the Library has become a life subscriber of the 
Bulletin. We hope that other persons will follow this 
magnificent lead. 

For the success of the Bulletin during the first 
year we are indebted to Mr. A. N. Krishna Ayyangar, 
M.A., L.T., who is now associated with the Adyar 
Library and also with the Bulletin as its Assistant 
Editor. He is a graduate of the Madras University and 
had a good training in higher studies and researches 
in the Department of Indian History and Archaeology 
of the Madras University. He is also associated with 
Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar in his 
literary works. We have found him a real acquisition 
in managing this Bulletin. 

Prof. F. O. Schrader of Kiel University has con- 
tributed an article in the very first issue of this Bulletin 
and he has all along shown a keen interest in the 
progress of the Bulletin. He was formerly the Director 
of the Adyar Library and as such his connection with 
this Bulletin is much more intimate than that of other 
scholars. We are deeply indebted to him for the keen 
interest he is taking, 

Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri and T. R. Srinivasa 
Ayyangar have been helping us by translating the 
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Minor Upanisads into English. A good portion of the 
translation we published in the first three issues of 
the first volume and the entire translation of the 
Yoga- Upanisads will soon appear as a separate book. 
Pandit N. Ayyaswami is working on the Buddhistic 
Literature in the Library. He is an eminent Pandit 
who, later, had a training in the study of Chinese and 
Tibetan under the late Prof. Sylvain Levi at Shanti- 
niketan and continued his studies at Shantiniketan 
for some time under the guidance of Pandit Vidhu- 
shekhara Bhattacharya who is now Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee Professor in the Calcutta University. He is 
regularly contributing articles connected with Bud- 
dhistic Literature in Tibetan and Chinese. 

Dr. V. Raghavan has been regularly contributing 
to the Bulletin giving valuable information regarding 
works and authors. He is a young scholar with a 
bright future before him. After graduating from the 
Madras University he received training in research 
methods in the University. Later he took a doctorate 
also from the University. Now he is connected with 
the preparation of the Catalogus Catalogorum in the 
Madras University. 

The MelarSgamalika of Mahavaidyanatha S'ivan 
is a very important work on South Indian Music. There 
is a work called the Sahgrahacudamani by Govinda 
where there is a theory portion and also an illustrative 
portion containing seventy-two songs corresponding to 
the seventy- two main ragas along with illustrative 
songs for the derivative ragas. The theory of Govinda 
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differs from the theory of Venkatamakhin found in his 
Caturdandiprakas'ika. Mahavaidyanatha S'ivan follows 
the theory of Govinda and lias composed seventy-two 
songs to illustrate the seventy-two main ragas. This 
work has now been published in the last three parts of 
the first volume. The Rgveda commentary of Madhava 
along with the commentary of another Madhava who 
is the son of Vehkatarya (the latter published only for 
the sake of comparison) is progressing. 

We were not able to continue the publication of 
the Ss'valayanagrhyasutra with the commentary of 
Devasvamin. There is a manuscript of it in the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College and we have now secured a 
certified transcript of it from the Library of that 
college. There is another copy of it in the Palace of 
H. H. the Maharaja of Travancore. We have secured 
a transcript of that also. We had to let the publica- 
tion lie over till we received these transcripts. It has 
been found that the manuscript of Trivandrum 
differs considerably from the manuscripts secured in 
North India. The difference is of such a great 
magnitude that we are not able to incorporate the 
readings found in this manuscript as foot-notes in the 
publication. Still the maunscript is a copy of Devas- 
vamin’s commentary. The colophons say so. It is 
a different recension. We will give some further 
information on this manuscript at some later stage. 

We have issued a small portion (64 pages) of 
Vyavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja edited by Rao Baha- 
dur K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar and Mr. A. N. Krishna 
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Ayyangar. This is only as an announcement or as a 
sample. The work will soon appear in book form. 

This year we are beginning a new work, namely 
Samavedasainhita with two pre-Sayana commentaries. 
Neither of them has till now been published. The 
commentary of Bharatasvamin is well known. But 
the commentary of Madhava is not so well known. 
Not much information is also available regarding this 
commentary, its author and its date. Rajendralal 
Mitra in his Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the 
Palace of li.H. the Maharaja of Bikaner calls it a 
dissertation on the Samaveda and Winternitz and Keith 
in their Catalogue of the Bodlein Manuscripts suggest 
that this Madhava may be identical with the MSdhava 
mentioned by Sayana. 

The Adyar Library has one of the best collections 
of Sanskrit MSS. in the world. For some time now 
we have not been able to make any organised collection 
of MSS., though there is still scope for making good 
collections of rare and valuable MSS. In the field 
of Vedic Literature and in Philosophy we have recently 
acquired some rare works. We propose to make some 
regular arrangement to collect MSS. 

We have taken up a scheme of preparing a 
descriptive catalogue of the manuscripts in the Library. 
It is true that there are good descriptive catalogues 
of manuscripts in the other Libraries and as such 
a description of the manuscripts in this Library may 
not be of much use. There are the descriptive catalogues 
of the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library and 
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of the Tanjore Palace Library. The number of works 
of which there are manuscripts in the Library and for 
which there is no manuscript in the other Libraries 
is very small. Still there is a use for such a descriptive 
catalogues in so far as it serves as a record of the collec- 
tion. Further, there are some works on which it is 
possible to give fuller information. There is no 
intention of duplicating information. We have ap- 
pointed a young scholar for the purpose. His name 
is Madhava Krishna Sarma. He has taken a Title 
and a Certificate in the Faculty of Oriental Learning 
in the Madras University and he had training in 
research methods in the Sanskrit Department of the 
Madras University. 

In this connection we have to make note of the 
New Catalogus Catalogorum prepared by the Madras 
University. A provisional sample has been recently 
published covering thirty-four pages. There is also a 
short Preface by the Editor in chief, Mahamahopadh- 
yaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri. The name of 
persons and institutions that have helped the under- 
taking is also given. The Catalogues utilised for pre- 
paring the great work is also given in a list. The list 
is very long and shows the real need for such a work. 
The Madras University has undertaken a really import- 
ant work and from the provisional fasciculus, one can 
reasonably hope that in the final shape the work will 
satisfy the needs of scholars by presenting accurate 
and reliable information regarding the manuscripts in 
the various public and private collections. 
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The Christmas season in India is always marked 
by various Conferences and Congresses. We are 
interested only in three out of this multiplicity of meet- 
ings all over India ; we mean the All India Library 
Conference held in Delhi, the Philosophical Conference 
held at Nagpur and the Oriental Conference held at 
Trivandrum. Considering the large number of Oriental 
Libraries in India, there is a real need for an organisa- 
tion that will bring together all the Oriental Libraries 
of India. This can be an independent organisation 
or it can be a section of either the Library Conference 
or of the Oriental Conference. This is a matter which 
must be seriously taken up. We were not able to take 
up the question in the Library Conference till now. 

The Oriental Libraries Section of the Association 
can do a great amount of help to scholars. In the 
matter of the organisation of Oriental Libraries, there 
is a good deal of scope for improvement. In many 
of the Libraries, the rules are extremely strict and the 
contents of the Libraries become practically useless to 
scholars. Many of them do not lend manuscripts out- 
side the Library ; and in the Library itself, the arrange- 
ment for scholars to sit and work is extremely meagre. 
Further, in India facilities for supplying photograph 
copies of MSS. are also not available. These factors 
create much inconvenience to scholars. This is a 
serious matter which either the Library Conference or 
the Oriental Conference can take up ; and for this it 
will be a good thing if an Oriental Libraries section 
is started within one or other of these two organisations. 
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Regarding the Oriental Conference, we have only 
one suggestion to make and that is that the All-India 
Oriental Conference must make some arrangement to 
invite the International Congress of Orientalists to hold 
one of their sessions in India. We fully recognise the 
difficulties of the European scholars to attend the 
session if it is held in India considering the heavy 
expenditure that will be involved in a journey to India. 
If the governing body of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference takes up the matter seriously, I am sure that 
the traditional hospitality of India and the liberality of 
the Indian Princes and Chiefs* and other rich people will 
come in to the solve the problem of money. During the 
current year, Prof. F. W. Thomas is the President of 
the All- India Oriental Conference and he is also very 
intimately connected with the International Congress. 
We hope that the Governing-body of the All-India 
Oriental Conference will take up the matter. 

Regarding the Indian Philosophical Conference, 
we are very much interested in the progress of that 
body. Study of Philosophy has fallen into a plight 
in India. India has been the home of Philosophy and 
it is hoped that through the efforts of this organisation 
the study of Philosophy will revive in India and will 
be raised to a position of deserved eminence. 



ADDRESS OF COL. H. S. OLCOTT 


President-Founder of The Theosofhical Society 

(at the Opening Ceremony of the Adyar Library on 28th 
December 1886} 

{From the Madras Mail of 29-12-1886) 

We are met together, Ladies and Gentlemen, upon 
an occasion that is likely to possess an historical 
interest in the world of modern culture. The founda- 
tion of a Library of such a character as this is among 
the rarest of events, if, indeed, it be not unique in 
modern times. We need not enumerate the great 
Libraries of Western cities, with their millions of 
volumes, for they are rather huge storehouses of books ; 
nor the collections of Oriental literature at the India 
Office, and in the Royal and National Museums of 
Europe ; nor even the famed Saraswati Mahal, of 
Tanjore ; all these have a character different from the 
Adyar Library, and do not compete with it. Ours has 
a definite purpose behind it, a specific line of utility 
marked out for it from the beginning. It is to he an 
adjunct to the work of The Theosophical Society ; a 
means of helping to effect the object for which the 
2 
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Society was founded, and which is clearly stated in 
its constitution. Of the three declared aims of our 
Society, the ftrst is : 

“To form the nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood 
of Humanity, without distinction of race creed or 
colour : ” 

The second — “ To promote the study of Aryan 
and other Eastern literatures, religions and sciences.” 

The first is the indispensable antecedent to the 
second, as the latter is the logical consequence of the 
former. It would be impracticable to bring about 
friendly co-operation by the learned of the several 
ancient faiths and races, for the study of comparative 
religion and archaic philosophy and science, without 
first getting them to consent to work in mutual kindliness ; 
and on the other hand, the establishment of this fraternal 
spirit would naturally stimulate research into the re- 
cords of the past, to discover, if possible, the basis of 
religious thought and human aspiration. Strife comes 
of mutual misunderstanding and prejudice, as unity 
results from the discovery of basic truth. Our Society 
is an agency of peace and enlightenment, and in found- 
ing this Library it is but carrying out its policy of 
universal good-will. Our last thought is to make it a 
literary godown, a food-bin for the nourishment of white 
ants, a forcing- bed for the spores of mildew and mould. 
We want, not so much number of books, as books of 
useful sort for our purposes. We wish to make it a 
monument of ancestral learning, but of the kind that is 
of the most practical use to the world. We do not desire 
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to crowd our shelves with tons of profitless casuistical 
speculations, but to gather together the best religious, 
moral and philosophical teachings of the ancient sages. 
We aim to collect, also, whatever can be found in the 
literature of yore upon the laws of nature, the princi- 
ples of science, the rules and processes of useful arts. 
Some Aryaphiles are thoroughly convinced that the 
forefathers had rummaged through the whole domain 
of human thought, had formulated all philosophical 
problems, sounded all depths and scaled all heights of 
human nature, and discovered most, if not all, hidden 
properties of plants and minerals and laws of vitality ; 
we wish to know how much of this is true. There are 
some so ignorant of the facts as to aflirm their disbelief 
in the learning of the ancients, and the value of the 
contents of the old books. To them, the dawn of human 
wisdom is just breaking, and in the Western sky. Two 
centuries ago — as Flammarion tells us — the Jesuits 
Schiller and Bayers proposed to have the stars and 
constellations re-christened with Christian instead of 
Pagan names : and the Sun was to be called Christ ; 
the Moon, Mary Virgin ; Saturn, Adam ; Jupiter, Moses ; 
etc. etc. ; the orbs would have shone none the less 
brightly and sectarianism would have been gratified ! 
In something of the same spirit, some of our’ improved 
Aryans seem disposed to obliterate the good old orbs 
of knowledge and set up new ones — putting out Vyasa, 
Manu, Kapila and Patanjali, the Aryan luminaries, 
and lighting up Compte, Haeckel, Huxley, Spencer 
and Mill, It would not bo so reprehensible if they 
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would be content to see all great and shining lights 
“ . . . . admitted to that equal sky.” 

We are all for progress and for reform, no doubt, 
but it is yet to be proved that it is a good plan to throw 
away a valuable patrimony to clutch at a foreign legacy. 
For my part, I cannot help thinking that if our clever 
graduates knew as much about Sanskrit, Zend and Pali 
literature as they do of English, the Rishis would have 
more, and modern biologists less, reverence. Upon 
that impression, at any rate, this Adyar Library is 
being founded. 

With the combined labour of Eastern and Western 
scholars, we hope to bring to light and publish much 
valuable knowledge now stored away in the ancient 
languages, or, if rendered into Asiatic vernaculars, 
still beyond the reach of the thousands of earnest 
students who are only familiar with the Greek and 
Latin classics and their European derivative tongues. 
There is a widespread conviction that many excellent 
secrets of chemistry, metallurgy, medicine, industrial 
arts, meteorology, agriculture, animal breeding and 
training, architecture, engineering, botany, minerology, 
astrology, etc., known to former generations, have been 
forgotten, but may be recovered from their literary 
remains. Some go so far as to affirm that the old sages 
had a comprehensive knowledge of the law of human 
development, based upon experimental research. I 
confess that I am one of such, and that I am more and 
more persuaded that the outcome of modern biological 
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research will be the verification of the Secret, or 
Esoteric, Philosophy. 

This firm conviction has made me so anxious to 
begin, as soon as possible, while we are in health and 
strength, the gathering together of the present Library, 
and it shall not be my fault if it does not achieve its 
object within the life-time of the majority of the 
present audience. If the ancient books are as valuable 
as some allege, the sooner we prove it the better ; if 
they are not, we cannot discover the fact too speedily 
That intellectual marvel of our times, Sir William 
Jones, had a better opinion of the merit of Sanskrit 
literature than our improved Aryans, it would appear. 
“ I can venture to affirm,” says he in his Discourse 
before the Asiatic Society, delivered at Calcutta, 
February, 20th, 1794 — “lean venture to affirm without 
meaning to pluck a leaf from the never-fading laurels 
of our immortal Newton, that the whole of his theo- 
logy and part of his philosophy, may be found in the 
Vedas and even in the works of Sufis. The most subtle 
spirit which he suspected to pervade natural bodies, 
and lying concealed in them, to cause attraction and 
repulsion ; the emission, reflection, and refraction of 
light, electricity, calefaction, sensation, and muscular 
motion ; is described by the Hindus as a fifth element ^ 
endued with those very powers ; and the Vedas abound 
with allusions to a force universally attractive, which 
they chiefly ascribe to the Sun, thence called Aditya, 
or the Attractor.” Of Sri Sankara’s commentary 
upon the Vedanta, he says that “ it is not possible to 
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speak with too much applause of so excellent a work, 
and I am confident in asserting that, until an accurate 
translation shall appear in some European language, 
the general history of Philosophy must remain in- 
complete : and he further affirms that “ one correct 
version of any celebrated Hindu book will be of greater 
value than all the dissertations or essays that could be 
composed on the same subject.” An entire Upanishad 
is devoted to the description of the internal parts of 
the body, an enumeration of the nerves, veins and 
arteries ; a description of the heart, spleen and liver, 
and of pre-natal development of the embryo. If you 
will consult the most recent medical authorities, you 
will find the very remarkable fact, — one recently 
brought to my notice by a medical member of our 
Society — that the course of the sushumna or spinal 
tube, which, according to the Aryan books, connects 
the various chakrams, or psychic evolutionary centres 
in the human body can be traced from the brain to the 
os coccyx ; in fact, my friend has kindly shown me a 
section of it under a strong lens. Who knows, then, 
what strange biological and psychical discoveries may 
be waiting to crown the intelligent researches of the 
modern anatomist and physiologist who is not above 
consulting the Aryan text books ? “ There are not in 
any language (save the ancient Hebrew),” says Sir 
William Jones, “ more pious and sublime addresses to 
the Being of beings, more splendid enumerations of 
his attributes, or more beautiful descriptions of his 
visible works, than in Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit.” 
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But the theme is inexhaustible, and I resist the tempta- 
tion to collate the many accessible testimonies of some 
of the greatest .scholars of our own time to the richness, 
value, and interest of the ancient books of Asia. In 
Europe and America these profound students and 
thinkers are working patiently, in sympathetic collabora- 
tion with colleagues, Asiatic and European, in India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Jaiian, China, Egypt, Assyria and 
other Eastern countries. We are honoured this evening 
with the presence of some of these public benefactors, 
and I would that to their more practised hands had 
been confided the duty I am now officially performing. 
It will be for the learned gentleman (Pandit Bhashya 
Charyar) who is to follow me, to express in Sanskrit 
language the interest felt by all the promoters of the 
Adyar Library in the success of the work to which 
they are devoting their time and talent. 

You will observe. Ladies and Gentlemen, from 
what precedes, that the Library we are now founding 
is neither meant to be a mere repository of books, nor 
a training school for human parrots, who, like modern 
pandits, mechanically learn their thousands of verses 
and lacs of lines without being able to explain, or per- 
haps even understand, the meaning ; nor an agency to 
promote the particular interests of some one faith or 
sectarian sub-division of the same ; nor as a vehicle 
for the vain display of literary proficiency. Its object 
is to help to revive Oriental literature ; to re-establish 
the dignity of the true pandit, mobed, bhikshu and 
maulvi : to win the regard of educated men, especially 
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that of the rising generation, for the sages of old, their 
teachings, their wisdom, their noble example ; to assist, 
as far as may be, in bringing about a more intimate 
relation, a better mutual appreciation between the 
literary workers of the two hemisphers. Our means are 
small but sincere motive and patient industry may ofifset 
that in time, and we trust to deserve public confidence. 

And now, before closing, permit me one moment 
to annouce that the entire MSS. of the first five volumes 
that Madame Blavatsky is now writing upon the Secret 
Doctrine, is in my hands ; and that even a cursory 
reading has satisfied better critics than myself that it 
will be one of the most important contributions ever 
made to philosophical and scientific scholarship, a 
monument of the learned author, and a distinction to 
the Adyar Library, of which she is one of the founders^ 
# * # * * 

On behalf of the subscribers to the Library 
Fund, and of the General Council of The Theosophical 
Society, I invoke upon this undertaking the blessing 
of all Divine powers and of all other lovers of truth, 
I dedicate it to the service of mankind, and I now 
declare it founded and duly opened. 


' From this, it would appear that, according to the original plan of 
Col. Olcott, the then President of The Theosophical Society, the Secret 
Doctrine was to have been brought out as a publication of the Adyar 
Library, so that, if our present President had not decided that the T. P. H. 
should take up the responsibility of publishing, by August next, an edition 
of the Secret Doctrine according to the orginal MSS. referr^ to above 
by Col. Olcott, it would have been the duty of the Adyar Library to 
offer to undertake the responsibility, as an act of homage to Col. Olcott 
and Madam Blavatsky, the Co-founders of The Theosophical Society as 
well as of the Adyar Library.— G.S.M. 
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THE AS'VALAYANAGRHYAMANTRABHASYA 


By Dr. C, Kuniian raja 

There is a palm leaf manuscript of a work called the As'valayana- 
grhyamantrabhasya in which the mantras occurring in the As'valayana- 
grhyaslitra are commented upon. This is contained in the same 
bundle in which the manuscript of the Vararucaniruktasarauccaya 
(described in the manuscript notes I in Parts 1 and 3 of the first 
volume of the Bulletin) is also included. It bears the shelf No. 
XIX. G. 72. There is a transcript of it in the Library which 
bears the shelf No. XXXVIII. H. 14. For the sake of easy 
reference all the page Nos. in this note are from the transcript. 
The manuscript is incomplete and contains nearly 1500 granthas. 
The work opens thus : 

as'valayanagrhyoktapakayajnesu karmasu 
mantrap-am viniyuktanam vyakhyanam kriyate ’dhuna 
atyantani duruktani yany anuktani ca sphutam 
samadadhatu vidvamsas tani sarvaiji buddhibhib- 
The manuscript ends: vis'vasya ca duritasya yaksmanimit- 
tasya param nayati tatha aharamiti. s'atam jiva. yaksmagrhitam 
prati ucyate. he yaksmin tvam yaksmapo muktab uparyupari 
vardhamanab evam s'ata. Here the manuscript breaks. 

This is the end of the commentary on R.V. 10. 161.3 and the 
beginning of the commentary on R.V. 10. 161.4. This sukta, 
namely, 10. 161 is mentioned in the 5th sutra of the 6th khandika 
of the 3rd chapter in As'valayanagrhyasutra. The previous sutra 
is : atha vyathitasyaturasya yak§magrhitasya va sadahutib and 
the 5th sutra is muScami tva havisa jivanaya kam ityetena. 

3 
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But the manuscript is not continuous. There are some breaks 
and some repetitions; there is some extra matter also in the 
middle. The manuscript proceeds continuously without a break 
up to P. 177 where there is a break. The last portion before the 
break is as follows : ekam eva udakam idam caracaratmakam 
jagat. kin ca sarvam vibabhuva. vityayam upasargaih ud ityetasya 
sthane bhavati. samarthyad antarbhavitaijyarthah. udbhavayati. 
utpadayatity arthah. This is the commentry on R.V. 8. 58. 2 
(Valakhilya). R.V. 8. 58. 1 and 2 are referred to in sutra 6 of 
section 23 in the first chapter of As'valayanagrbyasutra, which runs : 
sadasyam saptadas'am kausitakinalb samamananti sa karmanam 
upadrasta bhavati ti tad uktaitf rgbhyam yam rtvijo bahudha 
kalpayanta iti. 

Here there is a break and after the break there is a small 
repetition. Pp. 144, 145 and half of 146 are repeated. After the 
repetition, there is some matter which does not belong to the work. 
The matter consists of some stanzas ; the first is : 
tripatakakarenanyan apavaryantara param 
anenamantranam yet syat taj janante janantikam. 

There are 10 verses and a half. It closes ; 

uktanuktaduruktadicinta yatra pravartate 
vartikam tad iti prahur vartikajSa manisinab 

After this what begins is ; atha pitrmedhamantra vyakhyayante. 
prapyaitam bhumibhagam proksati. apeta. ye ’tra purvam nivasatha 
pretadayab te yuyam atah sthanad apeta. This is the commentary 
on R. V. 10. 14. 9. It is referred to in sutra 10 of the second 
khaijdika of the fourth chapter of As'valayanagrhyasutra, which 
runs; prapyaivam bhumibhagam kartodakena s'amis'akhaya trih 
prasavyam ayatanam parivrajan proksaty apeta vita vi ca sarpata iti. 

From here the manuscript runs on to page 208 where there 
is again a break. What ends just before the break is : asmin 
kusumbham bhumau nidadhati upasarpa. parjisubhihi kumbham 
pracchadayati ucchvaScasva. pracchadya pathati ucchavncama- 
nah. kapalena kumbham pidadhati ut te stabhnami. catasro ’pi 
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dahyamananiiinantrane K'aUil.i kumhhaKate 'sthinipe yajamane 
yojyali. Tliis refers to the end of the fifth khaydilcu of the fourth 
chapter of the As'valiiyanawrhyasutra and the mantras are R. V. 
10 18. 10, 11, 12 and 13. 

What bef,nns after the break is: brahmayajne praijavavya- 
hrtisavitryor gatfdt paridhaniyah name brahmaye. brahma caturm- 
ukhah. This refers toompiirva vyiihrtih, which is the 3rcl sutraof the 
third khaytlika of the tliird adhyilya in the As'valayanagrhyasutra. 
After this there is no break in the manuscript. 

From this it is clear that the original palm leaf manuscript 
has its sheets misplaced. As a matter of fact, this palm leaf manus- 
cript consists of leaves found in a stray heap and strung together. 
The copy was made from the leaves put in wrong order. The 
manuscript contains the following portions : 

(1) From the beginning to A.G.S. 1. 23. 5 (P. 177) 

(2) From A.G.S. 3.3.3 to A.G.S. 3. 6. 5. (P. 209 to P. 232) 

(3) From A.G.S. 4. 2. 10 to A.G.S. 4. 5. 8. (P. 183 to 

P. 208) 

There is nothing in this manuscript to serve as evidence in 
fixing the authorship of this commentary. There is a statement 
on P. 209 which runs as : ayam mantro na bhavati iti grhya- 
vyakliyane vayam avocama. This shows that the author of this 
commentary has written a commentary on the Grhyasutra also 
apart from this commentary on the mantras occurring in the 
Grhyasutras. The commentaries on the As'valayanagrhyasutra 
of Narayana, Devasvarain and Haradatta are well known. As 
a matter of fact the statement occurs in the commentary of 
Haradatta published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series on P. 144 
under 3. 3. 2. This is enough to settle the authorship of the 
commentary. 

There are two manuscripts of the same work in the Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, R. 4193 and R. 4482. 
They are transcripts from two different palm leaf manuscripts 
belonging to diflferent owners. But one is found to be a 
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continuation of the other. One ends : atha astakayah pindapitrya- 
jnaprakrtitvat pindapit^ajfiamantrah akrsya vyakhyayante. The 
other begins with the same sentence. The fact might be that in 
the second of the two manuscripts, there may have been some 
portion earlier than this, but the authorities of the Library took 
the transcript only from the portion where the other ended. This 
is only my conjecture. I tried to get at the orginal ; but I have 
not been successful till now. At the end of chapters in the second 
manuscript there are the colophons : iti haradattaviracite grhya- 
raantravyakhane dvitiyo ’dhyayah. iti haradattamis'raviracite 
asValayanagrhyamantravyakhyane trtiyo ’dhyayah. iti haradatta- 
viracitayam as'valayanagrhyamantravyakhyayam caturtho ’dhyayab 
saraaptah. These colophons also prove that the commentator is 
Haradatta. There is no colophon in the Adyar Manuscript. 

At this stage a great difficulty arises. In first copy of the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, at the end of the first 
adhyaya there is the colophon : grhyamantravyakhyayam prathamo 
’dhyayah. Then there is also a colophon in the form of a karika : 

asValayanagrhyoktapakayajSesu karmasu 

mantra ye viniyuktas te vyakhyatas' cakrapanina 

Here the author of the commentary for the first adhyaya is not 
Haradatta but Cakrapapin. This colophon is very closely related 
to the first stanza of the commentary. 

I would have rejected the later colophons and ascribed the 
entire commentary to Cakrapani on the evidence of the colophon 
in the form of karika found at the end of the first adhyaya. Or 
another way of getting out of the difficulty would be to say that 
Haradatta and Cakrapanin are identical. But this latter position 
is impossible. Haradatta’s hand in the commentary is indisputa- 
ble. He says what he has stated in his grhyavyakhya and the 
statement is found in Haradatta’s grhyavyakya. 

There is a manuscript of As'valayanagrhyamantrabhasya in 
the Oriental Library in Mysore. This manuscript helped me to 
solve the riddle, In this manuscript the beginning is ; 
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praijipatya mahadevatn haradatlona {Ihimata 
as'valayanj^vliyJi-stluunantravyakhya vidhiyate 

Now the fact must be that tliere arc two distinct works called 
the as'valriyanaKrbyamantravyakhyu, one by Haradatta and the 
other by Cakraparun. In the manuscripts found in the two 
Libraries in Madras, the two commentaries have got mixed up. 
There is the first portion of the commentary of Cakrapaijin and 
the latter portion of the commentary of Haradatta written continu- 
ously in the same manuscript. 

In the Madras manuscripts, the commentary proper begins thus, 
after the two stanzas already quoted : tatra pratbamam mantravini- 
yogo vaktavyal.1. lata arsakathanam. tatas' chandonirdes'al). tato 
clevatabhidhanam. viniyogadicatusJaySjnane dosal? smaryate. s'ruyate 
ca tatra smi:til.i. 

mantraiiam brahmaiiarseyachandodaivatavin na yab 
yajanEdhyapanud eti cliandasilm yatayamatam 
sthai;;ium varchati garte va patyate raiyate pra vE 
papiyan bhavatity artha evam brahmaiiam aha tarn 

iti. atha s'rutih — yo ha va aviditarseyachandodaivatabrahma^ena 
mantrena yajayati vaclhyapayati va sthaiium varchati gartam va 
padyati pra va miyate papiyan bhavati yatayamany asya chandarnsi 
bhavanti iti. atha yo mantre mantre vecla sa sarvam ayur eti 
s'reyan bhavati ayatayamany asya chandatpsi bhavanti. tasmad 
devatadi mantre mantre vidyat iti. ato mantre mantre viniyogadi- 
catustayam boddhavyam. tatra rsidaivatajSSne carthavagatir upa- 
yujyate. atas' ca mantravivarapam arthavat. tatra prathaman tEvat 
pakayajSapras'arpsartham udahrtas' catasra rco vyakhyayante. 

The commentary by Haradatta found in the Mysore Library 
begins thus, after the introductory verse already quoted : tatra 
pakayajSapras'amsarthas catasrah. Then the commentary on the 
first verse begins. It is as follows : yah samidha ya ahuti yo vedena 
dadas'a marto agnaye yo namasa svadhvarali. yah samidhS yo 
marta^ samidha agnaye. vibhaktivyatyayah. agnim. dadas'a* das'atib 
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danakarmanyatra. iha tu prlnane drastavyah, agnim prinayati. 
ya ahuti. trtiyaikavacanasya purvasavarnah. yas' cahutya agnim 
prinayati. yo vedena yas' ca vedena mantrabrahmanalaksaiiena agnim 
prinayati. yo namasa yas' ca namaskarena agnim prinati. yacchabda- 
s'rutes tacchabdo ’dhyaharyaji (hartavyah), sa svadhvarah sa sarvo 
’pi svadhvarah s'obhanayajnah. 

The commentary on this very verse by Cakrapanin in the Madras 
manuscripts is as follows: tatra ya^i samidha ya ahuti iti dve. 
anayo^? saubhari^i kaiiva rsib- prathama rk kakup. dvitiya satobrhati. 
dve apy agneyyau. yo marto manusyah agnaye samidha. dvitiyarthe 
trtiyaisa. samidham. dadas'a. danakarmayam. dadati. adhvaro 
yajnab. svadhvarah s'obhano ’dhvarali somayaga ucyate. samidham 
evapi s'raddadhano ’gnav adadhyad yo manyeta svadhvaro ’ham 
somena yaja iti arthah. yacchrutes tacchabdo ’dhyahartavyab. tatra 
grhyakara aha — namas tamsa iti. namas tasmai tad eva bhavati. 
tasyaiva pas'yatah samidadhanad eva yajfio bhavati ity arthai^i. tata 
ahuti yo vedena iti cobhayatra dvitiyarthe trtiya. anyam apy ahutim 
agnau juhvad yo manyeta svadhvaro 'ham iti s'esah. purvavad eva 
drastavyam. vedas'abdas' ca svadhyaye drastavyah. svadhyayam api 
yo ’gnaye dadas'a. svadhyayam kurvan yo manyeta svadhvaro ’ham 
iti. svadhyayabhave ’pi yo namo dadas'a agnaye namaskEram api 
kurvan yo manyeta svadhvaro ’ham iti tasya yajno bhavatity arthah. 
yato yajno vai namah iti hi brahmanam bhavati. 

In the manuscript belonging to the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library there is one passage extra in the beginning 
in the Introductory statements. After arthavagatir upayujjyate 
there is the following : katham. yasya vakyam sa rsih. ya tenocyate 
sa devata iti smrteh. katham arthavatvam iti cet 

arthavatvam him mantranam mimamsayam prasadhitam 
avas'istas tu vakyartha iti jaiminina' svayam 
sa sampratyayito devas tena mantrena tadvida 
svararthavidusah kSmad yatha drstam pradasyati 

ityadina s'aunakadibhir avas'yara avaboddhavyo mantrartha iti 
sphujam udghosyate. 
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On the relation of the commentary of Haraclatta to that of 
Cakrapaijin I will write somethinff on a future occasion. I have 
to coniine myself here to a description of the manuscript in the 
Adyar Library and points arising out of it I can only touch upon 
and not discuss in detail in these notes. 

On P. 8 there is the following statement : atha vais'vadeva- 
bomamantra baliharaijapitryajnamantras' ca. tatra siiryaya s'vaha 
ityadayo yajusah. esara rsir vamadevah. kalpatvAt. tatha ca 
s'aunakab : 

anukrstas tu yal.i kas'cit kalpe ’tha brahmaije ’pi va 
mantrab padyo ’tha gadyo va varaadevyam niboclhata 

iti. yajusani chandojSanam ne.syate. acchandastvad eva. katham 
accliahdastvam. s'rutau dars'anat. jami syad yad yajusajyam 
yajusapa utpuniyat cbandasapa utpunati ajamitvaya iti. tasmat 
sarvesu yajussu clmndojnanam anahgam. ayam nyayab sarvatrika 
evam eva. yatra yatra raantrab sa pat:hyate kalpe brShmage va 
tatra sarvatra varaadevar§ara boddhavyain. 

On P. 12 there is this passage : purohitah purohitasthaniyab. 
yatha s'antikapaustikakarmabhib rajanam apadbhyas trayate tatha 
yajamananara havirvahanadivyaparega trata ity arthab* athava 
purohitas'abdab kriyavacanab. purvasyam dish ahavaniyatmana 
nihitab sthapita iti purohitab- This may be compared with the 
explanation of the word by Skandasvamin in R. V. 1. 1. 1 (see 
my edition in the Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 8). The 
similarity is quite striking. There are many other passages which 
bear close resemblance to the commentary of Skandasvamin. 

On P. 154 and 155 there is a reference to a difference of 
opinion between bhedapaksa and nairuktapaksa (P. 154) and 

between nairuktapaksa and aitihasikapaksa (P. 155). This latter 
occurs also on PP. 157 and 158. 

On Page 174 there is a reference to Udgitha. In commenting 
on R. V. 8. 58. 1 and 2 in connection with the sixth sutra in the 
23rd Khagdika of the first chapter in the As'valayanagrhyasutra, 
the commentator says : anena kramena khilamantradvayam pa1:hitva 
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vyakhyatam udglthacaryailjj saiphitavySkbyanam kurvadbhih. This 
shows that according to this commentator, Udgitha has commented 
on the eighth maijdala also. We have manuscripts only for portions 
of the tenth maijdala. This statement is interesting in view of the 
statement of Madhava son of VeAkatarya regarding the collaboration 
of Naraya^a and Udgitha with Skandasvamin in writing a single 
Rgvedabha§ya. This statement even suggests that Udgitha was 
an independent commentator on the whole of the saiphita. The 
commentary for this portion is by Cakrapa^iin and not by Haradatta. 

The commentary bears a close resemblance to the commentary 
on the Figveda by Skandasvamin, the commentary on the Rgveda 
by Udgitha, the commentary on the Nirukta by Mahes'vara, the 
commentary on some vedic mantras colled the Vararucanirukta- 
samuccaya {already described) and the commentary on the Sama- 
veda by Madhava. The similarity consists of common words, 
common method, common ideas. The commentator does not 
quote any later works. 

The stanzas : 

mantraijam brahmanarseyachandodaivatavin na yah 

etc. are found in the work of Madhava son of Venkatarya published 
already by me as Madras University Sanskrit Series No. 2 
(V. i. 4 and 5). Madhava quotes a large uumber of verses from 
ancient works without hinting that he is quoting from another 
work. The tvro stanzas in Madhava (II. i. 3 and 4) are found 
quoted by Durga also. But Madhava does not give any hint 
that he is quoting from another work. So from the occurrence 
of a stanza found in this commentary in the work of Madhava 
son of Venkatarya, it cannot be argued that he has taken the stanza 
from Madhava. Both are quoting from the same source. I have 
reasons to believe that the common source for this commentator 
and for Madhava (also for Durga) is a work called Niruktavartika. 

(To be continued) 
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REVIEWS 

Rgvcdasamhiia with the commentary of Sayaiiacarya published 
by the Tilak Maharashtra University Vaidika Samshodhana Maijdal 
(Vedic Research Institute). 

The first volume of the above publication containing the first 
Maijdala was issued more than four years ago. The second volume 
containing the four Mandalas, two to five, came about over a year 
ago. The remaining volumes containing the remaining Maijdalas 
are expected in due course. The two volumes already published 
present a very good appearance worthy of the subject matter con- 
tained in the volumes. Each volume costs Rs. 12, not at all an 
exorbitant price. The first volume has 1115 pages and the second 
has 998 pages. This is the main text matter. Apart from this 
there is some extra matter also. In the first volume there is a 
Foreword, an Introduction in English, an Introduction in Sanskrit 
and some comments on the various readings, all covering 18 
pages. There is also a list of abbreviations and a list of correc- 
tions. The same plan is followed in the second volume. 

The commentary of Sayana is the latest in the history of 
Vedic Exegesis in India. He mentions a large number of earlier 
commentators. He quotes from them sometimes and he has made 
considerable use of them. Sayaija has commented on all the four 
Saiphitas and on some BrShmaijas. His commentary is so very 
lucid and so very elaborate that he superceded all the earlier com- 
mentators. At the time when Europeans began the study of Sans- 
krit, the earlier commentators of the Vedas had been completely 
eclipsed, and until very recent times no manuscript of any other 
commentary was available. It was the common belief that after 
Yaska wrote his Nirukta, there was a complete gap in the history of 
Vedic Exegesis in India and Sayaija came into the empty field 
two thousand years after Yaska. 

Since Sayapa’s commentary was the only one available for 
the Vedas, it was welcomed by scholars with great enthusiasm. 
Max Muller began the edition of the !Rgveda with the commentary 
4 
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of Sayaiia and the first volume was published in England in 1849. 
The sixth and last volume was published in 1874. There was 
another edition of the same commentary from Bombay in eight 
volumes. Max Muller’s edition was re-issued in four volumes at 
a later time. The commentaries on the Taittiriya saqihita, on the 
Samaveda and on the Atharvaveda were published in India during 
the last many years. His commentaries on the Brahmagas are 
also now available in print. 

The first and second editions of the I?gveda with Sayana’s 
commentary by Max Muller and the edition from Bombay are now 
out of print ; and if any copies are available in the market, the 
price is very high and few people can afford to purchase them. 
Thus there is a real need for an edition of the work and we welcome 
this enterprise of the Vaidikashamshodhana Mandala. At this rate 
I take it that the entire work will be published in four volumes 
and will be available to the public at the very moderate price of 
less than Rs. 50. 

Max Muller himself has utilised a large number of manuscripts. 
With all the material available, he was not able to present an 
edition absolutely satisfactory. In preparing the present edition 
the editors have access to many more manuscripts collected from 
a much wider field. In spite of this, the managing editor has to 
confess in the Introduction to the first volume thus : “ Had we 
succeeded in obtaining Devanagari and non-Devanagari MSS. 
complete and older than those in our possession, perhaps we would 
have been able to present to the public a more authentic edition.” 
The oldest MS. they have used is 450 years old. Well, Sayaija’s 
own time is not very much older than that. A real authentic 
edition would be what could be based on the Manuscript prepared 
by Sayaija himself. Unfortunately we have no information about 
the manuscript left by him. Considering the fact that the interval 
between the time of Sayana and our own time is not so very vast, 
it is not impossible to expect to get at a copy prepared by himself. 
Unfortunately, in the case of no important author in India have 
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we been able to secure the author’s copy of the work till now. 
It is hoped that through the labours of enthusiastic manuscript 
hunters we may be able to secure copies of the authors themselves 
in the case of at least the important authors. 

The editors have made good use of the manuscripts they have 
collected, They have given in the text that reading which they 
consider the best and the other readings they have given in 
footnotes. In selecting readings, the editors have used their own 
discretion and a reviewer has no business to complain of this fact. 
The managing editor himself says in the Introduction to the first 
volume : “ Though there are good readings in the Grantha and 
Malayalam MSS., we have adopted only such as find support in 
the Devaniigari,” On going through the edition, I find a large 
number of places where I feel that the readings found in the 
South Indian MSS. could have been accepted as the better ones 
for the body of the edition instead of relegating them to the 
foot-notes. But this is a matter of personal inclinations ; and so 
far as the special needs of scholars are concerned, the readings 
are given in the edition in the form of foot-notes and this must 
satisfy such needs. Still one would have expected some explanation 
for this partiality for the Devanggri MSS. 

In many places, the editors have improved upon the edition 
of Max Muller. The editors have themselves discussed some of 
the points in considering the variant readings, in the opening 
portion of the volumes. But there are places where some im- 
provements are still possible. I cannot enter into details. I 
could have gone through the entire discussion on the variant 
readings by the editors and pointed out places where some re-: 
consideration would be reasonable. But in reviewing such a 
stupendous work, one should look at the work as a whole and 
arrive at a judgment. It would be both out of propriety and 
out of taste to emphasise details too much. But I point out one 
important case which will show that in editing such a work, there 
is scope for further study and for investigations beyond the MSS, 
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of the work. Sayana gives various interpretations for various 
words, various lines and various verses in diflferent ways in different 
places. He gives the following explanations for the word aktu : 

(1) anju vyaktigatimraksanesu ity asmat 
vyaiyartibhyah ktur iti ktub. (R.V. III. 7.6) 

( 2 ) anju vyaktigatimraksanesu. ajyata ebhir 
iti bahulakatvat ktu^ (R.V. III. 17.1) 

In the first explanation, there is a sutra which is not traeable 
to any grammar. There are three roots ; from the second and 
third, the words formed must be aktu and rtu. There is something 
wrong with the first. The root must be pa and the word formed 
must be pitu. In the Unadi of the Bhojavyakarana there is the 
sutra panjartibhyo dit. (2.1.63.) The termination is to be taken 
over from the previous sEtra 61. Sayapa or the scribes have wrongly 
quoted the sutra. As for the second explanation, there is only artes 
tun (1.67) in Upadi. These facts need scrutiny. There are other 
similar cases in the work. The editors have given no references 
in these cases. The Upadi references here are to the Madras 
University Sanskrit Series edition No. 7, Pts. 2 and 6. 

The quotations found in Sayapa must be subjected to very 
thorough and close scrutiny. He was quoting from memory and 
very often it may be only the sense that he remembered and not 
the exact vrords. This may appear a very stupendous task ; but 
it has to be done. 

The fact that nearly all the commentaries on the vedic texts 
that preceded Sayapa and that formed the basis for Sayana’s com- 
mentary have come to light, sometimes completely and sometimes 
only in fragments, does not in any way detract from the importance 
of the work of Sayapa. On the other hand Sayapas work becomes 
more important on this account. It was held by many scholars 
in Europe that Sayapa had no tradition, and that his interpretations 
of Vedic words and passages are the result more of erudition and 
imagination than of any first hand knowledge of vedic texts derived 
from tradition. Now we know that there was a living tradition 
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and that Sayaiia wrote his commentaries because of the rich herit- 
age of vedic interpretations handed down to him through an un- 
broken tradition. This is in itself a very important factor. 

The commentary of Skandasvamin on Rgveda, which was 
known to SSyana and which Sayana quotes is available in frag- 
ments. I have edited the commentary for the first adhyaya in the 
Madras University Sanskrit Series as No. 8. In the Bulletin of the 
Adyar Library I have given a full description of the manuscript for 
the later portion in the fourth part of the first volume. The com- 
mentary of Udgitha (also known to Sayana and quoted by Sayana) 
is available for a small portion of the tenth Mandala. Bhatta- 
bhaskara’s commentary on the Taittiriya texts has been published 
in the Mysore Series. The commentary on the Samaveda by 
Bharatasvamin is being now published for the first time in this 
Bulletin. Manuscripts are available in many Libraries. Another 
commentary on the Samaveda by MSdhava (there is no evidence of 
Sayatja having known it) is also being published in this Bulletin, 
A commentary on the Rgveda by Madhava has been published for 
the whole of the first adhyaya of the first astaka and portions of 
the second adhyaya in this Bulletin. There is another Madhava, 
the son of Venkatarya, who is also a commentator on the Rgveda. 
His commentary is also published in this Bulletin for the sake of 
comparison. Now Sayaiia quotes a Madhava in his commentary 
on Rgveda 10. 86. 1. It is not certain which of the two Madhavas 
(whose R.gveda commentaries are being published in this Bulletin) 
is the one mentioned by Sayaija. 

Sayaqa superseded the earlier commentators and in an age 
when critical study in India had fallen into a decadent stage, the 
earlier commentaries became eclipsed and complete manuscripts of 
many of them are not now available. Now when these manuscripts 
are being discovered, sometimes only in fragments, in this age of 
critical study, the earlier commentaries will not supersede the later 
commentary of Sayana and eclipse his works ; they will only give 
added importance to the work of Sayana, 
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The Adyar Library has placed its resources at the disposal of 
the editors of this new publication. We who are in charge of the 
Library and who conduct this Bulletin are happy that an edition 
of Sayana worthy of the great work has come out in part and will 
be completed soon. We welcome the edition wholeheartedly. At a 
later stage when the entire work will be published, we may take the 
opportunity to enter into more minute details. At this stage we 
simply express our good wishes for the successful completion of the 
great and noble \vork undertaken by the Vaidic Samshodhan 
Mandal. 

C. Kunhan Raja 


New Catalogtis Catalogoruni edited by a Committee with 
Professor MM. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M.A., I.E.S. (Retd.) as Chief 
Editor, Professor. P. P. Subramanya Sastri, M.A., B.A. (Oxon.), 
and C. Kunhan Raja, B.A. (Hons), D. Phil., Editors, Qto, 
Published by the Madras University, 1937, Provisional Fasciculus, 
pp. XX, 35. 

The Madras University in undertaking to revise and bring 
uptodate the Catalogus Catalogorum of Dr. Aufrecht has a 
stupendous task before it. The revision of that monumental work 
has become a matter of necessity as since its publication several 
new collections have been made and catalogued throughout the 
whole of India. The ceaseless work of research carried on by 
Oriental scholars throughout the world has brought the names of 
several authors and works not found in the older work. Much 
water has flown under the bridge since 1903 when Dr. Aufrecht 
finished his monumental work. The aim of the present revision is 
to carry out task the of incorporating all the essentials of the work 
done till now, in the new book under preparation. 

Some of the new features of the work under review are : (1) the 
inclusion of Pali and Prakrt and of Jain and Buddhist Literatures 
previously excluded by Aufrecht, taking care to avoid unnesessary 
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duplication of work. (2) Being mainly a work of reference, and as 
an index to the catalogues themselves, only such matter as is 
considered to be either an advance on the older work or an 
original contribution which is informative, is added. (3) All 
references under a particular title are arranged alphabetically. 

(4) The Editor has drawn particular attention to certain 
articles a.g. Ams'umat, Agastya etc., as indicating the extent of the 
advance made over the older work. These articles show the care 
with which the work is being conducted by the Assistants Dr. 
V. Raghavan and Mr. E. P. Radhakrishnan. 

About a hundred and forty-five lists have been incorporated 
and more lists are promised in the parts to follow. As a work of 
reference the work under review will surely take the first place 
as deservingly as its predleessor thirty-five years before. It is 
necessary to point out in this connection that we ought never to 
feel satisfied that our lists are complete as there is always the 
possibility of fresh finds coming to light and the reluctance of our 
Pandits to give out for the mere asking either a list of manuscripts 
that they have or all the information that they could furnish on 
any topic. 

While congratulating the Editors on the measure of success 
they have achieved in this Provisional Fasciculus we feel it 
necessary to draw attention to the fact that a Catalogus Catala- 
gorum is not a work which comes every day. As a monumental 
work of reference trusted and followed by the scholars as a constant 
and worthy friend, every reference must be accurate and the errors of 
printing must be none. In this instance, the list of Errata furnished 
with the book gives on the average one mistake per page. The 
interchange of numbers in the citation of pages or the number of 
the manuscripts is pregnant with serious difficulties to the 
scholar, (e.g., page 46 last line for 1458 read 1584). Some of the 
names have been put in the wrong places (e.g., page 246 Agni- 
hotrasomaprayoga, Agnihotrabralpmafta are to be taken over to 
266). These are cited only as examples. A work of this type which 
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is expected to set the standard for other scholars and Insitutions 
should not abound in errors of this type. The book betrays a 
certain amount of avoidable hurry in the work of pushing the 
book through the press. 

A. N. Krishnan 


Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department 
for the year 1935, University of Mysore, Qto., pp. viii, 215, with 
28 plates, Bangalore Government Press, 1936. Price Rs. 8. 

Like its predecessors, the present volume also is divided into 
five parts, Administrative, Study of Ancient Monoments, Numis- 
matics, Manuscripts and New Inscriptions for the Year 1934-35. 
There are also the two Appendices ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ about the Con- 
servation of Monuments and the List of Photographs taken during 
the year. We owe this sumptuous volume to the energy of Dr. 
M. H. Krishna who is mainly responsible for settling the form 
and content of these Reports. 

A large number - of unpublished inscriptions were collected 
during the year and fifty of them are published in the present 
volume. There are still a few incriptions which are new but 
they are only rare finds. The work of preservation is done on sound 
lines and the conservation notes of the Director (e.g. pp. 10, 13, 
18, 19, etc.) deserve to be carefully read and acted upon. Plate 
II contains some of the most enchanting sculptures beautifully 
conceived and executed in the temple of Kalles'vara. The figures 
are rightly held to be the finest among those in the Mysore State 
(p. 11). Kaivara is a village of great antiquity and is found 
mentioned as the centre of a vi§aya or district known as Kaivara- 
visaya from the days of the Gangas down to the Vijayanagara 
days.” (p. 33). The earliest date now available about that village 
is 1280 A.D. The Aprameya Temple of Dodda-Mallur seems 
to claim antiquity with the Colas. The main shrine is a Cola 
structure altered in Vijayanagara times by repairs. The references 
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go back to Rajendra Cola (perhaps earlier than S'ri Ramnuja) as 
gathered from the several inscriptions in Tamil. Rebuilt during the 
time of Acyutaraya, the original shrine shows many survivals 
of older origin. Probably the original temple was a Cola construc- 
tion (p. 19). The Venkataramansvami Temple at Bangalore 
requires some very necessary and urgent repairs in the garbhagrha 
of the Devi Temple, and the Director’s suggestions are worth 
immediate action, (p. 24). The monolithic trident, damaruga, fan 
and umbrella (p. 26) are of great interest and of extra-ordinary height. 

The Numismatic part has to be read with care. Dr. Krishna 
draws attention to the resemblance of certain symbols (the bull- 
type) in the coins of the Mysore Museum to the Punch-marked 
Puranas and the pictographs of the Indus seals. He also suggests 
that the marks have greater resemblance to the Indus Pictographs 
and are perhaps representations of legends which cannot now be 
read. He concludes that the identification of the place of collection 
of these coins and the excavation of the site might lead to the 
discovery of an important pre-historic or early historic site 
(pp. 67-8). 

The fourth part deals with a manuscript called Madhavatikana 
Kavya from Rampur, Molakamuru Taluq. It is a poem in Kanada 
by S'ankara Kavi — of the 18th century. The date as given by 
the manuscript is 8th June, 1757 A.D. The poet praises the 
Andhrades'a and the town of Bejavadi, and Madhavanka is named 
as the king of Bejavadipatna. 

The text of the several inscriptions have been edited with 
great care, but the binder has transposed the order of the pages 
between pp. 76 and BO. The notes and translation are very useful 
appendages. In pages 116 — 7 are recorded some references to 
Mummadi S'ingayya Nayaka who has often been confused with 
the Velugoti chief, S'inga bhupala. They require!careful examination. 

The Report under review exhibits all the fervour and the 
enthusiam of the author, who, as the President of the Archaeological 
section of the recent (IXth) All-India Oriental Conference, outlined a 
5 
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practical scheme of work for furthering the study of Archaeology 
among the students. The few errors in printing {e.g. pages 62 
machanisrn for mechanism) will be forgotten in the excellence of the 
work that Dr. Krishna has placed before us and thereby earned the 
gratitude of the scholars. 

A. N. Krishnan 


The Journal of the Music Academy, Vol V. A quarterly 
journal devoted to the advancement of the Science and Art of 
Music, Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph.D., Managing Editor, with 
Mr. T. V. Subba Rao, B.A., B.L., Editor-in-charge. Published 
by the Music Academy, 8 Philips Street, George Town, Madras. 
Annual subscription : inland Rs. 4 ; foreign 8 sh. 

The resumption of the publication of this journal devoted to 
the promotion of research in the field of Music must be welcomed 
by all lovers of Indian culture. The journal fulfils a real need as 
it is the only journal of its kind in India. Those responsible for 
the resuscitation of the journal deserve great commendation as they 
have had to work under difficult circumstances. 

The journal itself proposes no change of policy and the 
publication of classical works and original articles in the field 
from the hand of experts promises a series of delectable papers 
opening a new era and vision in that particluar field. 

The Sdmagdna by Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar is followed by 
the text of the Sailglfasudha. The Ahhinayasarasamputa in Tamil 
in the form of a glossary will clear many mysteries of the methods 
of abhinaya to the reader. Dr. Raghavan contributes an im- 
portant article on the Music Manuscripts in Sanskrit in the 
Bhandarkar Institute, Poona. The proceedings of the Madras Music 
Conference of 1933 close up the last portions of the journal. 

We congratulate Dr. Raghavan and his co-worker on the 
laudable work, and in conv^eying our good wishes, hope that the 
journal vrill have a long life of usefulness and prosperity. 

A. N. Krishnan 
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KOSMIC MIND 


By H. P. Blavatsky 

[In the Theosophical calendar, the 8th of May — known as 
White Lotus Day — is sacred to the memory of H. P. Blavatsky, 
that versatile genius of encyclopaedic knowledge and profound 
wisdom, who gave Theosophy or Brahmavidya to the modern 
world, battling bravely and successfully against blatant 
materialism rampant in her day. It is in grateful recognition of 
her unforgettable services to the cause of Brahmavidya and 
oriental learning that one number of the BRAHMAVIDYA is 
designated "The Blavatsky Number,” and issued on the 8th 
May of every year. The following article by her, extracted, by 
kind permission, from " Lucifer”, Vol. VI, of 15 April 1890, may 
serve as a sample of her heroic literary fights against the mighty 
materialists of her day. — G. S. M.] 

Edison’s conception of matter was quoted in onr March 
editorial article. The great American electrician is reported 
by Mr. G. Parsons Lathrop in Harper's Magazine as giving 
out his personal belief about the atoms being “ possessed by a 
certain amount of intelligence,” and shown indulging in other 
reveries of this kind. For this flight of fancy the February 
Review of Reviews takes the inventor of the phonograph to task 
and critically remarks that “ Edison is much given to dream- 
ing,” his ” scientific imagination ” being constantly at work. 

Would to goodness the men of science exercised their 
” scientific imagination ” a little more and their dogmatic and 
cold negations a little less. Dreams differ. In that strange 
state of being which, as Byron has it, puts us in a position 
“ with seal’d eyes to see,” one often perceives more real facts 
than when awake. Imagination is, again, one of the strongest 
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elements in human nature, or in the words of Dugald Stewart 
it “is the great spring of human activity, and the principal 
source of human improvement . . . Destroy the faculty, 

and the condition of men will become as stationary as that of 
brutes.” It is the best guide of our blind senses, without 
which the latter could never lead us beyond matter and its 
illusions. The greatest discoveries of modern science are due 
to the imaginative faculty of the discoverers. But when has 
anything new been postulated, when a theory clashing with 
and contradicting a comfortably settled predecessor put. forth, 
without orthodox science first sitting on it, and trying to crush 
it out of existence ? Harvey was also regarded at first as a 
“ dreamer ” and a madman to boot. Finally, the whole of 
modern science is formed of “ working hypotheses,” the fruits 
of “ scientific imagination ” as Mr. Tyndall felicitously 
called it. 

Is it then, because consciousness in every universal atom 
and the possibility of a complete control over the cells and 
atoms of his body by man, have not been honoured so far with 
the imprimatur of the Popes of exact science, that the idea is 
to be dismissed as a dream ? Occultism gives the same teach- 
ing. Occultism tells us that every atom, like the monad of 
Leibnitz, is a little universe in itself ; and that every organ 
and cell in the human body is endowed with a brain of its 
own, with memory, therefore, experience and discriminative 
powers. The idea of Universal Life composed of individual 
atomic lives is one of the oldest teachings of esoteric philos- 
ophy, and the very modern hypothesis of modern science, 
that of crystalline life, is the first ray from the ancient 
luminary of knowledge that has reached our scholars. If 
plants can be showm to have nerves and sensations and instinct 
(but another word for consciousness), why not allow the same 
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in the cells of the human body ? Science divides matter into 
organic and inorganic bodies, only because it rejects the idea 
of absolute life and a lifc*principlc as an entity : otherAvise it 
would be the first to sec that absolute life cannot produce 
even a geometrical jwint, or an atom inorganic in its essence. 
Rut Occultism, you sec, “ teaches mysteries ” they say ; and 
myster>’ is the negation of common sense, just as again meta- 
physics is but a kind of poetry, according to Mr. Tyndall. There 
is no such thing for science as m\'stcr>' ; and therefore, as a Life- 
Principle is, and must remain for the intellects of our civilized 
races for ever a mysterj* on physical lines — they who deal in 
this question have to be of necessity cither fools or knaves. 

Dixit. Nevertheless, iwe may ^repeat with a French 
preacher, “ mystery, '^s the fatality of science.” Official 
science is surQ^fided oh^eA'cry*^ side imiiB hedged in by 
unapproachabl^pfor ever impenetrable jaysaMjlB. And why ? 
Simply bccau^^hyslcal science to a squirrel- 

like progress ^pind a who^P^f matte^HPed by our five 
senses. And though aj^onfesseiP^ ignorant of the 

formation of matter, ar*^! the generation of a simple cell ; 
though it is as powerless to explain what is this, that, or the 
other, it will yet dogmatize and insist on what life, matter 
and the rest are not. It comes to this : the words of Father 
Felix addressed fifty years ago to the French academicians 
have nearly become immortal as a taiism. “ Gentlemen,” 
he said, “ you throw into our teeth the reproach that we teach 
mj'steries. But imagine whatever science you will ; follow the 
magnificent sweep of its deductions . . . and when you arrive 
at its parent source you come face to face with the unknown ! ” 

Now to lay at rest once for all in the minds of Theos- 
ophists this vexed question, we intend to prove that modern 
science, owing to physiology, is itself on the eve of discovering 
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that consciousness is universal— thus justifying Edison’s 
“ dreams.” But before we do this, we mean also to show 
that though many a man of science is soaked through and 
through with such belief, very few are brave enough to openly 
admit it, as the late Dr. Pirogoff of St. Petersburg has done 
in his posthumous Memoirs. Indeed that great surgeon and 
pathologist raised by their publication quite a howl of indigna- 
tion among his colleagues. How then ? the public asked : 
He, Dr. Pirogoff, whom we regarded as almost the embodi- 
ment of European learning, believing in the superstitions of 
crazy alchemists ? He, who in the words of a contemporary : 

was the very incarnation of exact science and methods of 
thought; who had dissected hundreds and thousands of human 
organs making himself as acquainted with all the mysteries of 
surgery and anatomy as we are with our familiar furniture ; the 
savant for whom physiology had no secrets and who, above all men, 
was one to whom Voltaire might have ironically asked whether he 
had not found immortal soul between the bladder and the blind 
gut, — that same Pirogoff is found after his death devoting whole 
chapters in his literary Will to the scientific demonstration . . . 
Novoye Vremya of 1887. 

— Of what ? Why, of the existence in every organism of a 
distinct “ VITAL FORCE ” independent of any physical or 
chemical process. Like Liebig he accepted the derided and 
tabooed homogeneity of nature — a Life Principle — ^that perse- 
cuted and hapless teleology, or the science of the final causes 
of things, which is as philosophical as it is unscientific, if we 
have to believe imperial and royal academies. His unpardon- 
able sin in the eyes of dogmatic modern science, however, 
was this : The great anatomist and surgeon, had the “ hardi- 
hood ” to declare in his Memoirs, that : 

We have no cause to reject the possibility of the existence 
of organisms endowed with such properties that would make of 
them — the direct embodiment of the universal mind — a perfection 
inaccessible to our own (human) mind , . , Because, we have no 
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right to maintain that man is the last expression of the divine 
creative thought. 

Such are the chief features of the heresy of one, who 
ranked high among the men of exact science of this age. 
His Memoirs show plainly that not only he believed in Uni- 
versal Deity, divine Ideation, or the Hermetic “ Thought 
divine,” and a Vital Principle, but taught all this, and tried 
to demonstrate it scientifically. Thus he argues that Universal 
Mind needs no physico-chemical, or mechanical brain as an 
organ of transmission. He even goes so far as to admit it in 
these suggestive words ; 

Our reason must accept in all necessity an infinite and 
eternal Mind which rules and governs the ocean of life . . . Thought 
and creative ideation, in full agreement xvith the laws of unity 
and causation, manifest themselves plainly enough in universal 
life without the participation of brain-slush . . . Directing the 
forces and elements toward the formation of organisms, this organ- 
izing life-principle becomes self -sentient, self-conscious, racial 
or individual. Substance, ruled and directed by the life-principle, 
is organized according to a general defined plan into certain 
types . . . 

He explains this belief by confessing that never, during his 
long life so full of study, observation, and experiments, could he 

acquire the conviction, that our brain could be the only organ 
of thought in the whole universe ; that everything in this world, 
save that organ, should be unconditioned and senseless, and that 
human thought alone should impart to the universe a meaning and 
a reasonable harmony in its integrity. 

And he adds a propos of Moleschott’s materialism : 

Howsoever much fish and peas I may eat, never shall I 
consent to give away my Ego into durance vile of a product casually 
extracted by modern alchemy from the urine. If, in our conceptions 
of the Universe it be our fate to fall into illusions, then my ‘ illusion ’ 
has, at least, the advantage of being very consoling. For, it shows 
to me an intelligent Universe and the activity of Forces working in 
it harmoniously and intelligently ; and that my ‘ I ’ is not the product 
of chemical and histological elements but an embodiment of a 
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common universal Mind. The latter, I sense and represent to my- 
self as acting in free will and consciousness in accordance with the 
same laws which are traced for the guidance of my own mind, but 
only exempt from that restraint which trammels our human 
conscious individuality. 

For, as remarks elsewhere this great and philosophic man 
of Science : 

The limitless and the eternal, is not only a postulate of 
our mind and reason, but also a gigantic fact, in itself. What 
would become of our ethical or moral principle were not the ever- 
lasting and integral truth to serve it as a foundation ! 

The above selections translated verbatim from the 
confessions of one who was during his long life a star of the 
first magnitude in the fields of pathology and surgery, show 
him imbued and soaked through with the philosophy of a 
reasoned and scientific mysticism. In reading the Memoirs of 
that man of scientific fame we feel proud of finding him 
accepting, almost w'holesale, the fundamental doctrines and 
beliefs of Theosophy. 

The progress of physiology itself, as we have just said, is 
a sure warrant that the dawn of that day when a full rec- 
ognition of a universally diffused mind will be an accom- 
plished fact, is not far off. It is only a question of time. 

For, notwithstanding the boast of physiology, that the 
aim of its researches is only the summing up of every vital 
function in order to bring them into a definite order by 
showing their mutual relations to, and connection with, the 
laws of physics and chemistry, hence, in their final form with 
mechanical laws — w^e fear there is a good deal of contradiction 
between the confessed object and the speculations of some of 
the best of our modern physiologists. While few of them 
would dare to return as openly as did Dr. Pirogoff to the 
“ exploded superstition ” of vitalism and the severely exiled 
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life-principle, the pHncipium vitcc of Paracelsus — yet physio- 
logy stands sorely perplexed in tlie face of its ablest represent- 
atives before certain facts. Unfortunately for us, this age 
of ours is not conducive to the development of moral courage. 
The time for most to act on the noble idea of principia non 
homines,” has not yet come. And yet there are exceptions 
to the general rule, and physiology — whose destiny it is to 
become the hand-maiden of Occult truths — has not let the 
latter remain without their witnesses. There are those who 
are already stoutly protesting against ceiiain hitherto favourite 
propositions. P'or instance, some physiologists are already 
denying that it is the forces and substances of so-called “ in- 
animate ” nature, which are acting exclusively in living beings. 
For, as they well argue : 

The fact that we reject the interference of other forces in 
living things, depends entirely on the limitations of our senses. 
We use, indeed, the same organs for our observations of both 
animate and inanimate nature ; and these organs can receive 
manifestations of only a limited realm of motion. Vibrations 
passed along the fibres of our optic nerves to the brain reach our 
perceptions through our consciousness as sensations of light and 
colour ; vibrations affecting our consciousness through our auditory 
organs strike us as sounds ; all our feelings, through whichever of 
our senses, are due to nothing but motions. 

Such are the teachings of physical Science, and such 
were in their roughest outlines those of Occultism, seons and 
milleniums back. The difference, however, and most vital 
distinction between the two teachings, is this : official science 
sees in motion simply a blind, unreasoning force or law; 
Occcultism, tracing motion to its origin, identifies it with the 
Universal Deity, and calls this eternal ceaseless motion — the 
“ Great Breath.” ^ 


Vide The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, pp. 2 and 3. 
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Nevertheless, however limited the conception of Modem 
Science about the said Force, still it is suggestive enough to 
have forced the following remark from a great Scientist, the 
present professor of physiology at the University of Basle,* 
who speaks like an Occultist. 

It would be folly in us to expect to be ever able to discover, 
with the assistance only of our external senses, in animate nature 
that something which we are unable to find in the inanimate. 

And forthwith the lecturer adds that man being endowed 
“ in addition to his physical senses with an inner sense” a 
perception which gives him the possibility of observing the 
states and phenomena of his own consciousness “ he has to 
use that in dealing with animate nature ” — a profession of faith 
verging suspiciously on the borders of Occultism. He denies, 
moreover, the assumption, that the states and phenomena of 
consciousness represent in substance the same manifestations 
of motion as in the external world, and bases his denial by the 
reminder that not all of such states and manifestations have 
necessarily a spatial extension. According to him that only is 
connected with our conception of space which has reached 
our consciousness through sight, touch, and the muscular 
sense, while all the other senses, all the ajfects, tendencies, 
as all the interminable series of representations, have no 
extension in space but only in time. 

The winding up argument of the lecturer is most interest- 
ing to Theosophists. Says this physiologist of the modern 
school of Materialism : 

Thus, a deeper and more direct acquaintance with our inner 
nature unveils to- us a world entirely unlike the world represented 
to us by our external senses, and reveals the most heterogeneous 
faculties, shows objects having nought to do with spatial extension, 
and phenomena absolutely disconnected with those that fall under 
mechanical laws. 

^ From a paper read by him some time ago at a public lecture. 
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Hitherto the opponents of vitalism and “ life-principle,” 
as well as the followers of the mechanical theory of life, 
based their views on the supposed fact that, as physiology 
was progressing forward, its students succeeded more and 
more in connecting its functions with the laws of blind matter. 
All those manifestations that used to be attributed to a 
“ mystical life-force,” they said, may be brought now under 
physical and chemical laws. And they were, and still are 
loudly clamouring for the recognition of the fact that it is only a 
question of time when it will be triumphantly demonstrated that 
the w'hole vital process, in its grand totality, represents nothing 
more mysterious than a very complicated phenomenon of 
motion, exclusively governed by the forces of inanimate nature. 

But here we have a professor of physiology who asserts 
that the history of physiology proves, unfortunately for them, 
quite the contrary ; and he pronounces these ominous words ; 

I maintain that the more our experiments and observations 
are exact and many-sided, the deeper we penetrate into facts, the 
more we try to fathom and speculate on the phenomena of life, the 
more we acquire the conviction, that even those phenomena that we 
had hoped to be already able to explain by physical and chemical 
laws, are in reality unfathomable. They ate vastly more compli- 
cated, in fact ; and as we stand at present, they will not yield to any 
mechanical explanation. 

The Basle professor is no solitary exception ; there are 
several physiologists who are of his way of thinking ; indeed 
some of them going so far as to almost accept free will 
and consciousness in the simple^ monadic protoplasms ! 

One discovery after the other tends in this direction. 
The works of some German physiologists are especially 
interesting with regard to cases of consciousness and positive 
discrimination — one is almost inclined to say thought in the 
Amoebas. Now the Amcebas and the animalculae are, as all 
2 
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know, microscopical protoplasms — as the Vampyrella Spirogyra 
for instance, a most simple elementary cell, a protoplasmic 
drop, formless and almost structureless. And yet it shows in 
its behaviour something for which zoologists, if they do not call 
it mind and power of reasoning, will have to find some other 
qualification, and coin a new term. For see what Cienkowsky ‘ 
says of it. Speaking of this microscopical, bare, reddish cell he 
describes the way in which it hunts for and finds among a num- 
ber of other aquatic plants one called Spirogyra, rejecting every 
other food. Examining its peregrinations under a powerful 
microscope, he found it when moved by hunger, first projecting 
Its pseiidopodice (false feet) by the help of which it crawls. Then 
it commences moving about until among a great variety of plants 
it comes across a Spirogyra, Q.iie.x which it proceeds toward the 
cellulated portion of one of the cells of the latter, and placing 
itself on it, it bursts the tissue, sucks the contents of one cell 
and then passes on to another, repeating the same process. This 
naturalist never saw it take any other food, and it never touched 
any of the numerous plants placed by Cienkowsky in its way. 
Mentioning other Amoeba — the Colpadella Pugnax — he says 
that he found it showing the same precjilectibn for Chlamy- 
domonas on which it feeds exclusively ; “ having made a 
puncture in the body of the Chlamydomonas it sucks its 
chlorophyll and then goes away,” he writes, adding these signifi- 
cant words : “ The way of acting of these monads during their 
search for and reception of food, is so amazing that one is 
almost inclined to see in them consciously acting beings ! ” 

Among hundreds of accusations against Asiatic nations 
of degrading superstitions, based on “ crass ignorance,” 
there exists no more serious denunciation than that which 

^ L. Cienkowsky. See his work Beitrage zur Kentniss der Monaden, 
Archiv. f. mikroskop, Anatomie. 
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accuses and convicts them of personifying and even deifying 
the chief organs of, and in, the human body. Indeed, do not 
we hear these “ benighted fools ” of Hindus speaking of the 
small-pox as a goddess — thus personifying the microbes of 
the variolic virus ? Do we not read about Tantrikas, a sect of 
mystics, giving proper names to nerves, cells and arteries, 
connecting and identifying various parts of the body with 
deities, endowing functions and physiological processes with 
intelligence, and what not ? The vertebrae, fibres, ganglia, the 
cord, etc., of the spinal column ,* the heart, its four chambers, 
auricle and ventricle, valves and the rest ; stomach, liver, 
lungs and spleen, everything has its special deific name, is 
believed to act consciously and to act under the potent will of 
the Yogi, whose head and heart are the seats of Brahma and 
the various parts of whose body are all the pleasure grounds 
of this or another deity ! 

This is indeed ignorance. Especially when we think that 
the said organs, and the whole body of man are composed 
of cells, and these cells are now being recognized as individual 
organisms and — quien sabe — will come perhaps to be rec- 
ognized some day as an independent race of thinkers inhabit- 
ing the globe, called man ! It really looks like it. For was it 
not hitherto believed that all the phenomena of assimilation 
and sucking in of food by the intestinal canal, could be ex- 
plained by the laws of diffusion and endosmosis ? And now, 
alas, physiologists have come to learn that the action of the 
intestinal canal during the act of absorbing, is not identical 
with the action of the non-living membrane in the dialyser. 
It is now well demonstrated on the intestinal epithelium of 
cold-blooded animals that 

this wall is covered with epithelium cells, each of which is an 
organism per se, a living being, and with very complex functions . . . 
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while globules of fat contained in food penetrated through the walls 
of the intestines into lymphatic channels, the smallest of pigmental 
grains introduced into the intestines did not do so — this remained 
unexplained. But to-day we know, that this faculty of selecting their 
special food — of assimilating the useful and rejecting the useless 
and the harmful — is common to all the unicellular organisms.^ 

And the lecturer queries, why, if this discrimination in 
the selection of food exists in the simplest and the most 
elementary of the cells, in the formless and structureless 
protoplasmic drops — ^why it should not exist also in the epi- 
thelium cells of our intestinal canal. Indeed, if the Vampy- 
rella recognizes its much beloved Spirogyra, among hundreds 
of other plants as shown above, why should not the epithelium 
cell, sense, choose and select its favourite drop of fat from a 
pigmental grain ? But we will be told that “ sensing, choosing, 
and selecting ” pertain only to reasoning beings, at least to 
the instinct of more structural animals than is the protoplas- 
mic cell outside or inside man. Agreed ; but as we translate 
from the lecture of a learned physiologist and the works of 
other learned naturalists, w^e can only say, that these learned 
gentlemen must know what they are talking about ; though they 
are probably ignorant of the fact that their scientific prose is 
but one degree removed from the ignorant, superstitious, but 
rather poetical “ twaddle ” of the Hindu Yogis and Tantrikas. 

Anyhow, our professor of physiology falls foul of the 
materialistic theories of diffusion and endosmosis. Armed 
with the facts of the evident discrimination and a mind in 
the cells, he demonstrates by numerous instances the fallacy 
of tiying to explain certain physiological processes by mechan- 
ical theories ; such for instance as the passing of sugar from 
the liver (where it is transformed into glucose) into the blood. 
Physiologists find great difficulty in explaining this process, 

' From the paper read by the Professor of physiology at the University 
of Basle, previously quoted. 
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and regard it as an imposslhility to bring it under the 
endosmosic laxvs. The mysterious faculties of selection, of 
extracting from the blood one kind of substance and rejecting 
another, of transforming the former by means of decomposi- 
tion and synthesis, of directing some of the products into 
passages which will throw them out of the body and redirect- 
ing others into the lymphatic and blood vessels — such is the 
work of the cells. “ It is evident that in all this there is not 
the slightest hint at diffusion or endosmose,” says the Basle 
physiologist. “ It becomes entirely useless to fry and explain 
these phenomena by chemical laws.” 

But perhaps physiology is luckier in some other depart- 
ment ? Failing in the laws of alimentation, it may have found 
some consolation for its mechanical theories in the question 
of the activity of muscles and nerves, which it sought to 
explain by electric laws ? Alas, electrobiology on the lines of 
pure dynamic electricity has egregiously failed. Ignorant of 
“ Fohat ” no electrical currents suffice to explain to it either 
muscular or nervous activity. 

But there is such a thing as the physiology of external 
sensations. Here we are no longer on terra incognita, and all 
such phenomena have already found purely physical ex^ht.- 
nations. No doubt, there is the phenomenon of sight, the 
eye with its optical apparatus, its camera obscura. But the 
fact of the sameness of the reproduction of things in the eye, 
according to the same laws of refraction as on the plate of a 
photographic machine, is no vital phenomenon. The same 
may be reproduced on a dead eye. The phenomenon of life 
consists in the evolution and development of the eye itself. 
How is this marvellous and complicated work produced ? 
To this physiology replies, “We do not know for, toward 
the solution of this great problem ; 
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Physiology has not yet made one single step. The same 
may be said of all the organs of sense. The same also relates to 
other departments of physiology. We had hoped to explain the 
phenomena of the circulation of the blood by the laws of hydro- 
statics or hydrodynamics. Of course the blood moves in accord- 
ance with the hydrodynamical laws ; but its relation to them 
remains utterly passive. As to the active functions of the heart 
and the muscles of its vessels, no one, so far, has ever been able to 
explain them by physical laws. 

The underlined words in the concluding portion of the able 
Professor’s lecture are worthy of an Occultist. Indeed, he seems 
to be repeating an aphorism from the “ Elementary Instruc- 
tions ” of the esoteric physiology of practical Occultism ; 

The riddle of life is found in the active functions of a 
living organism , ' the real perception of which activity we can get 
only through self-observation, and not owing to our external 
senses ; by observations on our will, so far as it penetrates our con- 
sciousness, thus revealing itself to our inner sense. Therefore, 
when the same phenomenon acts only on our external senses, we 
recognize it no longer. We see everything that takes place around 
and near the phenomenon of motion, but the essence of that 
phenomenon we do not see at all, because we lack for it a special 
organ of receptivity. We can accept that esse in a mere hypothet- 
ical way, and do so, in fact, when we speak of ‘ active functions.’ 
Thus does every physiologist, for he cannot go on without such 
hypothesis ; and this is a first experiment of a psychological ex- 
planation of all vital phenomena . . . And if it is demonstrated to 
us that we are unable with the help only of physics and chemistry 
to explain the phenomena of life, what may we expect from other 
adjuncts of physiology, from the sciences of morphology, anatomy, 
and histology ? I maintain that these can never help us to unriddle 
the problem of any of the mysterious phenomena of life. For, 
after we have succeeded with the help of scalpel and microscope in 
dividing the organisms into their most elementary compounds, and 
reached the simplest of ceils, it is just here that we find ourselves 
face to face with the greatest problem of all. The simplest monad, 

* Life and activity are but the two different names for the same idea, or, 
what is still more correct, they are two words with which the men of science 
connect no definite idea whatever. Nevertheless, and perhaps just for that, 
they are obliged to use them, for they contain the point of contact between the 
most diflScult problems over which, in fact, the greatest thinkers of the material- 
istic school have ever tripped. 
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a microscopical point of protoplasm, formless and structureless, exhi- 
bits yet all the essential vital functions, alimentation, growth, breed- 
ing, motion, feeling and sensuous perception, and even such functions 
which replace ‘ consciousness ’ — the soul of the higher animals ! 

The problem — for Materialism — is a terrible one, indeed ! 
Shall our cells, and infinitesimal monads in nature, do for us 
that which the arguments of the greatest Pantheistic philos- 
ophers have hitherto failed to do ? Let us hope so. And if 
they do, then the “ superstitious and ignorant ” Eastern Yogis, 
and even their exoteric followers, will find themselves vindicat- 
ed. For we hear from the same physiologist that : 

A large number of poisons are prevented by the epithelium 
cells from penetrating into lymphatic spaces, though we know that 
they are easily decomposed in the abdominal and intestinal juices. 
More than this. Physiology is aware that by injecting these 
poisons directly into the blood, they will separate from, and reappear 
through the intestinal walls, and that in this process the 
cells take a most active part. 

If the reader turns to Webster’s Dictionary he will find 
therein a curious explanation at the words “lymphatic” 
and “Lymph.” Etymologists think that the Latin word 
lympha is derived from the Greek nympjte, “ a nymph or 
inferior Goddess,'" they say. “The Muses were sometimes 
called nymphs by the poets. Hence (according to Webster) 
all persons in a state of rapture, as seers, poets, madmen, etc., 
were said to be caught by the nymphs {w/upoXnjirTot).’" 

The Goddess of Moisture (the Greek and Latin nymph or 
lymph, then) is fabled in India as being born from the pores 
of one of the Gods, whether the Ocean God, Varuna, or a 
minor “ River God ” is left to the particular sect and fancy of 
the believers. But the main question is, that the ancient 
Greeks and Latins are thus admittedly known to have shared 
in the same “ superstitions ” as the Hindus. This superstition 
is shown in their maintaining to this day that every atom of 
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matter in the four (or five) Elements is an emanation from an 
inferior God or Goddess, himself or herself an earlier emana- 
tion from a superior deity ; and, moreover, that each of these 
atoms — being Brahma, one of whose names is Anu, or atom — no 
sooner is it emanated than it becomes endowed with conscious- 
ness, each of its kind, and free-will, acting within the limits of 
law. Now, he who knows that the kosmic trimurti (trinity) 
composed of Brahma, the Creator ; Vishnu, the Preserver ; and 
Siva, the Destroyer, is a most magnificent and scientific 
symbol of the material Universe and its gradual evolution ; 
and who finds a proof of this, in the etymology of the names 
of these deities, plus the doctrines of Gupta Vidya, or esoteric 
knowledge — knows also how to correctly understand this 
“ superstition.” The five fundamental titles of Vishnu — added 
to that of Anu (atom) common to all the trimurtic personages — 
which are, Bhutatman, one with the created or emanated 
materials of the world ; Pradhanatman, “ one with the sen- 
ses ” ; Paramatman, “ Supreme Soul ” ; and Atman, Kosmic 
Soul, or the Universal Mind — show sufficiently what the 
ancient Hindus meant by endowing with mind and conscious- 
ness every atom and giving it a distinct name of a God or a 
Goddess. Place their Pantheon, composed of 30 crores (or 
300 millions) of deities within the macrocosm (the Universe), 
or inside the microcosm (man) and the number will not be 
found overrated, since they relate to the atoms, cells, and 
molecules of everything that is. 

This, no doubt, is too poetical and abstruse for our 
generation, but it seems decidedly as scientific, if not more so, 
than the teachings derived from the latest discoveries of 
Physiology and Natural History. 
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(A STIMULUS TO MODERN THOUGHT) 

FOREWORD 

It is with great pleasure that I have undertaken, 
on behalf of the Adyar Library, the publication of the 
book entitled WHERE ThEOSOPHY AND SCIENCE MeET, 
(A Stimulus to Modern Thought), edited by Professor 
D, D. Kanga. The book is the result of a joint arid 
co-operative effort of a number of members of The 
Theosophical Society from different parts of the 
world, who have each written a monograph on some 
branch or branches of science and philosophy of which 
each has made a special study in the light of Theosophy 
with a view to correlate the two. This book ^iH come 
out in four parts at intervals of two or three months, 
Part I appearing in May 1938. Prof. Kanga has 
recently retired from the Indian Educational Service and 
come to stay at Adyar. He is still connected with the 



Bombay University, which is his Alma Mater, as a 
member of the Chemistry Editorial Board and the 
Managing Editor of the Physical Science Number of 
the Bombay University Journal. Being a \een student 
of both Theosophy and Science he is eminently fitted 
to undertake a work of this nature. As the sub-title 
indicates, it is the hope of the Editor that the book 
will act as a stimulus to modern thought and will 
particularly appeal to those who are intellectually dis- 
contented and anxious to find out the Truth for them- 
selves and apply it to the solution of the many compli- 
cated problems facing society. 

G. SRINIVASA MURTl, 

Director. 



INTRODUCTION 


It may appear strange, but is nevertheless true, that a number 


Modern Science, 
an Ally of 
Theosophy. 


of statements regarding Man and Nature 
made some years ago in the classic literature 
of Theosophy and Ancient Wisdom are now, 


year after year, being corroborated by science.* Thus Theosophy 


finds in Modern Science a great ally, for it supports in an 


increasing measure the truths given in theosopbical literature. 
We have deep respect and veneration for the great 
Appreciation of Scientists who have given us the new knowl- 
*«>•»“• edge and consequentiy a new outlook on 
life by giving a new orientation to scientific thought. We 
yield to none in our admiration of the scientific method which 
is so thorough and so exact. We fully appreciate what the 
scientists have so far been able to do by means of the scientific 


method, the value of which all the world acknowledges. 


But if it is true that a large number of recent scientific 
Methods of Re- discoveries have been anticipated in so 

searoh Oompared. mguQy directions by the Ancient Wisdom, 

which Theosophy embodies ; or, as Sir Oliver Lodge has put it, 
that modern science is rediscovering some of the truths of 
anciait science ; or, again, in the words of Professor Soddy, that 
we are treading today the road which the ancients trod in the 
unrecorded history of the world,* then there must be another 


^ "Scientific Corroborations of Theosophy" and other monographs (see 
Scheme). 

* Frederick Soddy, The Inietfrekttion of Radium. 

3 
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method of investigation of which the Ancient Wisdom was 
the result, and it would be pertinent to inquire what that 
method is and who the persons are who use it. The method 
by which the truths given out in the Ancient Wisdom were 
discovered, is known as the Occult Method and those who 
use it are known as occultists, seers and sages, for they pos- 
sessed powers of which present-day science is just beginning 
to be aware. This method is not contradictory but supple- 
mentary to, or merely an extension of, the scientific method, 
and superior to it inasmuch as, first, it is more comprehensive 
than the scientific method, having a wider range of data from 
which to draw inferences, for, in addition to scientific data it 
includes also data obtained by clairvoyant research — and 
clairvoyance is now recognized as a fact in nature ; ^ secondly, 
it collects its data by actually seeing the inner working of the 
phenomena and not only by the observation of their external 
behaviour as is done by science ; and thirdly, it can survey 
a long stretch of time extending over tens of thousands of 
years, clairvoyant observations of which have been made by 
a very large number of seers and sages of the past. 

These observations were classified and inferences drawn 
therefrom ; these inferences were tested and either modified, 
amplified or rejected ; those which stood the test were checked 
and verified over and over and over again in the light of 
further observations. Time has been one of the great assets 
of the occult researchers, and the strictly scientific method of 
investigation which they followed has been another.* A number 
of statements given in recent theosophical literature and 
confirmed by science are the results of independent clairvoyant 
researches of Dr. Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater.* 

^ Monographs on " Archaeology ” and " Psychic Research " (see Scheme). 

-Monographs on “Theosophy and Modern Science,” and “Whither 
Science,” (see Scheme). 

* Monograph on “ Archaeology ” (see Scheme). 
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In view of what has been stated above, the recent dis- 
Physical Science cussion in Nature which began with the 
and Philosophy. article by Dr. Dingle on “ Modern Aristo- 
telianisra,” ^ the letters by different scientists which appeared 
in reply to this article under the title “ Physical Science and 
Philosophy,” and Dr. Dingle’s counter-reply to these letters 
under the heading “ Deductive and Inductive Methods in 
Science ” were opportune and illuminating. It was a dis- 
cussion in which the intellectual giants of the day took part, 
many of them being Fellows of the Royal Society. Dr. Dingle 
favoured the strict inductive method for the discovery of 
truth about Nature. He “ inveighed against a new departure 
in scientific method [followed by Sir Arthur Eddington and 
others] which had grown out of the revolution of thought 
provoked by relativity theory.” 

“ The question,” in his words, was ” whether we could 
discover the truth about Nature rationally without recourse to 
experience.” He was against the metaphysical line of attack 
on physical problems. The discussion “ raised the matter of 
the curious relationship which at present subsists between 
metaphysics and science.” 

We are of the opinion that this new departure in scientific 
method is inevitable as a result of evolution in the conscious- 
ness of man. The gradual evolution of physics into meta- 
physics and of metaphysics into occultism, is bound to take 
place in the case of some few people who are so constituted 
that they are more susceptible to discover truth, first, by pure 
reason and later on by intuition. In the light which Theos- 
ophy sheds on the constitution of man and his intellectual 
evolution, from the analytical mind stage to that of the 
synthetic mind, and then to the stage of the intuitional mind, 

* Nature, 8 May 1937, p. 784. 

^ Nature, 12 June 1937, pp. 997 to 1,012. 
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all the three methods of investigation, namely, the inductive, 
the metaphysical and the occult, take their rightful places, so 
that the present metaphysical phase we are witnessing is a 
necessary stage in the evolution of the scientific method. Each 
method is important and great in its own way. However 
much the new departure in the scientific method may be 
criticized, it is bound to spread more and more as time goes 
on and as the new type of men and women are born in greater 
numbers in the world, for the Next Step in Evolution is the 
development of the subtler senses, the awakening of the 
intuitive faculty. 

There are signs that a new sub-race is appearing, that a 
“New Age in Consciousness ” is commencing, and that this 
new consciousness touches the intuitional world.' But this 
does not mean that we should give up the old well-tried 
inductive method for discovering truth ; it will be used and 
with very good results strictly within the domain of science by 
those in whom the intuitive faculty is practically dormant. 
And there is no reason why those in whom the subtler senses 
are developing and the intuitive faculty is awakening, should 
not depart from the- strict scientific method of induction in 
their researches into the borderland of science. 

In the domain of science also, intuition perhaps plays a 
How Intuition more important part than we realize. 

Works. -phe illumination may come as the outcome 

of months or years of mental search but the moment when it 
comes the intellect is passive. Take, for example, the flash 
of intuition which came to Kekule when he was day- 
dreaming ; he saw a serpent devouring its tail and hit upon 
the theory of a closed chain or ring-structure to explain 
benzene and its derivatives. This had a far-reaching 
effect in the development of one of the most important 
* "Anthropology ” and several other monographs (see Scheme). 
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sections of organic chemistry. Similarly, a flash of intuition 
came to Newton when he watched the fall of an apple ; his 
mind was quiet and at rest then, and that was the most 
suitable condition for the intuition to work in and he found 
what he had been searching for. Jagadish Chunder Bose, in 
dedicating the Bose Institute on 30 November 1917 as a 
Temple of Learning, brought out this point very clearly when 
he said : “ This I know, that no vision of truth can come 
except in the absence of all sources of distraction, and when 
the mind has reached the point of rest.” 

For the investigation of subtler forces and subtler worlds 
Borderland the employment of subtler senses is re- 
Phenomena. quired. The use of physical power and 
physical apparatus may be of help up to a certain point, but 
beyond that point it fails as we have seen in the case of the 
further breaking up of the atomic nucleus.* If the scientist 
has not developed these subtler senses in himself then the 
other alternative would be that he might utilize these powers 
in another person and collaborate with him in order to carry 
on his investigations further. Then an immense sub-atomic 
world would open out to him, and what is obscure and hidden 
to him now as regards the “ detailed structure and stability 
of different forms of atomic nuclei and the origin of elements ” 
in the physical sciences, or the nature of disease in the science 
of medicine, or the nature of consciousness in the science 
of psychology, would be better understood. 

The immediate next phase in scientific research seems 
to be the phase in which scientists will collaborate, in their 
researches into borderland phenomena, with persons who 
have within themselves these subtler faculties developed, of 
penetrating the larger or the smaller worlds which are beyond 

' Vide infra p. 14 ; and also Current Science, January 1938, p. 340, Presi- 
dential address by (the late) Lord Rutherford on ‘ ' Transmutation of Matter ’ ’ . 
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the reach of the physical instruments. The scientific method 
is not the only method to discover the truth regarding Mari 
and Nature. There are other methods also of investigation, 
just as there are other worlds besides the external world of 
the physicist.* 

It would be quite appropriate to point out here, as H. P. 

Limitations of Blavatsky did most truly many years ago. 

Science. » Science cannot, owing to the very 

nature of things, unveil the mystery of the Universe around 
us. Science can, it is true, collect, classify and generalize 
upon phenomena ; but . ■. . the daring explorer, who would 
probe the inmost secrets of Nature, must transcend the narrow 
limitations of sense, and transfer his consciousness into the 
region of Noumena and the sphere of Primal Causes. To 
effect this he must develop faculties which are . . . dor- 

mant.”® There are latent faculties in man which can be 
developed by suitable training and discipline ; these are just 
as necessary for occult research as is the hard training which 
a scientist has to undergo for scientific research. 

This, again, is an age of specialization. Such an age 
has its place in the intellectual evolution of man and should 
by no means be under- rated, but it has a tendency to narrow 
and cramp the mind. This tendency requires to be corrected 
and counterbalanced by the synthetic faculty of the mind, a 
mind illuminated with Divine Wisdom of which Theosophy is 
the embodiment. The aim of this Series is to act as a bridge 
between the present and the past, between the known and the 
unknown, and between Theosophy and Science, so as to 
enable one to catch a glimpse of the Divine Plan and recognize 
the value of any special researches in the general scheme of 
things. 

* " Chemistry " (see Scheme). 

* The Secret Doctrine, I, 518. 
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Just as the metaphysical method of research is a necessary 


Pioturea of Man 
and the Univerae. 


phase in the evolution of scientific research, 
so was the materialism of the nineteenth 


century a necessary stage in the evolution of scientific thought. 
The findings of modern science and the philosophic beliefs 
of some great men of science, such as Sir James Jeans, Sir 
Arthur Eddington, Professor Millikan, General Smuts, to 


mention only a few, are away from the materialism and strict 


determinism of the last century. It is now recognized that 
there is Order and Intelligence in Nature, that there is a Plan, 
and that Plan is Evolution, that evolution is not, as was hitherto 


supposed, “ the result of a fortuitous concourse of atoms,” but 
that there is mathematical precision, ordered harmony and 
a great design and consequently a Purposive and Directive 
Mind behind the great drama of creation and evolution. 

Though this picture of Man and the Universe of modern 
Science approaches to some extent that given by Theosophy, 
yet it is a very feeble reflection of the grand scheme of 
cosmogenesis and anthropogenesis given therein. If the latest 
scientific picture is found to be in agreement in some of its 


design with the picture given by Theosophy, then it is possible 
that the rest of the design of the theosophic picture may also 


be true, and it is therefore worthwhile for the scientists to know 


what that whole picture is and to take that as a working 
hypothesis, for who knows it may prove a good guide and 
helpmate in their further investigations. 

We very well realize the difficulties which many of the 
Realization of the materialist scientists and philosophers of 
Difficulties. more than a generation ago experienced 
in grasping the teachings of Theosophy, for in the first 
place they supposed Theosophy to be nothing else but mere 
speculations of the ancients, and mixed it up with orthodox 
religions ; secondly, they were obsessed with the mistaken 
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idea of the human race being only a few hundred thousand 
years old or a couple of million years at most ; thirdly, 
they had no adequate knowledge of the past history of the 
earth and man, or of the existence of the mighty civilizations 
of old and of the history of their rise and fall, etc. Thanks 
to the admirable courage shown by Madame Blavatsky in 
putting forth views which were in advance * of those held 
by nineteenth century orthodox science steeped in materialism, 
orthodox philosophy submerged in classicism, and orthodox 
religions soaked in superstition and distorted by .the slavish 
following of outworn dogmas and soulless traditions ; thanks 
again to the pointed attention drawn by her to the great 
antiquity of man, the greater antiquity of the earth, the 
Contributions of existence of great ancient civilizations, of 

Theosophy. archaic knowledge, of the living Adepts 
in possession of this knowledge and the possibility of coming 
in contact with Them, the Inner Government of the World 
by an Occult Hierarchy, etc. ; thanks once more to the 
valuable researches of modern scholars and scientists and 
their corroborations of many of the statements made in 
1888 by Madame Blavatsky in her monumental work The 
Secret Doctrine and other classic literature of Theosophy, 
the present generation of scientists and philosophers have 
begun to see things in their proper perspective. 

If once the fact is recognized and grasped that what is 
Theosophy Gives known as Theosophy is not a figment of 
Right Values. imagination or the speculations of the 

ancients, but that it is the accumulated wisdom of ages 
arrived at by the occult method — a method worthy of study 

’ " It is impossible not to feel the greatest respect for Madame Blavatsky 's 
writings on this subject [What is the Soul ?] ; of respect, and if the word 
be permitted, of admiration, writing when she did, she anticipated many 
ideas which, familiar today, were in the highest degree novel fifty years 
ago.” (From an article by Prof. C.E.M. Joad on ” What is the Soul ? ” in The 
Aryan Path, May 1937). 
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and investigation as the times are now ripe — then it will be 
realised that the study and knowledge of the whole Plan of 
Evolution as given in Theosophy, beginning with the dim 
past millions of years ago and stretching far into the future, 
is of the greatest importance, for with its help we can see 
the significance of the epoch-making events of the past and 
the present, trace their connection, find a guiding-hand in 
their occurrence, and realise that all of them are intended to 
lead humanity forward to a goal which is glorious and 
wonderful. A grasp of the theosophical outlook heartens 
and inspires us, makes us optimistic, and helps us to give 
right values to all events happening in the world, and to 
realize that all is well with the world, and that it is not at the 
tender mercy of unknown forces but guided by the Great 
Masters of the Wisdom to a magnificent end and purpose. 

There is a sequence of psychological phases of con- 
Phases of sciousness in evolution and the same succes- 
Consciousness. gf phases is observed in all evolutionary 

cycles, whether of a Root- race, a sub-race or a man, whether 
of an institution or a branch of knowledge. “ In every case 
consciousness has been found to work through functions 
which follow each other in definite sequence,” which is 
expressed diagrammatically in the table below : 

Table ^ 


Sequence of Phases of Consciousness : 

1st Phase, Consciousness centred in Perception. 

2nd „ „ „ „ Action. 

3rd „ „ „ „ Emotion. 

4th „ „ ,, „ Analytical Mind. 

5th „ „ „ „ Synthetic Mind. 

6th „ „ „ „ Intuition. 

7th „ „ „ „Will. 


^ Marcault and Hawliczek, The Next Step in Evolution, p..8, 
4 
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External nature does not change, it is man’s understand- 
ing of it that changes. It is the scientist who makes science, 
not science the scientist. And so according to the phase of 
evolution a scientist has reached will he give colouring to his 
science. The phase in the evolution of science and philosophy 
which we see now is nothing but the reflection of the phase in 
the evolution of consciousness reached by the scientist and the 
philosopher. This is a most helpful thought and is brought 
out in a number of monographs in this Series. 

This will explain the necessity of turning one’s attention 
Importance of to the study of man himself, his inner nature, 
the Study of Man. development and improvement. It is 

gratifying to note that the trend of world-events of some years 
past, and the impending danger to civilization by the likely 
misuse of nature’s forces discovered by science, have also 
forced pointed attention to, and shown the extreme urgency of, 
the study of man, which has been very much neglected and 
which has now become the centre of scientific study. This 
study of man — of his inner nature and his latent powers — and 
of the superphysical worlds, cannot be done, and it is necessary 
to emphasize this point here, by the orthodox scientific method. 
Theosophy holds the key to the unravelling of the superphysical 
mysteries. The scientist of today is the occultist of 
tomorrow. 

In the light of the knowledge of the Plan and of what has 

Present Crisis, a stated above, the crisis through which 

Transitional Phase. are at present passing and which threatens 
the disruption of our mighty civilization, which has been so 
laboriously built up, is only a transitional phase. We see be- 
fore our very eyes fundamental changes and upheavals in every 
department of life. The old forms are breaking up as they 
should, in view of the fact that the world is entering upon a 
new age of consciousness. What is needed is to give a correct 
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lead to the thought of the world. What we have to be careful 
about is to see that the new forms we build are of the 
right type, so that through them the new life may express 
itself fully. In this revaluation -in all departments of life and 
in the building up of new institutions in place of the old, 
Theosophy will be found to be of the greatest help. 

The present world-crisis is due to the State-chariot being 
Cause of the driven by three uncontrolled horses proceed- 

Present Crisis. jj^g unequal speed. The first represented 

by Science and Engineering is flying, as it were, with the speed 
of an aeroplane, the second and third represented respectively 
by Economics-Politics and Ethics- Spirituality are walking 
with the speed of a bullock-cart. What is wanted is a 
uniform steady progress of all the three, so that the State- 
chariot may run smoothly without danger of being dashed to 
pieces. The key to the situation is the study and practice of 
Theosophy. 

The intellectual progress of man has outstripped the 
Does Human progress in his moral and spiritual nature, so 
Nature Change ? * much SO that some people have begun 
to doubt, to despair and to be despondent whether human 
nature is changing at all. There is no doubt that human 
nature does* change, but extremely slowly in the beginning in 
absence of the knowledge of the Plan ; not knowing what he 
really is, not knowing the purpose and goal of life, man is 
merely drifting on the ocean of life ; but once he becomes 
aware of the Plan and grasps it, once he gets a glimpse of his 
own spiritual and divine nature, once he knows the purpose of 
life and his goal, and knowing that follows the discipline — 
How the Inner which inculcates the highest morality, the 
Urge ComcB, unselfish life, a life of spontaneous 

service and sacrifice — to bring his dormant divinity into activity 
^ Gerald Heard, Science Front, 1936, pp. 169-172. 
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in his own life, then he feels impelled to take his life into his 
own hands and finds that the unfoldment of his spiritual nature 
now becomes very rapid. Such a man in whom the inner direct- 
ing Self is awakening, in whom the dynamic powers of his spirit- 
ual nature are developing, never becomes a danger to society, 
for he does not only believe in, but is beginning to realize, 
the essential unity of all beings, nay, of the whole creation. 


Look at this question from any angle we may we cannot 
Solnfion of the but come to the conclusion that what is re- 
Crisis. quired is right knowledge and understanding 

and a proper perspective. Man has gone out from the centre, 
has conquered the outside world, has gained control over 
nature’s forces and does not know how to use them; the 
centrifugal force has been most active in him and this is the 
cause of the present menace to society. He should now change 
his focus, reverse his motion, make the centripetal force more 
and more active, retreat within himself and conquer the 
inner invisible world of his mental, emotional and spiritual 
nature. When he has achieved a balance between these two 
forces within himself then progress will be smooth and uniform. 

A very important thing about Theosophy is that it gives 


Theosophy and 
Rationalism. 


a rational exposition of the Eternal Truths 
which are fundamental to all the religions ; 


it gives the modus operandi of the noumena and phenomena 
of nature. Theosophy gives the step-by-step process and the 
why and wherefore of religious doctrines, and therefore its 
interpretations appeal to us more than the simple and dog- 
matic assertions of the theologian. The line dividing the 
Free Thought and Rationalistic Movements on the one hand 
and the Theosophical Movement on the other is very thin. 
Both are opposed to blind belief, superstition, and irrational, 
orthodox religiosity. Both aim at giving a rational exposition 
of truths in nature. Both are highly rational and scientific. 
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But the Theosophical teachings have an advantage over those 
of the Rationalistic school inasmuch as they fill up the gaps 
and supply the motive power and give a rationale for the inner 
and itpward urge in life by showing the origin of man, his 
purpose in life, his relation to the universe, and his continuous 


Theosophy, 

Pre-eminently 

Practical. 

attain the goal. 


evolution and glorious destiny. 

Theosophy is science shorn of its materialism. Theos- 
ophy is philosophy shorn of its classicism. Theosophy is 
religion shorn of its worn-out dogmas and soulless traditions. 
Theosophy is a synthesis of dematerialized science and philos- 
ophy and liberalised religion.^ 

The beauty of Theosophy is that it not only gives the 
knowledge of the Plan and the goal, but 
that it is also pre-eminently practical, inas- 
much as it shows the method as to how to 
Many have tried the method and realised 
the goal for themselves. 

The study of Theosophy, then, brings out among others 
the following points : 

1. That there are other worlds besides the physical 

world of the scientist which exist here and now, 
interpenetrating the coarser physical world, and 
these other worlds are composed of matter very 
much subtler and finer than, and of a different 
type from, that of the physical world.** 

2. That there is another method of investigation of 

Truth besides the Inductive Method of the scien- 
tist ; it is called the Occult Method. This Occult 
Method is used for the investigation of the. subtler 
worlds noted above. 


‘“Science, a Basis for Philosophy," a lecture by Lord Samuel, President 
of the British Institute of Philosophy, on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of 
the Indian Science Congress, Calcutta, Currmi Science, January 1938, p. 321. 

^ “ Chemistry “ (see Scheme). 
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3. That the scientists seem to have come to the end 
of their resources in the further disintegration of 
the atom, no matter what tremendous power and 
however delicate instruments or complicated ap- 
paratus they use. The projectile used to bombard 
the atom seems to combine with the products of 
disintegration and form other atoms ; disintegra- 
tion is followed by reintegration and artificial 
radioactivity is the result. {Vide supra p. 57.) 
This shows that the scientists will have to make use 

« TT. i.,. of another method, not the inductive 
Man Himself, the 

Instrument method, and another type of instrument 
if they wish to penetrate and investigate 
the worlds beyond the physical. Theosophy demonstrates 
other methods of investigation and other types of instruments 
to be employed. The method to be used is the metaphysical, 
followed by the occult, and the instruments to be used are 
within the person himself. This presupposes a knowledge of 
the constitution of man which Theosophy gives. Theosophy 
says that man is more than his body and mind. Theosophy 
again gives the method, and shows how each person may 
convert himself into a suitable instrument by purifying his body, 
emotions and mind by following an altruistic life, and thereby 
developing within himself the requisite instruments of research. 

Theosophy, further, says that man, once he has caught a 
glimpse of the Plan of Evolution, becomes a conscious and 
willing co-operator in helping humanity onwards. In this 
laudable effort, he incidentally develops the capacity to solve 
many of the great problems facing society. Realizing that 
he is a unit in the whole cosmos, recognizing the unity of 
life in the diversity of forms, with its corollary the Brotherhood 
f Man, as facts in nature and not merely as noble ideals, he 
comes more and more capable of using unselfishly the 
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powers which present-day science gives him and the still 
greater inner spiritual powers he is likely to attain. This 
again automatically solves . another great problem facing 
the world, namely, the menace to our present civilisation by 
the misuse of nature’s forces for selfish ends. 


It should not be supposed that this Scries, Where Theo* 


No Appeal to 
Blind Polth or 
Authority. 


SOPHY AND Science Meet, is intended 
only for students of Science and Theosophy. 
No greater mistake could be made. The 


book is meant for every man and woman who will take a 


little trouble to think, for it docs not appeal to blind faith. 


It is intended for those who arc dissatisfied with the 


present state of affairs, and are anxious to do what they 
can for society ; it is intended also for those who arc 
intellectually discontented ^ and therefore curious to know 
and find out the Truth for themselves. It is again meant 
for those who have in them a spirit of ^vtnture, who are 
desirous of exploring the latent facSBqf and hidden powers 
within their own selves, of )|SsGOVdn||f the Kc.'dity within. 
And this discover^' each mfiThas for himself ; no 

other person, howeyer he may be, can do that for him. 

The utmost another person can do is to show the way, but 
the way is to be trodden by each man by himself. 

Action springs from connetion, conviction comes through 
A’SUmnlutto right understanding, right understanding 
Modem Thought fro,„ right knowledge. The aim of 

Where Theosophy and Science Meet is to give this 
right knowledge and understanding, also to inspire and stimu- 
late thought. The Scries does not claim consideration by any 
appeal to' dogmatic authority, nor does it desire or claim to 
te.ach the doctrines, but with their help to interpret the world- 
drama, to emphasize the spiritual nature of man, that he is 
more than his body and mind, to show his rightful place in the 
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scheme of the universe, and to point out the Next Step in 

Evolution. 

To bring out the aims given above and to show the Plan 
Scheme of the of Evolution as given in Theosophy, a 

Book. tentative scheme is given elsewhere. The 

scheme is merely suggestive. No one is more conscious than the 
editor himself of the many gaps in the scheme. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I treats of 
Nature, of involution from Macrocosm to Microcosm ; Part II 
treats of Man, of evolution from Atom to Man ; Part III treats 
of God, of evolution from Humanity to Divinity ; Part IV 
treats of subjects showing the practical applications of the 
teachings of Theosophy. The order in which the subjects 
are given in Part III will show the rationale of their arrange- 
ment. It follow'S the focussing of consciousness in the different 
bodies of man, thus : 

1. The Physical (Physiology). 

2. The Etheric (Western Scientific Research and the 

Etheric Double). 

3. The Emotional (Mythology). 

4. The Mental (concrete, analytical), (Anthropology). 

5. The Mental (abstract, synthetic), (Philosophy and 

Theosophy). 

6. The Intuitional (Psychology). 

7. The Volitional (spiritual), (Yoga). 

The interpretation of the world-drama as given in this 
Series, Where Theosophy and Science Meet, in the light 
of the Ancient Wisdom will, it is hoped, give the reader a 
proper background for the conduct of life — a background which 
amplifies that given by Modern Science, and consequently 
gives a proper perspective and a wider outlook on the nature of 
Man and the Universe and their bearing on his life and destiny. 

D. D. Kanga 
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SCHEME OF THE BOOK 

PART I : NATURE 

(FROM MACROCOSM TO MICROCOSM) 

From Macrocosm to Microcosm 

Man and the Universe 

Geology and The Secret Doctrine Compared 

Archaeology 

The Meaning of Symbols : A Psychological and Philo- 
sophical Survey 

PART II: MAN 

(FROM ATOM TO MAN) 

Matter and the Atom 
Chemistry 

Physics (Light, Sound, etc.) 

Relativity 

Modern Mathematical Thought 
Evolutionary Biology : The Evolution of Form 
From Mineral to Man 

PART III : GOD 

(FROM HUMANITY TO DIVINITY) 

Physiology 

Western Scientific Research and Etheric Double 
Mythology 
Anthropology 
Philosophy and Theosophy 
Psychology 
Yoga 
5 
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PART IV : 

SOME PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 

Methods of Research 

Psychic Research 

Medicine 

Astrology 

Law 

The Practical Application to Politics and Government 

Education 

And What of Art ? 

Whither Science ? 



MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

III 

{Continued from page 24) 

THE AS'VALAYANAGRHYAMANTRABHASYA 
By Dr. C. Kunhan raja 

The author does not quote many works. We find the usual 
sources like Yaska and S'aunaka. S'ruti is profusely drawn upon. 
The differences in the readings among the various S'akhas are 
noticed. In the Mysore manuscript there is a reference to S^ims'u- 
mara Brahmana. The quotation is as follows. Tatha ca s'ims'u- 
marabrahmaiie s'ruyate : yasmai namab tato dharmo murdhanam 
ityadi. The following passages are very closely related to the 
passages found in the Rgvedabha§ya of Skandasvamin : 

(1) evam vyakhyayamane ’syardharcasya vais^''adevatvara 

prasajyeta. tac canistara. agneyatvaS cesyate. ato 
’giieh prasadad iti vakyas'esejja bhavitavyam. evam 
vakyas'esadhyahare vis'vesam devanam apradhanyam 
agner eva pradhanyain bhavati tan no mitro varunio 
mamahantam iti vat. P. 45 

This may be compared to what Skandasvamin says about the 
passage tan no mitro varuno mamahantam. This is his statement ; 

evam agneh pradhanyain ; mitradinaS capradhanyam. 
ato ’sya suktasyagneyatve na vyaghatah. 

(2) vratapatis'abdas' ca yady api vratanam patir vratapatir 

ity evam anvakhyayate tathapi yatha praVinas^abdah 
prakrsto viijayam ity evam anvakhyayaraanam pra- 
krstamatrasya vacako na viijayam eva prakrstasya 
evam ayam adhipatimatrasya vacako na vratanam 
evadhipateh. tena vratanam ity etasya vratapatir ity 
etenapaunaruktyam. P. 159 


6 
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This may be compared to what Skandasvamin says about the 
combination vasor indram vasupatim. This is his statement : 

vasupatis'abdas tu yady api vasunam patir vasupatir 
ity evam vyutpadyate tathapi atra svaminam aha na 
dhanasyaiva svaminam. tad yatha. pravinas'abdah pra- 
krsto vinayam ity evam vyutpadyate. atha ca pravino 
vyalcaraxje pravino vinayam iti ca prayogadars'anat 
prakrstamatram aha na vinayam eva prakrstam. 

Like the vararucaniruktasamuccaya, this commentary is also 
very helpful in reconstucting and correcting the commentary on 
the Rgveda by Skandasvamin. 

I give below a few quotations from the commentary selected 
at random, which may give a better idea of the commentary. 

(1) agnib, rsih drasta s'ubhas'ubhasya lokapaktvat. 

(2) bhur bhuvah svah svaha iti catasriiam vyahrtinam rsih 

prajapatib purvah paramesthi. kalpajatvad vyahrtinam 
vamadevarsatve prapte tadapavadah smaryate bhaga- 
vata s'aunakena. 

prajapater vyahrtayab purvasya paramesirhinah* 
vyastas' caiva samastas'ca brEhmam aksaram om iti. 
aksara^y eva sarvatra nimittam balavattaram. 

(3) kecid imam mantram adhyatmikam raanyante. 

(4) janan. kirn, adhikaram asmadbhaktatam va. 

(5) kifi ca asrain sadhasthe. samipikam idam adhikaraiiam 

kupe gargakulam iti yatha. 

(6) tvayi. nimitta esa saptami carmaiji dvipinam hanti iti 

yatha. 

(7) anadistadevatamantranyayena asya mantrasya devata- 

kalpanam. 

(8) ayam evagnir vais'vanara ityadina bhasyeija. 

(9) ayasan. tatha ca kausitakanam pathalh. 

(10) visijur bhagavan vasudevab. 

(11) tasmai. tadarthya esa caturthi. tadarthyan ca mas'ake- 

bhyo dhuma iti yatha. 

(12) dutam. sandes'ena yah presyate sa duta ity ucyate. 

(13) bhadraiji bhajaniyani bhandaniyani va. 

(14) dvisadbhyah. tadarthya esa caturthi. tadarthyaS ca 

nas'ah. mas^akebhyo dhuma iti yatha. 

(15) cakras'abdah samuhavacanah- brahmanacakram ksatri- 

yacakram iti yatha. 

(16) medham. sakrcchrutagranthadharaija s'aktir medhety 

ucyate, 
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A New Approach to the Vedas by Ananda K. Coomaraswami. 
Luzac and Sons, London. 

This is a short book of a little over a hundred pages. It is 
as the sub- title shows, an essay in translation and exegesis of 
the vedas. The work contains the Brhadaranyakopanisad I, 2, 
some portions of the Maitri Upanisad and three vedic hymns, 
namely l^gveda X, 129 ; X, 72 and X, 90. He gives in the work 
a translation of the text taken up and then also an elaborate 
commentary. At the end there are some extensive notes and an 
appendix. The work is not meant for “ professional scholars.” 
The author says in the Introduction, “ Meanwhile there are others 
beside professional scholars, for whom the vedas are significant. 
In any case no great extension of our present measure of under- 
standing can be expected from philological research alone, however 
valuable such methods of research may have been in the past.” 
(p. viii). The author starts the Introduction thus, “ Existing 
translations of vedic texts, however etymologically ‘ accurate ’ are 
too often unintelligible or unconvincing, sometimes admittedly 
unintelligible to the translator himself.” Further on he says, 
“ It is very evident that for an understanding of the Vedas, a 
knowledge of Sanskrit, however profound^ is insufficient.” {p. vii). 
Again he says, “ As regards the commentary : here I have simply 
used the resources of Vedic and Christian scriptures side by 
side.” (p. ix). These passages show the attitude of the author and 
the method he has followed. One may be quite willing to admit 
that “ Neither the ‘ Sacred Books of the East ’ nor for example 
such translations of the Upanisads as those of R. E. Hume, or 
those of Mitra, Roer and Cowel, recently reprinted, even approach 
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the standards set by such works as Thomas Taylor’s version of 
the Enneads of Plotinus, or Friedlaender’s of Maimonides’ Guide 
for the perplexed." But when Mr. Aiianda K. Coomaraswami says, 
“ Translators of the Vedas do not seem to have possessed any 
previous knowledge of metaphysics, but rather to have gained 
their first and only notions of ontology from Sanskrit sources,” 
one must remark that he has unforunately strayed far out of the 
bounds of legitimate criticism. First of all Mr. Coomaraswami’s 
parallel is not happily selected. Study of Greek and Latin has 
been going on in Europe for centuries and the European languages 
had long adapted themselves to the needs of expressing classical 
ideas. But when in the ninteenth and the twentieth centuries, 
Sanskrit works were rendered into English there was no convention 
regarding the equation of Sanskrit words with the words of 
European languages, as there was between the words of Classical 
languages and the modern European Languages. The stiffness 
of the translatioirs is mostly due to this want of harmony between 
the language of the original and the language into which the 
translation is made. The translations were meant as inter- 
pretations of the texts in a modern language rather than as a 
version in a modern language to satisfy the needs of an ordinary 
reader. The professional scholars’ job was to fix the meaning of 
the texts. Secondarily such translations served the needs of those 
who wanted to know the contents of such texts but who were not 
very particular about the philological accuracy of such transla- 
tions. Even after all such statements in the Introduction, when 
Mr. Coomaraswami came to the real task of translation, he had to 
put the Sanskrit word within brackets after the translation in 
many cases. As for polish of language in translation and the 
understandability of the translation, this is a matter of opinion. 
Personally I am afraid that after his attack on the professional 
scholars, he has not surpassed them either in the matter of free 
language nor in the matter of understandability. But in the 
matter of philological accuracy, he falls far short of the professional 
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scholar. I am not at all certain if the present translation will be 
in any way a better help for persons other than professional 
scholars to understand the text, than the translations that have 
already appeared and have been mentioned by the author in 
the Introduction. Mr. Coornaraswami has tried to be accurate and 
in this effort he has sacrificed the purity of language. But he has 
not been able to be philologically accurate also. In the matter 
of translation, it would have been far better if he had taken the 
translation from some recognized work. When we come to the 
commentary and the notes, it must be said that the author has done 
a distinct survice to students of Indian Religion. The commentary 
and notes show a thoroughness of scholarship and a power of 
grasping highly obstruse subjects in a clear way and studying them 
in the light of allied subjects. The author has shown a new way 
of approach to the study of the Vedas and in the method followed 
here he has fully justified the title that he has given to the work. 
We whole-heartedly welcome this work and we hope that the 
path shown by the author will be followed by other exponents of 
Hindu religion. 

Editor 


Saiva Siddhanta (in the Meykanda S^astra) by Miss Violet 
Paranjoti, M.A., L.T., Ph. D., Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 
Luzac and Co., London, 1938. Price Rs. 4 or 6 sh. 

This is the Dissertation submitted by the author for the 
Degree of Ph. D. in the Madras University. In this work the 
author has made full use of the Literature contained in Tamil on 
the subject. There are practically few books on the subjects. 
Besides a clear exposition of the subject in a masterly way the 
author has drawn attention to other religions and pointed out the 
relation of the S^aiva Siddhanta to other religions. The work 
contains nine chapters dealing with (1) the Literature, (2) epesti- 
mology, (3) God, (4) Maya and its evolutes, (5) proofs of the 
existence of the soul, (6) the impurity-fettered soul, (7) the freeing 
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of such a soul, (8) release and (9) the alien schools in relation to 
the S'aiva Siddhanta. This shows that the treatment of the subject 
is very comprehensive, done in a comparative and critical way. 
We congratulate the author on the splendid success of her under- 
taking and we thank her for giving us such a clear exposition of 
an improtant subject on which works accessible to the general 
student and reader are very few. 

Editor 


Maxims of 'AU. Translated by J. A. Chapman. With an 
Urudu Foreword by Shams-Ul-Ulama Maulana Sayyid Nasir 
Husain, Pages xii, 71. The Oxford University Press, 1937. 
Price Re 1-8. 

This useful little book contains the sayings of ’Ali the son-in- 
law of the Prophet and the “ greatest hero of Islam.” Several 
collections of varying sizes have been made to collect the teachings 
of ’Ali, from his own sermons. ’Ali’s distinction as an orator and 
teacher of Islam is held to be next in rank only to that of the 
Prophet himself. 

In spite of the great difficulties that beset the translator, 
Mr. Chapman has rendered a great literary service to the English- 
speaking world by this translation. The maxims embodied in the 
book under review are eternal truths useful to all people at all times. 
There is little in this book that can be said to be controversial. 
There are several epigrams which require deep reflection and assimi- 
lation. Useful advice of how to get on in a world of passion and 
intrigue, in a world full of temptations and selfishness, is given in 
the most direct manner. It is a welcome addition to all thinking 
persons and the value of a book of this kind can never be over- 
estimated, for we often require to be reminded of our short comings 
and their remedies. 

A. N. Krishnan 


1. Lectures on The Bhagavad Gita by D. S. Sarma, M. A., 
Principal, Government Arts College, Rajahmundry, Published 
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by N. Subba Rao Pantulu, President of tlie Hindu Samaj, 
Rajahmundry, 1937. Pages xiii, 213. 

II. The Bhagavad Giia by D. S. Sarma, M.A., Principal, 
Government Arts College, Rajahmundry, Text, Translation with 
Introduction and Notes, Second Edition, pp. Ixi, 287. Published 
by the Madras Law Journal Office, Mylapore, 1936. 

III. The Bhagavad Gita with Text in Devanagari and Eng- 
lish Translation by D. S. Sarma, M.A., Principal, Government 
Arts College, Rajahmundry, Second Edition, pp. vi, 212. The 
Madras Law Journal Office, Mylapore, 1936. Price Annas Four. 

IV. Srimad Bhagavad Gita (Text of the Suddha Dharma 
Mandalam edition), Publised by T. M. Janardanam for the Suddha 
Dharma Mandalam Association, The Suddha Dharma Office* 
Mylapore, Madras, S. India. (For presentation only). 

Professor D. S. Sarma, already well-known as the author of 
some well-written books on Hinduism, has embodied in his Lec- 
tures on the Bhagavad Gita his views and impressions. Professor 
Radhakrishnan, writing the ‘Foreword’, concludes thus, while 
commending the suggestion of Professor Sarma that one should set 
apart a few minutes every day for prayer and meditation : that the 
Gita should be read slowly allowing each word to sink into our 
consciousness which would enable a person to absorb its thoughts ; 
and this absorption would make one realize that we live here for a 
purpose larger than we can see (p. xiii). 

The approach of Professor Sarma to the Gita is not of the 
traditional type. In the first lecture he mentions the several 
methods of reading the Gita, e.g, the ritualistic way, the theologian’s 
way, the method of the critical European scholar prompted by 
intellectual curiosity and lastly, the old-time Christian Missionary 
method of reading the Gita with a view to find fault with its 
teachings. Mr. Sarma argues that his method is different from all 
these. According to him, religion is something that introduces 
order and singleness of aim into the manifold activities of man that 
would otherwise remain chaotic. Religion has been the mainstay for 
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the continuance of humanity throughout. Therefore, Mr. Sarma’s 
aim in recommending the study of the G%ta to our young 
men, is not merely as a dope but as something which will furnish 
them with the necessary soul-force and faith in the God (pp. 4-5), 
To Mr. Sarma the appeal of looking upon the Gita as the divine 
Mother is the real feeling of every Hindu (p. 8). 

In advocating a study of the Gita Mr. Sarma recommends 
that the Gita must be studied as a practical guide to everyday life ; 
that it may be studied either in the original or in the vernacular 
versions ; that in the early stages one would be wiser to confine him- 
self to the bare text, Mr. Sarma gives his personal suggestions to 
the student who would like to make the Gita his spiritual guide. 
This can be successfully done only by reading the text over and 
over again, marking and pondering over such passages as require 
further elucidation or appeal to the individual most. The real help 
in the interpretation of the Gita is the habit of meditation. Thus, 
Professor Sarma strikes a clearly personal note and a personal ap- 
proach to the study of the Gita. 

In the second lecture the various component words of the colo- 
phon of the Gita are analyzed. . These words convey to Professor 
Sarma an inner significance and a personal appeal. He does not 
agree with the division of the Gita into the three sections of six 
chapters each. He has reasons to believe that there are gaps in the 
Gita which might have remained obscure but for the great commen- 
tators. He is able to distinguish two main streams, the ethical and 
the metaphysical, which are very much mixed and to the beginner 
would cause not a little difficulty. Mr. Sarma would therefore inter- 
pret the Gita as covering the whole Avay of man’s pilgrimage to the 
feet of God. This is the song of the Lord. By being raised to the 
rank of an Upanisad the teaching of the Gita is accepted as 
authoritative and Hinduism has reaffirmed its faith in the principle 
of graded progress that underlies its ancient scheme of four as'ramas. 
The Gita is also the yogas'astra. The teacher represents the 
Absolute Principle and Arjuna is the symbol of the man or afflicted 
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soul. The conversation between Krsna and Arjuna takes place at 
a supreme crisis in the history of our people (p. 28). 

In the third lecture Mr. Sarma tries to define and understand 
the term spiritual life. To him it begins with the awakening “ and 
proceeds along Karma and Bhakti and reaches its culmination in 
Jnana. But there are no hard and fast lines between one phase 
and another. Spiritual life is not a staircase in which we can 
count the steps. It is a gentle slope that leads us to the feet of 
God.” (p. 41). 

The attitude of the Gita towards contemporary Schools of 
Thought forms the subject matter of the fourth lecture. The great 
work is not intolerant or narrow. It strikes the golden mean and 
the method followed is the same whether it has to deal with 
ritualists or ascetics, with scientists or polytheists or quietists. It 
sympathizes with them, recognizes the elements of value in their 
thought and practice, but gently points out the error of their ways, 
throws light on their limitations and leads them to a higher and 
better way (p. 53). 

To Mr. Sarma the Gita strikes an extrordinarily modern note 
in certain respects. Man has a body and a soul which belong to 
opposing influences ; what is the relation between the two, is the 
real question. In other words, what is the svadharma of man. 
Wading through the different statements of the Gita Mr. Sarma 
does not agree with the view of the ascetics who are out for the 
eradication of all natural desires, for in certain places Kama or 
desire is identified with the Supreme Being when not opposed to 
Dharma (p. 56). Mr. Sarma finds in the Greek Arete an equivalent 
nearer than any English word. Just as Arete has an individual 
and an universal aspect, we have Dharma which is vmiversal and sva- 
dharma which is personal. Svadharma enables one to achieve the 
best that he is capable of, by perfecting his natural endowments 
and by making most of his circumstances. Thus, the Gita connects 
svadharma with svahhWoa. It connotes ease, spontaneity, and 
efficiency ; not only these, but also grace and beauty. 

7 
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In the sixth and last lecture, Mr. Sarma tries to answer some 
of the charges levelled against Hinduism by the westerners. 
Whether the Gita has any remedy to suggest with reference to 
social evils, or is it only the culmination of a selfish spirit of 
monkish piety ? Has it no thought for the suffering humanity at 
large ? In solving these burning questions of the day, Mr. Sarma 
lays emphasis that here again the Gita should be taken as a practical 
gospel and not treated as scripture. He arrives at the following 
conclusions based on an intensive study of the Gita ; 

(1) Dharma is so called because it maintains the social order ; 
and to accuse the culture of a nation which has produced all the 
secular s'astras and which has, above all, built up the edifice of the 
Varqa-as'rama-dharma of being anti-social or other-wordly, is only 
ridiculous (p. 69). 

(2) To the Hindu thinkers all progress in human history 
has to be looked upon as an aspect or phase of the progress seen 
in the order of creation. That is, it has to be judged according 
to the degree of the conquest of spirit over matter. It has to be 
tested by the standard of spiritual values. The question, according- 
ly, is to the particular age or yuga. The criteria employed in 
the different standards set for the different yugas can be seen in 
the epics written by Valmiki and Vyasa (pp. 73-4). 

(3) The Gita does not tolerate the man who lays down the 
law for himself either. It advises us to go to the scriptures but 
warns us against following the letter instead of the spirit (p. 85). 

Mr. Sarma suras up his position with the following words : 
“ With us progress is the process of the perfection of Dharma. 
And the perfection of Dharma implies both the perfection of the 
individual and the perfection of society. In fact, we cannot have 
the one without the other. They both act and react on each 
other. Therefore, we believe that nations and their civilizations 
have to be judged ultimately by the same standards as individuals 
and their characters. We cannot have one set of values for the 
citizen and another set of values for the state.” The Gita preaches 
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the highest harmony and happiness, not only for the individual 
but for the humanity at large — P eace. 

In the three Appendices that follow, the speeches of the three 
Indian patriots are reprinted, viz. Gna : The Universal Mother 
by Mr. Gandhi ; Gtta : The Celestial Fruit by the late 
Mr. B. G. Tilak and Gita: The Treasure House of Dharma by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

The latter part of the book contains the English rendering 
of the Gita by Pi'ofessor Sarma, without the text. This is the 
same as the two other translations which are being taken up for 
review. We must thank Professor Sarma for the sincerity with 
which he speaks his convictions and the value which he attaches 
to the study of the Gita by pondering over one verse after another 
and assimilating its teachings slowly and by the personal method 
of meditating and understading. This would make every tenet of 
the teachings of the Gita part of the individual and act as a 
practical guide in daily life which is the aim of the author. 

II 

The Student’s Edition of the Bhagavad Gita with the. text 
in Devanagari and translation by the same author is now running 
its second edition. In an elaborate introduction running to sixty- 
one pages Mr. Sarma has tried to compress his views on the 
age, the form, the message and the synthesis of the Gita. He 
follows the Historical Method in the determination of the age. 
As an episode in the Mahabharata it occurs just before the 
momentous battle. As the chosen instrument of Divine justice 
the most important role is assigned to Arjuna. S'ri Krsna stands 
for the Supreme Deity which gives the necessary strength to the 
faltering Arjuna. Mr. Sarma pleads for a very liberal interpreta- 
tion of the Gita without narrowing it to any particular school of 
thought or critical criterion. 

The Notes following the text are useful to the student-begin- 
ners and are calculated to supply certain missing data for a complete 
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understanding of the Gita. They are also critical in that the 
author states his reason for adopting a particular reading in the text 
in preference to others. 

The Appendices A and B contain an extract from the writings 
of Mr. Grandhi in the YoUNG India and one from the writings of 
Arobindo Ghose about the Gita and Caste System. In welcoming 
this translation of the Gita one cannot forget the impetus which 
Dr. Besant gave to the study of that great work by her first trans- 
lation a generation ago. The impact of that movement can still 
be felt. 


III 

This edition of the Gita with the text and translation, is a 
cheaper edition of the earlier student’s edition. This is also run- 
ning its second edition and is priced at the low figure of Annas 
Four per copy. This is perhaps intended to reach a larger public 
by placing it within the reach of all. In the short introduction, 
Professor Sarma tries to analyze the content of the Gita in its 
triple aspect of Karma, Bhakti and Jfiana yogas but at the same 
time warns against looking at the teachings of the Gita as at a 
staircase. The Gita, acording to Professor Sarma is unique in 
that it embraces all forms of spiritualism and appeals to all alike. 

IV 

The Suddha Dharma Mandalam edition of the Gita is some- 
what different from our Gita, For one thing, it contains more 
verses than the extant versions of the Bhagavad Gita. Its divisions 
and names of the chapters are also different. The colophon at 
the end of each chapter is different form the extant versions of the 
Gita. I give below a comparative statement of some of the differ- 
ent chapter headings in the ordinary edition and that of the Suddha 
Dharroa Mandalam edition as examples. 
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Chap. Ordinary 

EDITION 

1. Arjuna vis'adayoga 

2. Sankhya yoga 

3. Karma yoga 

4. JSana yoga 

5. Sanyisa yoga 

6. Dhyana yoga 

7. VijSana yoga 


8. Ak§ara brahma yoga 

9. Rajavidyaraja guhya yoga 


SUDDHA DHARMA MANDALAM 
EDITION 

Gitavataranirupanam n a m a 
vyasti prapavarthaparab, etc. 
Sankhyakande Jfi[anasa|:ke 
Nara NaraySnadharma gita 
n^ma 

Avataragita nama, etc. 
Adhikaragita nama 
S^iksagita 
Karapagita 
Kavailyagita 

Sankhya Kapde Bhaktisatke 
svarHpaglta 
Sadhanatryagita 
Mayagita 
Moksagita 
Brahmasvarupag^ta 
Pranayamagita 
Paramatmagita 
Aksaragita 
Raiavidyagita 


There are twenty-six chapters in the latter edition. The 
arrangement of the same material into 26 chapters is a special feature 
of the Suddha Dharroa edition. The index of half -verses at the end 
of the book will be useful for purpose of reference to the workers 
in the field. 


A. N. Krishnan 
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New Catalogus Catalogorum : A complete and up-to-date 
Alphabetical Register of Sanskrit and Allied Works and Authors, 
published under the Authority of the University of Madras, 
edited by an Editorial Committee consisting of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M.A., I.E.S. (Retd.) Editor-in-Chief, 
Prof. P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri, M.A., B.A. (Oxon.) and C. Kunhan 
Raja, B.A. (Hons.), D. PHIL. (Oxon.). 

The University of Madras has done well in undertaking the 
publication of the above catalogue, and all lovers of Sanskrit will 
remain grateful to the University for the generous undertaking. It 
is high time to revise Dr. Aufrecht’s Cfl:faZogws Ca^^rZogom^« and 
bring it over as an up-to-date and indispensible book of reference for 
the Orientalists at large after an interval of more than thirty-five 
years during which time so many important collections of 
manuscripts have been brought to light and several catalogues 
have been published in India and abroad. It is also highly com- 
mendable that the Editors have decided to include all books on 
Buddhism and Jainism which are available in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrt, 
Tibetan and Chinese languages. I wish to. suggest here one or two 
points by way of improving the Catalogue so far as the Buddhist 
Literature is concerned. 

It would be desirable for the Editors to pay greater attention in 
dealing with the Buddhist Literature, so that some of the glaring 
errors might have been avoided. For example on page 6b, under 
the entry, aksayamati^ariprccha, the reference is given to the 
Kyoto Catalogue thus: Kanjur Kyoto, II, 14. It ought to be 
corrected into — Kyoto II, 760 (14). Similarly, on page 8a, under the 
entry, ak^obhyatathagatavyuha, we have to correct Kyoto II, 6 
into Kyoto II, 760 (6). Again on page 66, under the same entry^ 
ak^ayamati the SiksUsamuccaya is stated to be a work of 
Jayadeva! It is well-known that the author of the Siksas, is 
S'antideva and not Jayadeva. The name of the translator of the 
ah^obhyasutra on page 8a is Lokaraksa according to Nanjio, not 
Lokaksema as printed here. Similarly we have to correct on page 76 
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aksaras'atakanamavrtti into aksams' at akavrtiinama. On page. 8cr 
a work called S'ncakrasamvaraseka^rakriya (printed, — sekarakri-) 
is entered under the author, Aksobhyavajra. The same work, 
according to the Tibetan Index, is translated under another title, 
Srlcakrasamvarastotra. Therefore, that work also is to be 
mentioned here. On the same page b a work is mentioned under 
the title Aksobyasadhana. Its proper title is bhagavadaksobhya ; 
hence it must be put under bh-series. Name of the author of 
aksobhydmiqangika — is Sabaripada and not Saharipad as printed 
in the catalogue (86). Viravajra, the author of aksobhyopayi- 
kapatrika (86), is also called S'uravajra. Both forms are given 
by Cordier and we must have it ‘ Viravajra or S'uravajra In 
some places certain works seem to have escaped the attention of 
the editors and hence omitted completely ; angasamaya, for ex- 
ample, (Cor. p. 255) which is to be entered after Angavaidyanidana 
page 336, is not done so. On page 5a under the entry, akutobhayd, 
it is stated that it is Nagarjuna’s own gloss on his Madhya- 
makakarikas. Though it is generally believed so, the author of 
the gloss cannot be taken to be the same person as Nagarjuna 
himself, since the gloss contains quotations from Aryadeva. It is, 
therefore, according to the Chinese version, attributed to one 
Pingalaksa. In places like this, it may be useful to mention the 
differences of opinion. 

It may not be out of place here to bear in mind the fact that 
a very great number of Buddhist works, more than 2,000 in number 
are hidden in translations into foreign languages, viz. Chinese 
and Tibetan and that only a small number of books are available 
in Sanskrit at present. Fortunately for us, all the available 
translations of the Buddhist works have been carefully catalogued 
by several scholars and those catalogues will be useful for the 
present task. Some of them are mentioned by the editors in the 
preface among the list of catalogues consulted for the purpose. It 
is to be pointed out here that though the titles of the books in 
most cases are given in Sanskrit by the catalogue-compilers, yet 
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there are many more works whose Sanskrit titles are not supplied 
by them. Unless those books are also included in the present 
catalogue, it cannot he said to be a complete Register. In this 
respect, even the provisional part of the catalogue now issued, 
remains incomplete, i may mention one book as an example 
here. Agnipldapras'amani dhdrini, a Sanskrit work, recorded in 
Kanjur, is not entered in the catalogue. 

As already pointed out above, Buddhist Literature for the 
most part is available only in Chinese and Tibetan translations ; 
and we owe much to ancient acaryas who translated those works 
into foreign languages in co-operation with the native scholars of 
the respective countries. They were not mere translators, they 
were true interpreters as well and they worked heart and soul in 
those lands for the cause of spreading the ancient Indian culture 
in foreign countries. Therefore they may also be considered to be 
real authors of some valuable works. It will not therefore, be 
inappropriate on the part of editors to include the names of those 
acaryas of ancient India in the New Catalogus Catdlogorum. 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri 


Suddha ( Sanatana) Dharma : Suddha Dharma Mandalam 
Pamphlet No. 4, The Suddha Dharma Office, Mylapore, Madras, 
S. India. 

This is a short paper read at the Convention of Religions at 
Puri in June 1936 with the Raja of Puri as President. The main 
object of this pamphlet is to enable the general public to have a 
fairly distinct knowledge about Suddha Dharma as regards its 
philosophy, principles and practice. The message of the Suddha 
Dharma is given in the five verses at the beginning. Then follows 
an account of the principles and practice of that Dharma. The 
history of the Mandalam and the Literature are attempted to be 
surveyed only feebly. The References at the end supply the texts 
on which the statements in the body of the book are based. 

A. N. Krishnan 
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Sree Guru Thathxva Kiwafsawby Brahmasree N. Subramanya 
Aiyar, President-Founder, Sree Brahinavidya Vimarsini Sabha, 
89, Loyds Road, Royapettah, Madras. 

This is the second of the series of books, projected by the 
above Sabha and investigates into the truth about the nature of the 
principle of teachership. It is a disquisition which brings in a lot of 
relevant literature into the discussion and narrates stories to show 
the high pedestal which has been assigned to the Acarya in our 
society. The relevant topics of the various names of the teacher, 
the truth and significance of guruship, the guruparampara are all 
dealt with, and an attempt is made to collate the tattvas with the 
various matrkasaras. The Gurvaryastava and the Mahasodas'i- 
mdtrkastotra are printed at the end of the book. This is a book 
interpreting the principle of guruship in accordance with the Ad- 
vaita School and reconciling the teachings of the S'ri Vidya School 
with the teachings of the former. A. N. Krishnan 


Professor Hermann Jacobi passed away on the 
21st of October 1937. He was nearly 88 years of 
age at that time. He was born at Cologne on the 1 1th 
February 1850 as the son of a business man. He 
was educated at Cologne, Berlin and Bonn. He was 
Professor at Muenster, Kiel and Bonn Universities. 
He joined the last University in 1 899. He visited 
India in 1873-74. He was one of the greatest Sans- 
krit Scholars of Europe. In his death Sanskrit 
Scholarship has sustained a loss which can never be 
repaired. He was a versatile scholar and equally 
profound and thorough in all the branches of Sanskrit 
Learning which he handled. His name is best known 
for the stand he made in maintaining the date of 
Rgveda as far anterior to what Max Muller had 
computed. Jacobi made his stand, along with the 
late Bal Gangadhar Tilak, on astronomical basis. 
We record our deep sense of sorrow at the passing 
away of this great scholar. 


8 





EDITORIAL NOTES 

We are very happy that more and more Oriental 
Periodicals of established reputation are coming into 
exchange relations with our Bulletin. This is a recog- 
nition that we are doing some useful work. We have 
never been anxious about the financial aspect. The 
Adyar Library publications have never been a source 
of income ; in this enterprise we have been always 
working on a loss. But if there is a recognition that 
we are doing some useful work, we are very well grati- 
fied and we feel that we have been amply compensated 
for our money spent on these publications and the 
labour needed for the publications. We need not 
specify the periodicals that have come into exchange 
relations. We publish the whole list at the end of 
the issue. 

Our work of preparing a Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Adyar Library is progressing. In this connec- 
tion we may appeal to some other Libraries to prepare 
reliable catalogues and to publish them. There are 
many MSS. Libraries which do not have a catalogue 
accessible to scholars. There are good collections in 
Baroda, in the two Libraries in Lahore and at Shanti- 
niketan. The catalogue of the Baroda collection is 
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not yet complete. There is no catalogue of the two 
collections in Lahore (The University Library and the 
Library of the D. A. V. College) available in print. 
The collection in Shantiniketan too has no published 
catalogue. U nless these collections are properly cata- 
logued and unless these catalogues are incorporated in 
the Catalogus Catalogorum its value will be certainly 
lessened. It is hoped that those who are in charge of 
these Libraries will prepare catalogues and give the 
opportunity to the Editors of the Catalogus Cata- 
logorum to incorporate their contents in the great work. 

We have received some remarks that in the Con- 
tents of the Bulletin, the name of Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 
appears too prominently. Practically the entire mat- 
ter is from the pen of Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. We have 
only to say that by the very nature of things, a little 
lack of variety in the matter of contributors is what 
cannot be helped. When we started the Bulletin we 
made it quite plain that this is not a general periodical 
in which contributions of scholars will be published. 
Our aim in starting the Bulletin was to make it a 
channel for communicating information regarding the 
Library to scholars. As such those who work in the 
Library have to contribute to the journal predominent- 
ly. It will be noticed that others working in the 
Library or for the Library are also contributing mater- 
ial for the Bulletin. It is true that the same names 
re-appear issue after issue. In a Library Bulletin this 
cannot be helped. But the suggestion that there is 
undue prominence to a particular name is not true. 
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We have been paying special attention to the 
Vedic Literature. Recently a large number of pre- 
Sayana Vedic Commentaries have come to light. In 
order to understand the condition of Vedic exegesis in 
medieval India, it is necessary to publish them. For 
many of them, manustripts are available only in a few 
Libraries ; for some of them there is only a single 
manuscript. We consider the publication of these 
commentaries a very urgent matter ; and so we have 
given more prominence to the Vedic side. 

We are happy to note that Dr. Lakshman Sarup 
has started his edition of the Rgveda Commentary of 
Madhava son of Venkatarya. After seeing the edition 
of the Commentary on Yaska’s Nirukta by Mahes'vara 
covering nearly 1,500 pages brought out by the learned 
Doctor, we are convinced that patient work and deep 
scholarship are essential factors in such undertakings. 
We note with special satisfaction in the announcement 
of the edition of the Rgveda Commentary the following 
sentence : “ Another noteworthy feature of this edition 
is that best efforts have been made to keep the text 
free from mistakes which are generally found in other 
editions.” It is found that the first volume (there will 
be six volumes) containing 800 pages will cost Rs. 40. 
The price may be considered a little too high. We 
have ourselves undertaken the publication of certain 
very important Vedic works. We have helped other 
institutions and scholars with manuscripts in bringing 
out such publications. We welcome the undertaking 
of Dj. Lakshman Sarup. 
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In publishing the commentary on the Rgveda by 
another Madhava we are publishing also the commen- 
tary of Madhava son of Venkatarya. Our aim is not to 
bring out a critical edition of this latter commentary. 
We include it in our edition only for the purpose of 
comparison. The problem of these two Madhavas 
has yet to be solved. We will continue the publication 
till the end of the first Astaka, which is the portion that 
is available for the Madhava commentary which we are 
editing. We are happy that a critical edition of the 
commentary of Madhava son of Venkatarya is also 
soon to appear. 

We may mention something about our serial 
publications. We have no intention of publishing the 
entire book in the Bulletin serially. That will take 
unduly long time to finish. We propose to publish in 
the Bulletin only small portions of the works. Then 
the entire work will be issued in the form of a book. 
For those who have been subscribing for the Bulletin 
at the time when the work appeared serially, the whole 
book will be available at a greatly reduced rate, so that 
the subscribers are not losers by having already paid 
for the portion that had appeared in the Bulletin. 

We are receiving some important publications for 
Review in the Bulletin. All books for Review in the 
Bulletin may be sent to the Editor and the books will 
be reviewed very promptly. 

Mr. A. N. Krishna Ayyangar, the Assistant Editor 
and Mr. N. Aiyaswami Sastri who is also working for the 
Bulletin, were Delegates from the Adyar Library to the 
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Trivandrum Session of the All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence. Both of them participated in the proceedings by 
reading Papers at their respective Sessions. 

Recently a very useful work has appeared from 
the Visvesvarananda Vedic Research Institute, Lahore, 
in the form of a word index to the Brahmanas and the 
Ara^yakas. In the large number of pre-Sayana com- 
mentaries on the Vedic Texts which have come to light 
in recent years there are profuse quotations from 
various Brahmanas. In order to enable scholars to 
trace such quotations, this index is of invaluable help. 
The task undertaken by the Institute is a very stupend- 
ous one, involving both money and labour. We 
congratulate the authorities of the Institute on their 
performance and wish them all success in continuing 
the work and completing the scheme. The absence of 
indices is one of the handicaps which a Sanskrit Scholar 
has to labour under whenever he has to trace up pas- 
sages to their sources. The work done by the Bhandar- 
kar Institute, Poona, and by the Visvesvarananda 
Vedic Research Institute, Lahore, will earn the grati- 
tude of all Oriental scholars. We know that a large 
amount of money is needed for the successful comple- 
tion of the work. We make our appeal to Governments 
and Universities to co-operate with this institute in this 
great undertaking by rendering financial aid. 
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THE LAW OF SACRIFICE 


g|4 IfksR itgtT Rt q q, | 

Devas performed a sacrifice of Him who 
was the embodiment of sacrifice ; and 
they were the first Dharma. 


By Annie Besant 

[Extract from “ The Ancient Wisdom ”J 

The study of the Law of Sacrifice follows naturally on 
the study of the Law of Karma, and the understanding 
of the former, it was once remarked by a Master, is as 
necessary for the world as the understanding of the 
latter. By an act of Self-sacrifice the Logos became 
manifest for the emanation of the universe, by sacrifice 
the universe is maintained, and by sacrifice man reaches 
perfection. ‘ Hence every religion that springs from 
the Ancient Wisdom has sacrifice as a central teaching, 

'The Hindu will remember the opening words of the Brihadaran- 
yakopanishad, that the dawn is in sacrifice ; the Zoroastrian will recall how 
Ahura-Mazdao came forth from an act of sacrifice ; the Christian will think of 
the Lamb — the symbol of the-Logos — slain from the foundation of the world. 
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and some of the profoundest truths of occultism are 
rooted in the law of sacrifice. 

An attempt to grasp, however feebly, the nature 
of the sacrifice of the Logos may prevent us from fall- 
ing into the very general mistake that sacrifice is an 
essentially painful thing ; whereas the very essence of 
sacrifice is a voluntary and glad pouring forth of life 
that others may share in it ; and pain only arises when 
there is discord in the nature of the sacrificer, between 
the higher whose joy is in giving and the lower whose 
satisfaction lies in grasping and in holding. It is that 
discord alone that introduces the element of pain, and 
in the supreme Perfection, in the Logos, no discord 
could arise ; the One is the perfect chord of Being, of 
infinite melodious concords, all tuned to a single note, 
in which Life and Wisdom and Bliss are blended into 
one keynote of Existence. 

The sacrifice of the Logos lay in His voluntarily 
circumscribing His infinite life in order that He might 
manifest. Symbolically, in the infinite ocean of light, 
with centre everywhere and with circumference nowhere, 
there arises a full-orbed sphere of living -light, a Logos, 
and the surface of that sphere is His will to limit 
Himself that He may become manifest. His veil ^ in 
which He incloses Himself that within it a universe 
may take form. That for which the sacrifice is made 
is not yet in existence ; its future being lies in the 
“thought” of the Logos alone; to Him it owes its 

' This is the Self-limiting power of the Logos, His Maya, the limiting princi- 
ple by which all forms are brought forth. His Life appears as " Spirit,” His 
Maya as ” Matter,” and these are never disjoined during manifestation. 
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conception and will owe its manifold life. Diversity 
could not arise in the “ partless Brahman ” save for 
this voluntary sacrifice of Deity taking on Himself form 
in order to emanate myriad forms, each dowered with 
a spark of His life and therefore with the power of 
evolving into His image. “ The primal sacrifice that 
causes the birth of beings is named action (Karma),” 
it is said ; ^ and this coming forth into activity from 
the bliss of the perfect repose of self-existence has ever 
been recognized as the sacrifice of the Logos. That 
sacrifice continues throughout the term of the universe, 
for the life of the Logos is the sole support of every 
separated “ life,” and He limits His life in each of the 
myriad forms to which He gives birth, bearing all the 
restraints and limitations implied in each form. From 
any one of these He could burst forth at any moment, 
the infinite Lord, filling the universe with His glory ; 
but only by sublime patience and slow and gradual 
expansion can each form be led upward until it be- 
comes a self-dependent centre of boundless power like 
Himself. Therefore does He cabin Himself in forms, 
and bear all imperfections till perfection is attained, 
and His creature is like unto Himself and one with 
Him, but with its own thread of memory. Thus this 
pouring out of His life into forms is part of the original 
sacrifice, and has in it the bliss of the eternal Father 
sending forth His offspring as separated lives, that 
each may evolve an identity that shall never perish, 
and yield its own note blended with all others to swell 

^ Bhagepoad Gita, vii, 3. 
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the eternal song of bliss, intelligence, and life. This 
marks the essential nature of sacrifice, whatever other 
elements may become mixed with the central idea ; it is 
the voluntary pouring out of life that others may par- 
take of it, to bring others into life and to sustain them 
in it till they become self-dependent, and this is but one 
expression of divine joy. There is always joy in the 
exercise of activity which is the expression of the power 
of the actor ; the bird takes joy in the outpouring of 
song, and quivers with the mere rapture of the singing ; 
the painter rejoices in the creation of his genius, in the 
putting into form of his idea ; the essential activity of 
divine life must lie in giving, for there is nothing higher 
than itself from which it can receive ; if it is to be 
active at all — and manifested life is active motion — 
it must pour itself out. Hence the sign of the 
spirit is giving, for spirit is the active divine life in 
every form. 

But the essential activity of matter, on the other 
hand, lies in receiving ; by receiving life-impulses it is 
organized into forms ; by receiving them these are 
maintained ; on their withdrawal they fall to pieces. 
All its activity is of this nature of receiving, and only 
by receiving can it endure as a form. Therefore is it 
always grasping, clinging, seeking to hold for its own ; 
the persistence of the form depends on its grasping 
and retentive power, and it will therefore seek to draw 
into itself all it can, and will grudge every fraction with 
which it parts. Its joy will be in seizing and holding ; 
to It giving is like courting death. 
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It is very easy, from this standpoint, to see how 
the notion arose that sacrifice was suffering. While 
the divine life found its delight in exercising its activity 
of giving, and even when embodied in form cared not if 
the form perished by the giving, knowing it to be only 
its passing expression and the means of its separated 
growth ; the form which felt its life-forces pouring 
away from it cried out in anguish, and sought to 
exercise its activity in holding, thus resisting the out- 
ward flow. The sacrifice diminished the life-energies 
the form claimed as its own ; or even entirely drained 
them away, leaving the form to perish. In the lower 
world of form this was the only aspect of sacrifice 
cognizable, and the form found itself driven to the 
slaughter, and cried out in fear and agony. What 
wonder that men, blinded by form, identified sacrifice 
with the agonizing form instead of with the free life 
that gave itself, crying gladly : “ Lo ! I come to do 
thy will, O God ; I am content to do it.” Nay, what 
wonder that men — conscious of a higher and a lower 
nature, and oft identifying their self-consciousness more 
with the lower than with the higher — felt the struggle 
of the lower nature, the form, as their own struggles, 
and felt that they were accepting suffering in resignation 
to a higher will, and regarded sacrifice as that devout 
and resigned acceptance of pain. Not until man identi- 
fies himself with the life instead of with the form can 
the element of pain in sacrifice be gotten rid of. In 
a perfectly harmonized entity, pain cannot be, for the 
form is then the perfect vehicle of the life, receiving or 
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surrendering with ready accord. With the ceasing of 
struggle comes the ceasing of pain. For suffering 
arises from jar, from friction, from antagonistic move- 
ments, and where the whole nature works in perfect 
harmony the conditions that give rise to suffering are 
not present. 

The law of sacrifice being thus the law of life-evo- 
lution in the universe, we find every step in the ladder 
is accomplished by sacrifice — the life pouring itself out 
to take birth in a higher form, while the form that con- 
tained it perishes. Those who look only at the perish- 
ing forms see Nature as a vast charnel-house ; while 
those who see the deathless soul escaping to take new 
and higher form hear ever the joyous song of birth 

from the upward-springing life. 

# # * * 

Those who grasp something of the wonderful 
possibilities which open out before us as we volun- 
tarily associate ourselves with the law of sacrifice, 
will wish to begin that voluntary association long ere 
they can rise to the heights just dimly sketched. 
Like other deep spiritual truths, it is eminently prac- 
tical in its application to daily life, and none who 
feel its beauty need hesitate to begin to work with 
it. When a man resolves to begin the practice of 
sacrifice, he will train himself to open every day with 
an act of sacrifice, the offering of himself, ere the day’s 
work begins, to Him to whom he gives his life ; his 
first waking thought will be this dedication of all his 
power to his Lord. Then each thought, each word, 
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each action in daily life will be done as a sacrifice 
—not for its fruit, not even as duty, but as the way in 
which, at the moment, his Lord can be served. All 
that comes will be accepted as the expression of His 
will ; joys, troubles, anxieties, successes, failures, all to 
him are welcome as marking out his path of service ; 
he will take each happily as it comes and offer it as a 
sacrifice ; he will loose each happily as it goes, since 
its going shows that his Lord has no longer need for it. 
Any powers he has he gladly uses for service ; when 
they fail him, he takes their failure with happy equani- 
mity ; since they are no longer available he cannot give, 
them. Even suffering that springs from past causes not 
yet exhausted can be changed into a voluntary sacrifice 
by welcoming it ; taking possession of it by willing it, a 
man may offer it as a gift, changing it by this motive 
into a spiritual force. Every human life offers count- 
less opportunities for this practice of the law of sacri- 
fice, and every human life becomes a power as these 
opportunities are seized and utilized. Without any 
expansion of his waking consciousness, a man may thus 
become a worker on the spiritual planes, liberating 
energy there which pours down into the lower worlds. 
His self -surrender here in the lower consciousness, 
imprisoned as it is in the body, calls out responsive 
thrills of life from the buddhic aspect of the Monad 
which is his true Self, and hastens the time 
when that Monad shall become the spiritual Ego, 
self-moved and ruling all his vehicles, using each of 
them at will as needed for the work that is to be done. 
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In no way can progress be made so rapidly, and the 
manifestation of all the powers latent in the Monad 
be brought about so quickly, as by the understanding 
and the practice of the law of sacrifice. Therefore was 
it called by a Master, “ The law of evolution for 
the man.” It has indeed profounder and more mystic 
aspects than any touched on here, but these will unveil 
themselves without words to the patient and loving 
heart whose life is all a sacrificial offering. There are 
things that are heard only in stillness ; there are 
teachings that can be uttered only by “ the Voice of 
the Silence.” Among these are the deeper truths rooted 
in the law of sacrifice. 
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IV 

CHANDOVICITIVRTTI BY PETTAS'ASTRIN 
By Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 

This work is a very important one in the field of vedic exegesis. 
It is a commentary on the beginning of the Nidanasutras which 
have already been printed. The first section of the work deals 
with vedic prosody. There is a section dealing with the subject 
in the beginning of the Sarvanukrainaiji of Katyayana and at the 
end of the Rgvedapratis'akhya of S'aunaka. PettSs^astrin comments 
on the prosody section of the Nidanasutras. There is a palm-leaf 
MS. of the work in the Adyar Library and it bears the shelf number 
34-A-l. There is a modern Devanagari transcript of it bearing 
the shelf number 38-H-17. Manuscripts of the work are available 
in other Libraries also. There is a copy in the Central Library 
at Baroda appearing as No. 47 in the Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. I. 
There is an original manuscript and there is also a transcript. In 
that Library there is another commentary on the work called 
Tattvasubodhini. This is quite another commentary whose author 
is not known. 

The real name of the author of the commentary is Hrslkes'a 
S'astrin. The work begins with a large number of Introductory 
verses in which the author gives details about himself. These 
verses are quoted in the Catalogue of the Baroda Library. Yet 
for the sake of easy reference I quote them here. 

s'rimulasthanasarves'am akhilagdesVaripriyam 
sadatanam aham vande sitarandau ca sarvada 
2 
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pradhanasutrakaradin munin drahyaya^adikan 
ra^ayanyadikan samagacaryan praijamamy aham 

yena kandararaaijikyagramaratnanivasina 
ranganathadhvarindreija makarandabhidha krta 

vyakhya hi padamanjaryati kaumudyalb pur^agabhidha 
s'irasa tarn aham vande mama matamaham gurum 

yah sat pingalanj^adyaib chandovicitayah krtah 
tasam pingalanagiya sarvasadharani bhavet 

sarvanukra^i kacic chando’nukramani para 
s'aunakiya trtiyemas tisra rgevdinam matah 

yaskena hi krta sa hi yajurvedavidam mata 
saraaganam nidanastha pataSjalikrta hi sa 

vaidikacaraniratavidvaddiksitamaijdite 
tancavurabhidhagrame ramye vasam prakurvata 

satkaus'ikakulas'rimat prayagaku.tikena ca 
pradhanasutrapramukhai!b sadbhib sutraib saha sphujam 

adhitina saraavede sankhye tadbhasyavedane 
pratipadayata phullasamnam parvani parvaiji 

s'rautasmartapraviijLena naraya^asutena hi 
prakrtisamakathinaparvajnapanaliarina 

pettas'atryabhidhanena hrsikes'ena s'armana 
vrttir nidanagachandovicityah kriyatetaram 

priyantam anaya vrtya samavedavis'aradab 
yatheyam bhasatam loke tathan^kriyatan ca taib 

From this detailed remark it would be found that the author 
lived in Tanjore, that his father was Naraya^ia, that his maternal 
grandfather was Ranganatha who has written commentaries on the 
Padamanjari of Haradatta and on the Kaumudi. A copy of a 
small portion of the commentary on the Padamanjari called 
Makaranda is available in the Library ; it is also available else- 
where. I have not seen the commentary on the Kaumudi mention- 
ed here. This maternal grandfather of the author lived in the 
well-known village of Kaigidarama^iikya. He speaks of six works 
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on Vedic prosody namely (l) the work of Pingala, (2) the Prosody 
portion of the Sarvanukraraa^ii, (3) the Chando’nukramapii, (4) the 
work of S'aunaka, (5) The work of Yaska and (6) the prosody 
portion in the Nidanasutras. Among them the first is a general 
work. Nos. (2) to (4) belong to the Rgveda. The fifth belongs to 
the Taittiriya S'akha and the sixth to the Samaveda. 

There is a Chando’nukramai?.! and also an Ar^anukramaiji publi- 
shed by Rajendra Lai Mitra in the Asiatic Society of Bengal Series 
as Appendix to the edition of the Brhaddevata. These two are 
spoken of as works of S'aunka. To this Series belongs the work 
called the DevatSnukrama^^I whose Manuscript (incomplete) is 
available in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras 
along with the Chando’nukrama^J (No. R. 4169). It is 
absolutely certain that these Anukramaijls are not the works of 
S'aunaka. Sadguru in his commentary on the SarvSnukra?ii quotes 
from the Anukramaijis of S'aunaka and none of these passages are 
found in these Anukraraa^iis. Here, PettSs'astrin also spealts of 
the Chando’nulcrama^ii as different from the work of S'aunaka. 
Perhaps Pettas'astrin must have meant this Chando’unkxama^ii 
published in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, as the one which is 
different from the work of S'aunaka, The work of Yaska (No. 5.) 
is also unlcnown. The existence of such a work is known only 
from this reference. Further down in this work there are various 
places where the author speaks of the Sarvanukramaiji of the 
Tattiriyasaiphita by Yaska. If Yaska wrote a S'arvanukraijl, the 
question arises why he wrote a separate Anukrama?;^ for Chandas. 
Perhaps he has written Anukramajgiis for the other subjects also 
like Rsi and Devata. 

At the end of the work the stanzas from vaidikacaranirata up 
to kriyatetaram are repeated. The work contains about two 
thousand and four hundred Granthas. The commentary is very 
elaborate. There are profuse quotations from a large number of 
works. All the works from which the author quotes are fairly 
well-known works. But there are two vrorks which are not at all 
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known, except from this commentary. One is the Chando’nu- 
krama^i for the Taittiriyasamhita by Yaska and the other is the 
S'arvanukramatJi for the Taittiriyasainhita. I have already written 
a Paper on the S'arvanukrama^i of the Taittiriyasainhita by Yaska, 
prepared for the Session of the International Congress of Orientalists 
held at Leyden and included in the Agenda of the Session and 
later published in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 
Vol. V, pp. 215 ff. 

The Brhaddevata quotes the opinion of Yaska on various points. 
The opinions do not agree with what Yaska says in the Nirukta when 
such opinions are traceable to the Nirukta. From the mention of the 
S'arvanukramani of the Taittiriyasamhita by Yaska, we may assume 
that the references in the Brhaddevata are to this work of Yaska. It 
has also to be assumed that the two Yaskas (the authors of the Nirukta 
and the Anukramaigis) are not identical. Since Pettas'Sstrin 
mentions the Chando’nukrama^Li of the Taittiriyasamhita by Yaska, 
it is also possible that Yaska has written Anukrama^ils on other 
points on which Anukrama^ils are usually written for samhitas, 
like R§i and Devata. But these are only assumptions which may 
serve as guide for those who are in search of Manuscripts. No 
theories regarding authors and works can be built on such evidences. 

Pettas'astrin is a fairly recent writer. He must have lived 
after SayatJ.a. He even mentions Saya^a. He says: arseya* 
brahma^iabhasyakaravidyara^Lyenapy uktam. There are other 
places also where the name of Saya^ia is mentioned. Till very 
recent times, the study of the Vedas with all the Adgas in an 
intelligent way, examination and scrutiny of works on Vedic 
Literature and writing of new interpretations were quite common. 
There was no break in the tradition of Vedic studies even at 
such a late date. There is reason to believe that such a con- 
tinuity of the tradition existed only in certain villages and certain 
families. 

Apart from the six works mentioned by Pettas'astrin where 
vedic prosody is dealt with, there are two more works dealing with 
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the subject. One is in the Karikas which Madhava son of 
Veiikajiarya prefixes to his commentary on the Rgveda for the various 
Adhyayas. The Chandas is dealt with in the sixth Astaka for the 
eight Adhyayas. There is another Madhava who has written 
twelve Anukramanis for the Rgveda. Chandas is one of them. 
The place where these Madhavas lived cannot be far away from 
where Pettas'astrin lived, although they must have been separated 
from Pettas'astrin by seven or eight centuries. Yet it is surprising 
that there is not a mention of either of the MSdhavas by Pettas'as- 
trin in the work. It cannot be that the works of the M§dhavas had 
been forgotten and were not current in his time in South India. In 
Malabar these commentaries must have been current and Manu- 
scripts of the commentary of Madhava son of Veiikatarya were 
acquired from Malabar. But in the case of the other Madhava the 
Manuscript was found in the Tamil Districts. Since the two 
Madhavas depended upon 8'aunaka for their material, Pettas'astrin 
perhaps did not care for these later works ; and where there were 
interesting points in them, they related to the Rgveda and did not 
interest Pettas'astrin who was dealing with the Samaveda. 

V 

THE AS'VALAYANA GRPIYA SUTRA BHASYA 
OF DEVASVAMIN 

{Malabar Recension) 

I am editing the commentary of Devasvamin on the As'va- 
layana Grhya Sutras in this Bulletin. Till now a small portion 
has been published. For the purpose of this edition I had been 
looking for manuscripts of this work. There is an old Paper 
manuscript of the work in the Adyar Library itself, which is the 
main basis for the edition. I was able to have the manuscript of 
the D, A. V. College Library, Lahore, which was very kindly 
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placed at my disposal by the authorities of that college for some 
time. I have also been able to secure a transcript of the manuscript 
of the work in the Library of the Sanskrit College in Calcutta. 
There is a manuscript of the work in Trivandrum and I was sup- 
plied with a transcript of it after I began the edition of the work. 
When I received the transcript and when I compared it with the 
manuscripts I had already with me, I found that the Trivandrum 
manuscript represents a recension which is very different from the 
recension represented by the North Indian manuscripts. The 
manuscript in the Adyar Library is also a North Indian one, having 
been secured from Benares. 

The variations in readings found in the Trivandrum manus- 
cripts are so many and so striking that it is not possible to give 
them as foot-notes. So I have decided to give this recension as 
an appendix at the end of the work. Meanwhile I take this oppor- 
tunity to give a full description of the manuscript so that scholars 
may know of such a recension also. In giving the descriptions, 
I give the page numbers according to the transcript in the Adyar 
Library. It bears the shelf number XXXVIII-E-9. It covers 
331 pages with an average of 7 granths per page. 

The work begins : S'rih. 

namaskrtya sarasvatyai gurubhyas' caiva sarvas'ah 
s'aunakan tu vis'ese^a pra^amya prayatah s'ucib 

arthavismaraijiarthan tu kificid vaksyami . . . 

tisye yathasmrtam 

grhyaiiam yani sutraiii tesan cadau yathantatah 
grahai^am vaksyate yat tu tad etat sutram ucyate. 
uktani vaitanikani. grhyapi vaksyamah 
tatredam pratijnasutram. uttaratrasya vidhir vistarepa vaksyate. 

It w'ould be noticed from my edition of the work in this Bulletin 
that according to the North Indian recension, there are no verses in 
the beginning. The commentary begins ; uktani vyakhyatani 
kathitani. Then when the commentary proper begins the varia- 
tions are considerable. Since I have already published portions of 
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the commentary in the North Indian recension in this Bulletin, I 
am not reproducing' the passages here for comparison. The readers 
are requested to look into the portions already printed in the issues 
of this Bulletin. 

The Malabar recension represented by the Trivandrum manu- 
script (which I will designate the M. recension ; and the North 
Indian recension I will designate the N. 1. recension) starts with the 
meaning of the word grhya unlike the N. I. recension. The 
starting portion in M. recension is as follows : grhyatiiti. grhe 
bhavani yani karmaiji tani grhyaJ;i. tatrayam grhas'abdah trisv 
arthesu vartate yatha tavat bharyayam s'alayam as'rame iti. tatra 
s'alayan tavat kva devadatta ity ukte grhe iti. devadattasya ete 
grha drs'yante iti ca. yatha as'raine. catvara ashram ah. tesam 
grhastho yonir iti, grahstha ity ukte grhe yas tisthati sa pratlyate 
yadi (?). kas tarhi. as'rame yo bhavati sa pratlyate. yatha bharyayam. 
sagrho ’ yam agatah iti bruvati pratlyate bharyaya saha agata iti. 
nasau s'aladibhili saha agacchati iti. kasmat as'akyatvat. tena 
grhya^am karma^am pravrttir bharyasatnyogad bhavatiti grhas'abdo 
bharyayam drasjavyah. kim karat]iara.yasm§Lt tatsarpyogad utpanne 
’ gnau imani karmaiji pravartante. yesam punar dayadyadir agnib 
pravartate tesam grhas'abdab s'alasu bhavati. pp. 1 and 2 

It is after this that we have the portion found in the N. I. re- 
cension, namely, uktani varpitani. This is the beginning of the 
commentary in the N. I. recension. Even in this portion which is 
common to both the recensions, the wordings are very different. 
The following passage from the M. recension may be compared with 
the corresponding portion in the N. I. recension : uktani varpitani. 
kathitani ity arthab. uktanam punar uktatvakathane kim prayo- 
janam. prakrtir esa acaryasya anyatrapy uttaravivaksaya uktasyar- 
thasya punar anukirtanam karoti. nety ucyate. sarvatra prayojanam 
ucyate. yasmat tato ’pi prayojanam vaktavyam. idan tu prayojanam. 
s'astrasambandhakarapartham. s'astrasambandhakarapat prayojanam 
s'rautanSm smartanam ca tulyapradars'anartham. naitad asti pra- 
yojanam. upades^ad eva tulyatvam bhavati. katham. ekakartrkatvad 
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ubhayesam karma^iam. s'rautanam smartanam ca tulyah kar- 
tarali. evam tarhi uktanam vaitanikasamjfia yatha. tad api na 
prayojanam. anyatra krta safpjSa. agnyadheyaprabhrtiny aha vaita- 
nikani iti. adau krta samjna krtsnam uparu^addhi cet ayam khalu 
dosab- grhyaijara vaitanikasamjSa prapnoti. ekas'astratvat. tannivr- 
tyartham vacanam arabhyate. astu. ko dosab. agnyadheyad uttara- 
kalam pravrttir grhyaaatn karma^am api prapnoti. tac ca nesyate. 
tannivftyartham vacanam arabhyate. na prayojanam. kasmat. 
s'astrantaratvat grhya^iam vaitanikasamjSa na bhavati. katham 
tarhi s'astrantaratvam. iha adhyayaparisamaptau vakyasya vakyai- 
kades'asya va traya^am vakyanam abhyasab krtah. s'astraparisa- 
maptau tu acaryebhyas' ca namaskara upadis'yate. tasmat sfastran- 
taram idam. s'astrantare ca adhikaro nivartate. s'astrantaratvat. 
satyam. idam tu prayojanam, katham sautryab paribhasSb prap- 
nuyur iti. yatha tasya nityab praScas^ cestSb ityevamadyab. asti 
prayojanam. doso ’py asti. avasthitasya karmani prapnuvanti. evam 
tarhi sakra mantre^jia iti vacanam aparthakam. agnim ije purohitam 
ity eka ity eka^raha^jiam aparthakam. yatha yajSopavity acamya iti 
yajnopavitigrahaJQiam aparthakam. yajSopaviti iti sati anekadosapra- 
sangab. astu. na hy amayabhayad bhojanam utsrjyate. pratighate 
yatnab kartavyab- evam ihapi. guijLarthah sambandhab. dosan pariha- 
risyaniah. tena tatra yad uktam avasthitasya karmani prapnuvanti 
iti. na bhavisyanti. hutva tisthan pratyanmukhab pranmukhya 
asinayab iti tisthangraha^am kurvan etam arthara dars'ayati, 
anyatra karma asinasya bhavati iti. anyathS hi pratyanmukhataiva 
vidhatavya syat. yatra casya tisthato homo ’bhipretab syat tatra 
yatnam karoti yatha tisthan samidham adadhyat iti. tena yad 
avocEma sambandhartham vacanam iti tad 3 mktam. atha kani 
punar grhyaiji karmani iti katham jnayate. agnyadheyadinam 
karmatvat tais^ ca sambandhat grhyadinam api karmatvam. napuins- 
akabhidhanac ca. tastmat pratifthitam. pp. 2-4 

This is the commentary on the first Sutra. By comparison 
with what is printed in this Bulletin, one can see what a difference 
there is between the two recensions. This is not an isolated instance 
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deliberately selected. Sucli variations are noticeable in other places 
also. I give another long quotation from the M. recension for a 
portion that is appearing in this Bulletin. This is the commen- 
tary on the Sutra : apracchinnagrav anantargarbhau prades'amatrau 
kus'au nanantayor grhitvangusthopakanislihikabhyam savitus tva 
prasava utpunamy acchidre^jia pavitre^ia vasob suryasya ras'mibhir 
iti prag utpunati sakrn raantrena dvis tumim. This is the 3 rd 
Sutra in the third kha^ida of the first chapter. The commentary 
according to the M. recension is as follows : acchinnagrav iti 
vaktavye pras^abdo na vaktavyab- Itasraat. pras'abdah prakarsavaci. 
siiksmachinnagrau katham grhyeyatam iti. anyatha hi naivam 
labhyeyatam. tasmat pras'abdab kartavyab. anantargarbhau. antar 
yayor garbhau na stab tav imav anantargarbhav ity ucyete. 
pi^es'amatrav iti parimaJJ^avacanab. kus^av iti dravyahirdes'ab* 
tau kus'av evaqxlak5a5.au. nanantayor grhitva. nanagrahaqam 
Pfthaggrahaqartham. athava asarnhitartham syat. asambaddhav ity 
uktam bhavati. upapadyate cayam arthab* kasmat. nanas''abdasya 
prthagvacitvSt. angus^hopakanisthikabhyam grahaqam bhavati. 
tatropakanisthiketi kanisthikaya anantaram ya vartate sopakanisjihi- 
kety ucyate. lokaprasiddha ca. uttanabhyam paqibhyam iti 
niyarnab. savitus tva ity anena mantreqa. pran utpunati iti vyakhya- 
nakale pathab kartavyab- prag utpunati ity etasmin pathe kartub 
praiimukhatvapraptih. tac canisfani syat. kasmat. vihitatvSt tasya 
nitya iti. taaa kriyayab praktvam vidhiyate. nanu caitad api 
siddham. badham siddham. iha s'astrantare pratyak ca vacanam 
drstam pratyaii ca. tan nivrtyartham vyakhyanakSle tv ayam pajho 
nyayyah. evam gate ye tv anyas'astragata vidhayo ’virodhinab 
tesam apihecchatali kriya siddha. tasmSt prafi utpunatity 
a3ram pajhab kriyate. sarvatraivam karmavrttau iti siddhe sakrn 
mantre^a iti kimartham arabhyate. trigrahaqe sati sa paribhasa 
bhavati. iha ca trigrahaqam nasti. evafx cet trigrahaqam evastu. 
pran utpunati trib iti, evam siddhe sati yad arabhyate tasya pra- 
yojanam ucyate. katham. evam paribhasa iha katham na syat iti, 
tatra kirn siddham. ySlvat karmabhyaso vartate tavan mantro yatha 
3 
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syad iti. kim udahara^am. pradaksi^jam s'iras trir undati. tatha 
tris tejasa masam anajmi iti ca. kimartham punar yoga arabhyate. 
adhikarartham. adhikrtasyajyasyaivotpavanam katham syad iti. 
yady evam ihaivajyagrahaEiam astu na prag ajyam utpunatiti. evam 
api pavitrartham avas'yam arabdhavyam. tayohi sarnjfia kriyate. 
katham anayoh kus'ayo^ pavitram ity esa samjSa syad iti. samjSa- 
yab kim prayojanam. caturas' caturo mustiin nirvapati pavitre 
antardhaya iti daksi^ottare patji sandhaya pavitravantav ity evam 
pavitras'abda ihaiva kartavyah. prades'amatre kus'e pavitre iti. evam 
sati dvir utpavanakriya codita bhavati. evam siddhe yat prthagyogati 
kriyate tad dvaividhyam dars'ayati. evam sati kim siddham bhavati. 
vikalpa^L. kim sarvatra. na ity ucyate. nivistavisayav etau vidhi 
mantavyau. tatra yo ’yam saraantrako vidhi^ sat prakaraije 
krtartho bhavati. kasmat. parisamaptyarthatvat. paryaptadharmas' 
ca vidhih prakaraijia eva bhavati. athanyat prakara^antare vidhiyate 
navanitasyotpavanam vidhiyate tatra catur grhitam ajyam juhuyat 
ityevamadisu. tasmad etat prayojanam prthagyogena. pp. 27-31 

But there are places where the two recensions are not so 
different. I give an example. There is the Sutra : te§am purastSc 
catasra ajyahutir juhuyat, which is the 3rd Sutra in the 4th Kha^ida 
of the first chapter. The commentary on this in the M-. recension 
is as follows : cauladinam grahap.am svayam eva bhavisyati. tesam 
evadhikarat. tasmat tesam iti na vaktavyam. anantaro vivaho ’dhikr- 
ta^t. tannivrtyarthara tesam ity ucyate. tan nopapadyate. dars'ayisyat- 
yatha sarvesam evaita ahutayo bhavantiti. vivahe caturthimiti vivaha . 
graha^^am karoti. tena sarvatraita ahutayo bhavantiti siddham. 
tesam iti na vaktavyam. tatraike tesam purastad iti purastad 
dhoma ete bhavantiti. evam sampratipannalti pracyah. yady evam 
tesamgrahaijam aparthakam eva. purastad ity eva purastad dhomahi 
siddhali. apare ahuh. tesam purastaddhomanivrtyartham. tesSm 
eva caulakarmadinam eta ahutayo bhavantiti. na purastad bhavan- 
tity etasminn evarthe. purastadgraha^iam aparthakam. naparthakam. 
prayojanam uttaratra vaksyamab. tatra catasra ajyahutir iti 
catasrgrahaijam aparthakam. catasra evaita bhavantiti. pp. 44, 45. 
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Here it would be found that except for the last portion, the 
two recensions agree to a large extent. The differences are only 
due to scribal errors and such causes. The M. recension stops 
abruptly, with the remark : prayojanam uttaratra vak.syamal,i. But 
the N. I recension continues. 

There is no doubt on the point that the work is by Devasvamin. 
The colophons are very definite on the point. The colophons are : 
prathame caturviras'atitama kaijdika. iti devasvaraikrte as'valayana- 
gfhyabhasye prathamo’ dhyayah (Page 218). iti dvitiye das'ami 
katt^iha. iti devasvamiviracite as'valayanagrhyabhasye dvitiyo ’dhya- 
yah samaptah (Page 287). The manuscript ends on Page 331 
with the colophon ; iti trtiye astami kaijdika. 

The question arises how the same work could have been 
preserved in two parts of India in such divergent recensions. We 
know of shorter recensions and longer recensions. We know of 
occasional interpolations. We know of occasional abbreviations. 
But this case is quite different from all the above ways of variations 
in recensions in works that we know of. The various recensions 
of works like the Mahabharata and the Ramaya^ia are well known. 
We know of Kalidasa’s S'akuntala and Meghasandes'a in different 
recensions, some recensions having a large number of additional 
passages. The Vakyapadlya of Bhartrhari, including both the 
Karikas and his own vrtti, is available in a shorter recension, 
having been published in the Benares Sanskrit Series and in a 
longer recension in Manuscripts in Madras (See S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, Madras, 1936. Page 287, 
Note 13). 

Another form in which different recensions of the same 
work can be handed down is what is represented by the Carudatta 
published in the Trivandrum Sankrit Series as a work of Bhasa, 
which is only a stage adaptation of the Mrcchakatika of S'udraka 
by some Malabar actors. But the position in the case of the two 
recensions of the commentary of DevasvSmin is quite different. 
The only parallel that I have been able to find for such a difference 
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is the case of the two recensions of the Rgvedabhasya by Skandas- 
vamin. One recension has been published for the first two 
adhyayas of the first astaka in the Trivandrum Sankrit Series and 
the remainder of the recension for the first astaka I have published 
in the Madras University Sanskrit Series. The commentary must 
have existed in another recension. Only the first two chapters of 
this recension are available in a single palm-leaf copy and this 
portion of the recension is also published in the same volume in 
the Madras University Sanskrit Series. I am not bold enough to 
postulate a theory or to suggest an explanation for the existence 
of two such recensions for the same work. I content myself with 
giving out facts. 


SOME STOTRA MSS. 

By V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph.D. 

On p. 2076 of part I, the Adyar Catalogue mentions a 
VySsaputrastaka (28 M 51). This is the well known Bukastaka, 
eight verses in Mandakranta, on the Avadhuta state, with the 
refrain qf^ ^ ^ 1^: \ As such, it should be 

brought together with the four S'ukastaka MSS. on p. 208a:. 

On p. 230cr, ibid., we find 14 MSS. of a Candras'ekharastaka, 
against only one of which is mentioned Markaijdeya as the author. 
On pp. 2396 and 240a:, there 16 MSS. of a Markaijdeya krta 
S'ivastotra. These two entries must be brought together, for the 
two are identical. Markandeya is said to be the author of these 
eight Verses on S'iva beginning with and ending with 

the refrain ^ I I 

Kules'varapandya stuti by Kules'vara, 28 M 51, p. 189a:. Ad. 
Cat. 1. — This is a hymn on Sundares'vara at Madura, spoken by 
King Kules'varapandya of Madura. Rajas'ekharapaijdya stuti by 
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Rajas'ekharapaij^ya, 28 M 51, p. 193a ibid . — This also is a stotra 
on Sundares^vara spoken by Rajas'ekharapaijdya. Ku^^odara 
stuti, 22 F 32 and 28 M 51, p. 227a — This is also a hymn on 
Sundares'vara and Kundodara is the speaker here. P. 1946. 28 M 
51 Vidyavatl stuti by Vidyavati and p. 2446, 22 F 32, Vidyavati 
stotra—These two are identical ; this is a hymn on Goddess MinSksi 
at Madura spoken by VidySvati. The speakers of all these four 
are characters in the Halasyamahatraya on the shrine at Madura 
and these Stotras themselves seem to form part of the Halasya- 
mShatmya. The Saundarapapdya stuti by Sundarapaij^ya on p. 197a 
(28 M 51) is another Stotra on Sundares'vara, spoken by King 
Sundarapaijdya and belongs to the same source as the above four. 
The MS. itself calls this Stotra AparSdhaksamapanastaka. 

P. 218a, 28, M 51 Vighnes'vara a§J:ottara s'atanamastotra : 
According to the colophon, this is from the 7th Ams^a of the 
S'ivarahasya. 

Ramamattebha, anon, 28 M 51, p. 205a: This stotra begins 
with the words : I Mattebha seems to be the 

name of the metre employed. According to the last verse, the 
author of this Stotra on Rama is one Mahadevakavi. 

Paradevata stotra, Cat. I, 2366, 28 M 51 : — The MS. says 
that this Stotra is from the 7th Ams'a of the S'ivarahasya, 

Mahimna^ipithika, ibid. p. 239a, 28 M 51: — This MS. con- 
sists of verses prefatory to the S'iva Mahimnasstava, ascribed to 
Puspadanta. 

On p. 2006 of the Catalogue, Part I, there is a Jambunatha- 
sjaka (28 M 51) entered under the heading ‘ anonymous Stotras.’ 
This is a Stotra by the well-known S'rldhara Vehkates'a, referred 
to as Azzaval. 

The Adyar MS. 28 M 51 contains sixty-four minor works, 
mostly Stotras. The information regarding the contents given on 
the tickets tied to this MS. is not correct in some cases. No. 3 in 
this is mentioned on the ticket as ‘ Rama Dai^daka ’ and is so 
entered on p. 205a of Part I of the Catalogue^ We, however, find 
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here in the MS. a Stotra called ‘ RamapaScaratna pratassmarana 
stotra.’ No. 4 in this MS. is a list of Names of the Mother, 
called Devipithanamani, covering one leaf ; but this title is missing 
in the Catalogue. No 16 is a Nates'astaka in one leaf 

d, etc.) and this also is not traceable in 
the Catalogue. Similarly, No. 12 here, a S'iva stotra, is missing 
in the Catalogue. 

THE BHAIRAVA STOTRA OF ABHINAVAGUPTA 

On p. 1886 of the Adyar Catalogue, Part I, there is mentioned 
an Is'vara stotra by Abhinavagupta (9 B 82) and on p. 192^, ibid.^ 
a Bhairava stotra (9 B \6a) by the same writer. These are not 
two different hymns of Abhinava, but refer to the same hymn on 
Bhairava, as an examination of the manuscripts shows. The correct 
name is Bhairava stotra ; for Bhairava is the deity-name occurring 
in the text and a manuscript of it in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, gives its name as Bhairava stotra. This Stotra is of interest, 
bearing as it does the date of its composition and I propose to notice 
it more fully in a further issue of this Journal. 



REVIEWS 

Gorakhnath and Mediaeval Hindu Mysticism, by Dr. Mohan 
Singh, M.A., Ph.D., D. Litt. Published by the author— Lahore. 
Pages xxii, 150. Crown 8vo — Price Rs. 25. 

Gorakhnath belongs to that group of Saints and Mystics whose 
life and teachings had, and still have a universal appeal trans- 
cending all barriers of Race, Caste or Creed. In the words of Sir 
Francis Younghusband (who contributes one of the Forewords to 
this work), he was “ a man of great force, downright and stern, and 
of that sure touch for the inwardness of things which makes men of 
very varying ‘orthodoxies’ claim him as one of their leaders.” 
Though varying orthodoxies including MahSyana Buddhism have 
claimed him, the, author’s view seems to be that he belonged to 
the Nath or Yogi (Jogi) order and the best exponent of Kanphata 
Jogi Sect, though not its founder. The author also claims that 
“ Gorakh is the first historical figure of Medi®val Hindu Mysticism 
and Mediaeval Vernacular Literature.” This claim seems to us 
unsustainable ; and we think the author himself would change his 
view if he becomes better acquainted with the Life of the Siddhas 
and Alvars of the Tamil-land (to whom a casuad reference is made) 
and with the extensive sacred literature written in Tamil, the 
vernacular in which their devotional outpourings amd mystic 
teaichings were given to the world. To say that, prior to Gorakhnath, 
there were Naths or Siddhas in the South — ^auxd historical figures too 
—is, of course, not to belittle, in the very least, the great importance 
of the School of Gorakhnath and his contemporary and teacher 
Matsyendra or to yield to any one in offering our homage and 
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adoration to this great Siddha or Avadhuta. The most valuable part 
of the book is the publication of the text (with translation) from 
the manuscript of Gorakh-Bodha, a work where the essentials of 
the teaching of Gorakh are given in the form of questions and 
answers between Gorakh and Matsyendra. Here the students of 
the Upanisads and the sacred collections of Tamil Saints — 
both S'aivite and Vaisi^avite — will find striking parallelisms. 
Valuable too are the publications of the Hindi Texts of the 
teachings of Gorakh and certain Mystics of his order and of 
certain passages from the Upanisads and Yogic works for the 
purpose of showing doctrinal affinities. For all this, we beg to 
tender our grateful thanks to the learned author. 

We cannot, however, close this review without making mention 
of the fact that, while the English translation of Texts is good, 
the editing of the original Texts themselves leaves much to be 
desired — specially in the Samskrt portion. It is to be hoped that 
competent and critical editing of Texts will be undertaken in the 
next edition, the need for which, we hope, will be felt before long, 
having regard to the fact that the number of copies stated to have 
been printed now is only 250. This will perhaps explain the fact 
that the price of this comparatively small book of only 172 crown 
octavo pages is fixed at the phenomenal figure of Rs. 25 a copy. 

G. S. M. 


Creative Morality^ by L. A. Reid, D. Litt., Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, University of Durham, London, 
George Allan and Unwin, 1937 ; Pp. 270 ; price lOsh. 6d. net. 

To the question “ Why should I think consistently ? ” only one 
answer is intelligible — that otherwise I shall be not thinking at 
all, but committing intellectual suicide. To the question “ Why 
should I do the right ? ’’ the answer does not seem to be equally simple. 
Moral philosophers have tended to stress either the consequences, 
thus reducing the ought to a hypothetical imperative, or the bare 
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rightness of the act reducing it to contentless formalism. No 
thorough-going moralist can afford to see the right dissolved into 
a calculus of consequences; but a right divorced from the good 
equally dissolves into thin air and disappears. While recognizing 
the paramountcy of practical reason, which, no less than the 
theoretical, will not brook contradiction, the moral philosopher 
has also to note that mortUity is not empty self-consistency but a 
creative coherence expressive of the good. The good is not a 
beneficial end to be achieved by morality as the means ; rather is 
it a system that seeks creative expression through morality ; the 
former is narrow and calculating ; the latter is free and spontane- 
ous. The truly moral man is comparable not to the successful 
economist weighing ends and means, but the great sportsman and 
great artist who joyfully and freely express themselves and through 
themselves the ideals of health and beauty that inspire them. Thus 
we may avoid both the Scylla of utilitarianism and the Chai 7 bdis 
of Kantian or deontological formalism. 

Dr. Reid’s presentation is fresh, vigorous and charming, 
and his point of view definitely marks an advance on current 
notions of morality. The book constitutes a very valuable study 
of the moral life, at once stimulating and illuminating. His view 
avoids not only the formalism but also the pluralism of duty by 
integrating duties in a system dominated by love or Agape, which, 
as he says, is not mere emotion, but “a whole state of mind, 
cognitive, conative and affective, which is the outcome of a 
sentiment built into character ’’ (p. 142). Hence religion is more 
stable and basic than “ morality tinged with emotion.” “ The 
insight of religious love gives strength ; insight is more funda- 
mental than effort ” (p. 243). “ Conduct cannot be deeply expressive 
of good unless vision is so ” (p. 252). 

Dr. Reid, who is the author of A Study in Aesthetics as 
well, is fully alive to the parallel of art as creative. There is a 
rule-of-thumb morality just as theare is a rule-of-thumb art ; but 
really expressive art rises far above this stage, and so does creative 

4 
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morality. Our author sees, however, a limitation to the parallelisih. 
The “ work of art is itself a sufficient and complete individual and 
is good as a whole ”, while in the moral life “ every situation is 
a part of a context both subjective and objective ” (p. 96). Such a 
proposition can claim only prima facie truth. No expression of 
beauty can claim perfection in so far as it is fragmentary. Even 
pornography is an art, not because of abstraction from the context, 
but in spite of the abstraction. Where beauty finds expression in 
such a form that even the urge and ideals of pornography are 
included and transformed, such expression is bound to be more 
significant and so far forth superior art. In the moral life too, 
actions have to be judged in relative abstraction. A thief may be a 
kind husband and a good father ; the kindness and goodness cannot 
but secure approbation, though to the man as a whole we may mete 
out punishment, a punishment, however, which will never be on a 
par with that earned by an unredeemed reprobate. Neither in art 
nor in morality can a valid judgment be arrived at without a 
vision of Beauty or the Good as a whole ; this, however, is not 
inconsistent with the fact of partial judgments in both spheres, 
consequent on our finitude. Dr. Reid who strives valiantly for a 
monism of moral value, does not go forward to the further monism 
of all value, truth, beauty and goodness being three phases thereof, 
not three independent existents or subsistents. In such a view, the 
parallelism between art and morality will appear greater than 
Dr. Reid is prepared to grant. 

A fully thought-out monism, again, would have guarded our 
author from a lapse which occurs in the refusal to identify good- 
ness with what ought-to-be. It is true that ought-to-be implies the 
tension of ought-to-do and such tension is inconsistent with the 
existence of value. What kind of existence is claimed for good- 
ness ? Not actual or present existence as then there can be no 
striving for it. Nor may it be claimed that goodness is actual while 
what is good is only possible ; for there is no goodness in abstraction 
from what is good. If all that goodness can claim is possible 
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existence, (this is all that seems to follow from the quotation on 
p. 148 from Sorley), there is no inconsistency between possible 
existence and the tension of the ought-to-be. A through-going 
monist would say that value is realy not existent ; and there is no 
irreconcilability between reality and tension. 

S. S. SURYANARAYANAN 


Practical Lessons in Yoga (Yogic Culture Series No. 1), by 
Swami Sivananda Saraswati, Rikhikesh, Himalayas. Published 
by Moti Lai Banarasi Das, Saidmitha Street, Lahore. Pp. xlii, 
363, 1938. Price not stated. 

Swami Sivananda widely known as a prolific writer on Yoga 
and the philosophy of the Upanisads has now come, forward with 
the book under review. He gives a rapid summary of the subject- 
matter of the book in the author’s Preface. “ This book has been 
specially designed by the author keeping in mind the needs of the 
students in Yoga in Europe and America.” In the course of their 
wanderings in India as tourists they do not find it possible to stay 
for long periods of time to study the subject from adepts. Nor 
are they always lucky enough to find the right kind of teacher. 
In order that the students in the west might get the full benefit 
of a teacher properly trained in the art of Yoga and yogic dis- 
cipline and at the same time make them understand the full 
significance of such knowledge and training — and not be carried 
away by bits of information alone which they might have heard 
or assimilated during the course of their tours in India — the author 
has come forward with a first book, giving practical lessons to 
ascend the yogic scale, to all practical aspirants. 

The book is written in a simple, lucid, direct and clear style. 
The author has frankly given his personal convictions and experiences 
in a convincing manner and even a disbeliever in Yoga and the 
practices of Yoga would be convinced of the truth about it. The 
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illustrations of the various asanas are not unreal. And the spiritual 
power which they lead to are conditioned by the mental attitude of the 
aspirant. The object of -Y oga is to weaken the five afflictions (p. 4) 
as Ignorance, Likes and Dislikes, Egoism and the instinct of self- 
preservation. Concentration on God and absorption in that one 
thought alone will lead the person to the proper goal (p. 9). 

Speaking of the Yogic Sadhana, the author discusses the 
various kinds of yoga and points out that they all lead to the same 
goal, namely, self-realization ; they are only different paths, each 
suited to the particular individual according to his development. 

Dealing with the discipline that the would-be-yogin, the eight- 
fold path and each one of these items are dealt with. The import- 
ance of celibacy is clearly shown and the practise of patience and 
frequent exercise of control over the Mind are brought out to the 
full. These two aspects cannot be over- emphasized as they are the 
corner-stones that lay very sure foundations for the practise of yoga. 

More so is the diet that is conducive to the practise of Yoga. 
All yogins have recognized the importance of taking in Sdtvic diet 
for the success of their yoga. Says the Brnti — Ahdras’uddhau 
satva S'uddhih. Food plays a very important part in helping the 
aspirant to concentrate and meditate upon the Supreme Being. 
Experience has shown that neither an empty stomach nor a fully 
loaded stomach is good for the practise of exercises. It has also 
been pointed that neither a heavy sleeper nor a glutton can aspire 
to become a yogin as he has not got the qualities required 
of a yogin. The author prescribes a diet for the beginners and 
enjoins that beginners should not strave. It must be borne in mind 
that success depends not upon the accumulation of wealth or upon 
the practise of Yoga with a desire to obtain the highest wealth 
or pre-eminence, but upon what one may call absolute economic 
independence. The less the desire to have riches, the greater the 
chances of success. All riches tend to bind our minds to luxury and 
luxurious living which again will act as a check to the practise of 
Yoga. A perfect yogin is one who has no desire of his own to be 
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fulfilled and who is perfectly iiulifferent tn the personal possession of 
wealth. So also is the desire for yon'ic powers. 

The author has done iinnieuse .service in attaching the illustrations 
to the various postures in yogic iifsanas and the eflects of each one 
of them. The graded exercise.s are \-ery helpful ones without which 
it be difficult for the would-be students to proceed further. The 
description of the Kuiidalim B'akii with the illustrations of the 
Cakras will intere.st students physiology and Psychology, The 
Swami ha.s done all that could be done in the matter of guiding the 
aspirants and has also sufficiently warned them of the consequences 
that attend pensons swerving from the right direction. The book 
deserves to be read by all and wouUl surely profit the reader, to 
whatever walk of life luj may belong. 

A. N. Krisiinan 


Imwoiialiiy, by Count Ilermann Keyserling. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. 

The sub-title for this book is " A critique of the relations be- 
tween the process of Nature and the world of man’s ideas.” This 
sub-title explains in brief the subject of the book. The main title 
of the book is likely to give an impression that it is a treatise on 
the religious significance and meaning of the term immortality. 
Keyserling is a scienti.st whom natural inclinations moved on from 
the field of science to that of philosophy. The view point taken 
in this work on the problem of immortality is that of a philosopher- 
scientist. 

The book is divided into seven chapters and in these seven 
chapters the subject is dealt with under the six headings of (1) Im- 
mortality in General, (2) The Thought of Death, (3) The Problem of 
Belief, (4) Duration and Being Eternal, (5) Consciousness, (6) Man 
and Mankind and (7) The Individual and Life. 

The first chapter explains the problem and makes the point of 
view of the author clear. Here the author finds it possible to have 
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a critique of immortality in spite of all the disparity and incom- 
patibility of the ideas about it, since these ideas are all based on 
the common presupposition that the life-force which rules man does 
not coincide with its material substratum. 

In the second chapter it is shown that death is not really 
the end but is the condition of life. Imagination demands the 
superman and therefore with death the mere man becomes for us 
in imagination a Deity who continues to live and influence. The 
third chapter sets forth a critique of belief in general. Belief is the 
supreme expression of knowing and always relates to the premise. 
The essence of a premise or assumption is certainty and as such 
relates directly to its existence or Being. Such an ultimate premise 
is the Ego. Belief in immortality is not however a function of the 
mind which cannot be further deduced like the Ego. Therefore it 
must have a positive ground. The positive ground is here the- Ego. 
I experience my Ego immediately as Function, Activity and Force. 
Therefore it knows no spatio-temporal limitations. Self-conscious- 
ness in other words coincides at bottom with the instinct of 
immortality. 

In the next chapter the author shows that life is never at a 
stand-still. Life is perpetual change. But man is conscious of 
himself as a permanent being in the midst of change. This endur- 
ing consciousness of identity relates to a supra-personal element 
while the conscious individuality is involved in perpetual change. 
Combining the conclusion of the last chapter with this we find that 
the self which is an indeterminate, non-temporal, non-spatial force, 
is not identical with our changing person. The permanent being 
is a Non-Personal. Since the ultimate fact of consciousness has 
nothing to do with the personal, there is no personal immortality. 

The fifth chapter tells us that consciousness does not belong to 
the essence of life. It is only one of the many qualities of life. So 
the meaning of life lies in itself. The meaning of the Supra-Per- 
sonal Self is the theme of the sixth chapter. To possess a sense 
of duty means to recognize something which points beyond the person. 
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If I live for an idea 1 do «() heeause to fix this end is for me a 
condition of life, an oldif^ation. 'riuis as we ptmetrate into ourself 
we find in the self a universal Sujtra-rersonal which coincides with 
mankind or even the world of life. 

In the last chapter the author cites from organic life examples 
to prove that there is notiiin^? called individuality (in the limited 
sense of the term) in the orgsmic world. Each animal sacrifices 
itself to maintain the whole. So also, man’s immortality consists 
in his being a link in the chain of life. The individual holds in 
himself the totality of life in .so far as he is the result of the past 
and the potential store of the future. lie dies so that life may go 
on eternally. And life as force goes on irresistibly and consciously 
over the death of individuals or persons. But what is life ? It is a 
mystery we cannot comprehend. 

From this brief summary of the contents of the work it would 
be found that the author has made a very original approach to 
the subject. The success of the book lies not so much in its 
convincing nature as in its thought-provoking nature. The author 
takes the reader into a world which would have ever remained to 
the latter an absolutely unknown land otherwise. When I was 
reading through the book, I felt occasionally that perhaps the 
many concise statements that one so frequently meets with in the 
book are far more valuable than the book itself as a whole. 

The book was written originally many years ago when the 
author was young, and at the time of the second edition some 
years later the author in the Preface says that he has changed so 
much from the time when the book was originally written that he 
was feeling himself a stranger to the work and undertook the second 
edition in that capacity. But at the time of the third edition he 
had returned to the original state of being when he wrote the book 
and edited the work for the third time as his own pet contribution 
to philosophical literature. 

The English translation of the work by Jane Marshall is a 
very welcome undertaking and all lovers of philosophy and all 
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■who have an instinct for knowing things of the world beneath the 
surface owe a great debt of gratitude to the translator and to the 
Oxford University Press that has published the work. 

Editor 


Burmese Drama, A Study with Translation of Burmese Plays, 
by Maung Htin Aung, Ph. D. (Dubl.). Published by the Oxford 
University Press, Indian Branch, 1937. Pp. viii, 258. Price Rs. 7-8. 

Originally prepared as a thesis for the Ph. D. Degree of the 
University of Dublin, the author covered a wider ground under 
the title A Comparative Study of Burmese with English and 
European Drama. In the book under review, he has omitted 
some portions dealing with English and European drama. This 
pioneer attempt to study the growth and development of the drama 
of his own native country by Dr. Aung is the first careful and 
detailed study of the subject so little worked up hitherto, in a 
presentable form. Apart from the too close resemblance which 
the author sees or supposes between the early English dramatic 
forms and those of Burma, to which every reader may not subscribe, 
the author deserves to be congratulated for the careful way in 
which he has gathered his information from the traditional accounts, 
oral and written, as well as from the other sources. For the first 
time, we get, in the book tmder review, a somewhat connected account 
of the Burmese drama written by a Burman deeply interested in the 
subject. It is somewhat stange that a book of this type published 
by the Oxford University Press, should lack a Bibliography 
which is usually found at the end of all scholarly publications, as 
it serves the purpose of not only indicating the nature and range of 
the works consulted by the author but also might serve as a guide 
to future workers in the same field. One result that may be 
expected from the publication of this work is the creation of a new 
impulse to the study of the subject and to bring out authoritative 
editions of the dramas. 
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The book consists of eight chapters including the Introduction. 
In tracing the development and the growth of literary forms of 
composition in Burma the autlior notes that the drama was fairly 
late in its appearance in that country. ” The first real Burmese 
drama appeared, though it had its origins some decades earlier, 
only towards the close of the eighteenth century, and during the 
next hundred years it developed and then decayed.” It is further 
noted that “ Burmese dramatic literature developed in a historical 
sequence and in a way essentially similar to that of the Elizabethan 
drama ” (p. 6). 

Six stages of development are noted as: (l) upto 1752 A.D. 
comparable to the English miracle play ; (2) from 1752 to 1819 A.D., 
the period of the interlude similar to the English morality and 
interlude -- and the court drama ; (3) from 1819 to 1853 the period 
of U Kyin U ; (4) the period of the poet U Pon Nya, 1853 to 1873 
A.D. ; (5) the period of decadence 1878 to 1886 and lastly, (6) from 
1886 to the present day. F or the earliest period, the most difficult for 
research, tradition is the only source. The recorded notes of the author’s 
father has helped him considerably. The revival of the dramatic 
performances by the grandfather of the author as Chief admini- 
strative officer of Mindon in 1852 preserved to a certain extent 
the traditions in the family (p. 9). The origin of the Burmese 
drama is to be found in the Nibhatkin. The festive occasions 
furnished the opportunity for enacting some shows which were first 
puppet shows mimicing animals. The worship of the Nats or 
spirits, which survived the re-introduction of Buddhism in Burma 
in the eleventh century, retained the spirit dances which became 
elaborate with the elaboration of Burmese music under its pagan 
kings. 

The Nibhatkin which Dr. Aung considers as the equivalent 
of the English miracle play was extremely popular and it 
contained an element of humour in the person of the clown who 
began to appear as a regular feature. There then came into 
existence a special class of professional dancers who, as they were 
5 
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social outcastes, found it easy to move from the old moorings to 
develop a new method of entertainment. These professionals 
became actors in the interludes. Side by side with the interludes 
which were one-act scenes at the commencement and were very 
popular, the drama was also becoming increasingly popular. The 
conquest of Siam in 1767 A.D. brought in new ideas which are 
noticed in chapter two. In the meantime Dr. Aung criticizes the 
theory of Sir William Ridgeway pointing out that as a poineer in 
the field his estimate of the Burmese drama is a shrewd one. 

The Siamese drama was based on the Ramayana which vias 
taken to the court at Ava, when the former were conquered by the 
Burmans. The Burmese court patronized men of letters, and during 
the days of King Bodawpaya (1782-1811 A. D.), there arose a courtier 
and accomplished man of letters later on known as Minister 
Myawaddi and the author of Eenaimg the plot of which is based 
on the Siamese original Aindrawuntha. The success of this new 
play paved the way for the two later dramatists U Kyin U and U 
Pon Nya, The court drama reached the common people by the 
formation of travelling companies which camped and acted the 
plays throughout the country, 

U Kyin U, “ essentially the dramatists’ dramatist ” (p. 68), 
was a real son of the stage. His plays are not far removed 
from the actual facts of life. His three plays of Daywagonban, 
Mahaxo and Paraphein are considered to be well-written and 
well-conceived. The last is his master-piece. Comic characters 
are absent from U Kyin U’s works. His women-characters are 
mostly undeveloped and even the one well -developed female 
character is unsatisfactory as too little is seen of her (p. 71). The 
dramatic situations and the handling of the plot are not in 
certain respects satisfactory from our point of view. A king can- 
not claim to enter the cloister as a matter of right at any stage as 
in the case of Zayathein ; or it may appear ridiculous as in the case 
of Daywagonhon. With all this, it must me recognized that it was 
U Kyin U who first laid down the chief doctrine of the Burmese 
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dramatic technique— th« development of tlie plot. The story may 
be borrowed or invented, hut it nuist unfold itself in a clear, logical 
and natural manner, without hiding anything from the audience 
(p.71). 

The next great dramatist worthy of consideration is U Pon 
Nya, who, besides being a dramatist, was steeped in full into the 
intrigues of the court. He reaped the consequences of such a 
conduct by being secretly executed by one of the governors because 
the junior wives and women of the court of that governor took 
more than an ordinary interest in the comforts of the dramatist. 
The Padutna, The Wotar-^ellcr, The Wizaya, The Kaxethala 
and the Waythandaya arc the dramas considered here. Of these 
the Kaxvthtxhi is the only play where the story is original. The 
rest have been borrowed from the Jatakait. As a courtier, the 
plays of U Pon Nya were meant primarily for reproduction 
at the court. He only carried on the tradition of U Kyin 
U. Romance is missing in the plays of the former, while U Kyin 
U was a romanticist. On the other hand, in portraying character 
U Pon is certainly on a higher level than U Kyin U. The two writers 
were equally anxious in the perfecting of dramatic forms. Both 
the writers have expressed political opinions in their works. With 
U Pon and his secret execution, the days of the Burmese drama 
entered its decadent days. 

The decadent period from 1866 to 1877 A.D., being a period of 
transition in matters political, was primarily one of distress. The actors 
were the only people into whose hands the torch fell. With the settle- 
ment of the country soon after the British conquest and the return 
of prosperity for the country, scholars in the country tried their 
hand at the production of plays. This culminated in the History of 
Thatton by Saya Yaw in 1877. This immensely popular work was 
repeated all over Lower Burma. The Baboon Brother and Sister 
of U Ku, an able musician and composer, embodies an original 
story. It rivalled in popularity with the History of Thatton and 
20,000 copies were sold in a short time. Here the main interest 
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drops, as the rest of the book is devoted to further stages of the decadent 
period. The professional actors reigned supreme in the field of 
dramatic entertainment, and unhampered by critical scholars, they 
followed their own ideas of what a dramatic performance should be. 
The improvement was in the stage scenery and the use of better 
lights. The people themselves neglected the old plays. As the 
years wore on, the later dramatic performances differed widely from 
the old, and at the most, could only claim a distant relationship with 
the drama of U Kyin U and U Pon Nya. 

The twelve Appendices contain translations of extracts of the 
plays mentioned in the text (pp. 151 to 251). 

A passing mention has to be made of the reference in page 121 
which states : 

“ The great contribution of this dramatist (U Ku) to the study 
of Burmese drama is his annotated edition of the Rama play, 
published in 1881.” The footnote adds below “ An extract from 
this play is given in Appendix xi.” But the extract referred to, is 
from The Baboon Brother and Sister, While congratulating the 
author on the measure of success which he has attained in the prepara- 
tion of this book, the want of a Bibliography is a desideratum which 
the author must fill up, at least in a second edition of his Burmese 
Drama. 

A. N. Krishnan 


Founders of Vijayangara, by S. Srikantaya, Demy 8vo. 
Published by the Mythic Society, Bangalore, 1938. Price, Inland 
Rs. 5 ; Foreign 10 sh. 

The results embodied in this monograph contain a course of 
five special lectures delivered under the auspices of the Annamalai 
University in October 1930, and a paper on Vidydranya and 
Vijayanagara read before the Mythic Society, shortly after the 
delivery of the lectures at Chidambaram. These were redelivered 
in a popular form at Bangalore and Mysore, at the request of the 
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authorities of the Mysore University, a year later. Retaining the 
original form of delivery, the author has incorporated the results of 
the investigations of the various scholars in the some field, since 
his lectures. 

Vijayanagara history has been particularly attracting the atten- 
tion of students of South Indian I listory for a long time. The 
Department of Indian History of the Madras University has made 
valuable contributions to the study of this period in particular, 
both in the past and in recent years. The vast range of the 
available material has occasioned the writing of a large number of 
books on the period. No finality has yet been reached on several 
important questions which still invite the attention of investigators. 
Says Smith : “ It is a matter for regret that no history of the 
Vijayanagara empire in the form of a readable and continuous 
narrative embodying the results of specialist studies, after critical 
sifting has yet been written.” Even to-day the charge remains 
unfilled. The work of Robert Sewell focussed attention to the long 
neglected subject of the history of Vijayanagara, and in spite of the 
large additions to the volume of historical studies on the period, a 
complete history remains still a desideratum. 

The monograph under review investigates into the problems of 
the foundation of the Vijayanagara empire and of the real founders of 
the empire. The part played by the sage Vidyara^jya whose name 
is traditionally connected with the work has been refuted and 
defended by scholars. Mr. Srikantaya investigates this question 
also. Whether the rulers of Vijayanagara carried on the work of 
Ballala III or were the feudatories of the Kakatiyas or of Kampili, 
or whether they were commissioned by the Sultan of Delhi to act as 
his subordinates and win back the south — these are some of the 
main topics investigated by the author. 

The first two lectures deal with the condition of South India 
leading to the chaos out of which arose the kingdom of Vijayanagara. 
On the north-west the Yadavas of Deogiri . . . were on the 

line of the Narmada, and on the north-east, the Kakatiyas of 
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Warangal a subordinate Muhammadan kingdom could be said to bar 
invasion from the Bengal side and the Central Provinces. The 
Hoys'alas had to bear the brunt of the defence. In the south were 
the Paijdj'as feeling the pressure of the Muhammadans. Under 
Tughlak the horrors of Islam waned and the Hindus learned the 
folly of discord. Out of the chaos of the southern kingdoms rose 
the Empire of Vijayanagara (p. 33). 

The exact date of the foundation of Vijayanagara is still a 
matter of conjecture. A poet of the twelfth century, Harihara, mentions 
the Virupaksa temple. Dates ranging from the fifth century are 
given, but what is certain is, that the place was sufficiently important 
to warrant its selection as the capital of an empire. Mr. Srikantaya 
believes that Vijayanagara lay in the Hoys'ala dominions and was one 
of the provincial capitals of Ballala III under the name of Hosa- 
pajtana. He thereby anticipates the justification of the theory of the 
Kanarese origin of the empire. Passing under review the various 
theories of the origin and rise to power of Plarihara and Bukka, the 
author states his belief that Ballala III must have greatly assisted 
in the foundation of the Vijayanagara empire (p. 63). Basing his 
argument on Vijayanagara being situated in the Kuntala Des'a as 
Bukka is called Kuntala Bhumi Pala by Gangadevi, he concludes 
that Ballala III was ruling from Vijayanagara. In 1342 Ballala 
resides in Vira Vijaya Virupaksapura identified by the author with 
the later Vijayanagara (p. 69). Vijayanagara was the centre of 
the Hindu effort in its attempt to protect and preserve the Hindu 
religion. This undertaking of Ballala was readily supported by 
Harihara and Bukka. This is the view of the author according to 
whom the rulers of Vijayanagara only continued the traditions and 
the work of the Hoys'ala rulers (p. 72). All these require more 
evidence than has been given. Rejecting the theory of Muham- 
madan overlordship, Mr. Srikantaya cites the account of Ferishta, 
from Father Heras, of Ballala III convening a meeting of his 
kinsmen out of which the foundation of Vijayanagara was one of 
the results (p. 79). According to Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Harihara 
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and Bukka were the wardens of the Marches in the north, the most 
prominent and responsible of the relations of Ballala. The arguments 
of Dr. Venkataranninayya are hrought under scrutiny, only to be set 
aside as in.suflicient. Marihara was enthroned hy liallala and made 
Mahamaijdales'vara and was throughout loyal to his master. The 
agreement of the Birudas between the Hoys'alas and the successors 
of Harihara is addin, :ed as an additional testimony for the Kanarese 
origin of the empire. This is to forget that successors take the titles 
of their predecessors for more than one reason and that the theory 
of the latter being a feudatory of the predecessor is not necessary 
in all cases. There are instances where conquerors have succeeded 
to the titles of the conquered just to please the conquered subjects 
as a measure of solidarity. The celebration of the festival of the 
empire in the heart of the HoysTila dominions in 1346, the visit 
of Harihara to STihgeri, these are taken as indicating an atmos- 
phere of friendlines.s with Ballala III. Harihara was the lord of 
one of the many capitals that Ballala kept all over the frontier to 
stem the tide of the Muhammadan invasion. The transition from 
the Hoys'akas to the rulers of Vijayanag'ara was peaceful and was 
probably due to lack of heirs as both Ballala III and his son 
predeceased Harihara. 

The part played by the sag'e Vidyaraijya is the next serious 
topic covering nearly sixty-live pages of the book. While tradition, 
literary sources and the accounts of foreign travellers refer to 
Vidyaraijya there is little internal inscriptional evidence whose 
authenticity is not questioned. According to F’ather Heras, many 
early records do not refer to him at all. Gopinatha Rao holds the 
same view when he says : “ The tradition of the founding of the 
Empire with the help of the Vedantic sage Vidyaraijya does not 
seem to receive corroboration from the epigraphic evidence.” (In- 
troduction to Madhuravijayam, p. 15). Further, the author strongly 
pleads for the acceptance of the traditional account as to the part 
of the advaitic saint. To the contention that the city itself was 
named Vidyanagara, after the sage, it may be answered that the 
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name Vidyanagara was perhaps a later corruption. The Madhura- 
vijayam, a contemporary work mentions the name of the city 
as Vijayd. While the same work mentions the name of Kriya- 
s'aktiguru as the family preceptor no mention is made of the sage 
Vidyaranya. This strange omission is significant. The identity 
of the sage with Madhavaraantrin, Madhavacarya, Saya^a and 
others are described in detail and the author concludes that 
Vidyara^iya was influential in his days and took a prominent part 
in the revival of Hinduism. That the other leaders of religfious 
thought co-operated with his endeavour and that Harihara and 
Bukka were all devoted to S'ringeri. The connection of Vidyaranya 
with S'ringeri Mutt is still uncertain, if we go only by the accepted 
inscriptional evidence and the tangle of the identity of Madhava- 
carya and Vidyaranya is still unanswered to our full satisfaction. 
One result is that the confusion of Madhava-Sayana and Sayana- 
Vidyaranya is not now made. The problem is still open for 
investigation as the final answer is yet to be satisfactorily given. 

The book under review has given much details of discussion 
and new matter. But while a large part of the matter is old, the 
need for a full Bibliography is paramount which the author has 
failed to add. He has tried to give a new orientation to old facts 
and has examiried the available evidence with great care. It is 
a valuable contibution to Vijayanagara history. 

A. N. Krishnan 


Monumenta Niponica : A half-yearly Periodical published 
from the Sophia University, Tokiyo. Vol. I, No. 1, 1938. 

This is a very welcome member of the family of Oriental 
Periodicals. As the name of the periodical shows it deals with 
the cultrue and civilization of Japan. In the Aims and Objects 
of the periodical it is stated that it “persues a two-fold aim. 
Primarily it hopes to lay open to a wide circle, chiefly composed 
of American and European readers, the rich treasures of Far 
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Eastern culture, emphasising especially the typical values of the 
Japanese tradition. At the same time it desires to unite those 
scholars, both of the Japanese and of the several European national- 
ities, who may be interested in the many aspects of the Far Eastern 
Culture.” 

This is not a general Oriental Periodical. Its scope is limited 
to certain aspect of Oriental scholarship. It is a periodical of 
specialized interest, the interest of Far Eastern culture, especially 
the culture of Japan. Our own Bulletin is more or less of a 
similar nature, being specially devoted “to lay open to a wide 
circle, the rich treasures of the Adyar Library.” 

This is a substantial volume of nearly three hundred pages 
and contains contributions from a large number of scholars who 
are specialists in the subject. There are general articles, some 
translations and some brief notes. There is also a section in which 
books and periodicals are reviewed. The articles are in English, 
French or German. From the fact that the “ Aims and Objects ” 
are published both in German and English and not in French, it 
is presumed that it would be predominantly an English-German 
periodical, But I find a speck of French also in the official pages 
of the periodical in so far the terms “The Chief Editor” and 
“ The Publishers ” are found in all the three Languages. 

The Chief Editor is Prof. Dr. Johannes B. Kraus and it is 
published by the Sophia University, Tokiyo. The periodical will 
appear twice every year and each issue will contain about 240 
pages. The subscription is 4 Dollars per year (inclusive of postage). 

Editor 
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MASTER PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS 
OF DR. ARUNDALE 

The following passages from the writings of Dr. Arun- 
dale, President of the Adyar Library Association, are 
an appropriate corollary to the article which we pub- 
lished twelve months ago depicting him as “ A World 
Personality.” We offer these selections- not as a garland 
to him, but as a garland from him to the rest of the 
world. 

The Life Magnificent 

In every aspect of life there are innumerable and 
easily discernible magnificences — easily discernible, that 
is, to the discerning, some of the first magnitude, others, 
of lesser magnitudes, though I should not like to take 
upon myself the task of dividing magnificences into 
magnitudes. . . . The greater the height from which we 
view life the more overwhelming is the magnificence, 
and that which in terms of nearer view, of time, rel- 
atively, seems even ugly, will somehow or other 
wonderfully fit into the general magnificence — a shadow 
enhancing the splendour of the overwhelming light. 
From the standpoint of time, of the nearer view, rel- 
atively, no doubt we must become magnificent, we 
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must change the sordid and the ugly into the glorious. 
But be assured that in terms of Eternity this is already 
done. We have in fact but to become what we already 
are. We have but to resolve, for by our very resolution 
the shadow is resolved into the substance of the essence 
of which it is, the so-called darkness is resolved into the 
light, the ugly in time is seen as the beautiful in Eterni- 
ty. Thus is the process of evolution a process of resolu- 
tion, a process of will, both for the Universal Lord and 
therefore for all that is of Him. He wills, and by His 
will is matter resolved. Let us resolve.^ 

Mountain Grandeurs 

I have contemplated grandeur in the microcosms 
of the vegetation, of the plants and trees and rocks, 
and in the ascending macrocosms of hills, of peaks, 
of mountains, of ranges, unto the consummation of 
Gaurishankar Himself. These mighty Himalayas are 
a living witness to, a living reflection of, the Buddhic 
and Nirvanic planes — and doubtless of still higher 
planes, for aught I know — according to the nature of 
our identification with them. 

Only in the Himalayas, and in lesser degree in 
other ranges, may the Voice of the Silence be heard 
in something of its majesty and power, uttering the 
Word that opens the doors between the Unreal and 
the Real. 

I perceive that Buddhi reflects for us down here 
the Eternal, all-pervading Silence, while Nirvana opens 
^ References are at the end of the article. 
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to our ears its Voice. We catch in Nirvana a syllable 
of its utterance. In the far-off future we may hear a 
Word ineffable. And then, perchance, a sentence. Some 
day, the mighty Language of the Gods ! 

This picture of the Himalayas and of their relation 
to these higher realms of consciousness enters strongly 
into my mind — not, I think, merely because they seem 
to be in some wonderful way the noble physical 
counterparts of these mighty inner regions, but for 
another reason which is very elusive, though I feel I 
have the key to it in the dim memory of the supreme 
wonder of the summit of Kailasa. I can see myself — 
I do not for the moment notice in what vehicle — on 
that summit, sensing the mysterious and awesome 
silence, the penetrating cold, the utter aloofness, the 
wondrous potentiality of manifestation, from the 
many shades of unutterable calm and peace . . . 

through growing unrest to the most furious, raging 
and cataclysmic storm. The air is alive with latent 
power, and I stand awestruck, humbled, reverent. Here 
at the summit there seems to be pure potentiality, 
relieved from time to time by manifestations of peace 
and storm. It is not what I see and feel that aw^es 
me, but that which is beyond all sight and feeling, that 
which is held in leash by the Logos Himself. 

I find myself merging in this mighty mountain- 
consciousness, and I find an almost terrible sense of 
omnipotence. It is almost overwhelming ; it would 
be quite overwhelming did I not suddenly understand 
why the experience is accorded to me. I realize the 
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intention to be to disclose to me the splendid inevita- 
bility of the triumph of evolution. Swept up into these 
vortices of glorious majesty, I know at once that the 
supreme freedom is to attain the unattainable, to be 
free to accomplish even miracles. But how can the 
unattainable be reached ? Surely there is a contradic- 
tion ? No ; for the unattainable is only unattainable 
in time ; there remains eternity, and in eternity all 
things are possible.® 

Kingship 

All are Kings in the becoming. ... To all 
must come the Crown of Kingship. . . . Coronations 
have vital and personal meaning to us all. 

Just as in the outer world a Coronation is the 
supreme consecration of a royal personage to the 
Kingship to which he is called, so is there a wondrous 
Coronation when the human pilgrim at last achieves 
Kingship of the human kingdom, to enter into ttie 
citizenship of the kingdom beyond. And stage by stage 
as he approaches more closely to such Kingship, he 
wears, as a sign visible in the inner worlds, a coronet 
of increasing splendour — till at last upon his head rests 
the Crown of a King, a coronet unfolded to its perfect 
expression. 

It is certainly true that most members of the 
human family have still some distance to travel before 
they reach the point of being able to express in their 
very physical bodies accurate reflections of their coming 
Kingship. But the reflections are there, and the wiser 
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the education the more quickly will come the dawning 
of the kingly splendour. 

You do not merely learn of kingship from the kings 
of men, you learn of kingship from the kings of the 
mineral kingdom, the vegetable kingdom, the animal 
kingdoms around you. Wherever there is kingship, 
there you can learn from it. Enter then into the king- 
ship of your physical heritage wherever you can, drink 
in all its splendours and the majesty of its reflection 
of God’s guidance and so stimulate that guidance in 
yourselves. Among other things, draw near to our 
Mother Earth, rejoice in her, take her near to you, and 
she will help to give you your heart’s desire.® 

Fire-Pillars 

We are thankful to be born in these times, for so 
are we able to carry on the traditions of our elders — 
themselves soldiers of the dawn, fire-pillars in the dark- 
ness shining forth on to the Way to Light. Those who 
made Theosophy safe for the world, cherishing it in 
strength against the offences of the ignorant : they 
indeed were, and are, soldiers. Those who gave to 
The Theosophical Society its present impregnability : 
they indeed were, and are, soldiers. 

Thanks to them, and to H. P. Blavatsky our 
charioteer, the fire of Theosophy sends forth flames 
and conflagrating sparks throughout the world, while 
The Theosophical Society, through its organization 
and individual membership, helps to make the world 
combustible, Today the fire leaps into flames and 
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sparks as in days gone by, but otherwise. Today the 
life of The Theosophical Society is strong, though there 
might be a strength even greater were each one of us 
still more one-pointedly ardent for Theosophy and 
The Theosophical Society. 

Our traditions are of steadfast burning loyalty. 
May we hand on to those wha shall come after us tradi- 
tions no less pure and strong and fiery for the reason 
that we too have been faithful to the end.* 

The World Needs A Renaissance 

For my own part 1 do not think there will be 
war. Perhaps the nations are more afraid of war than 
of anything else, for they cannot see its outcome. 
But even if I am right that there will not be war, 
there must he something. Something must burst. The 
Real, the True, the Beautiful — these cannot much 
longer remain submerged. I believe that they still 
live in the hearts of the masses, in the heart of each 
one of us. They must have their release. They must 
fulfil their function of sweeping torrentially away all 
the hardened crusts of ignorance and its concomitant, 
pride, which have solidified the surface. The world 
needs a Renaissance. The time for it is ripe. It is on 
the threshold. A change of heart, a renewal of Life, 
is at hand.® 

The Oriflamme of Theosophy 

Theosophy must be a working hypothesis even be- 
fore it becomes a matter of unchallengeable, experience. 
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Why? Partly, of course, that we may live in 
ever-increasing spiritual abundance. We must learn to 
take hold of life more and more, and distil its nectar 
for our perfecting. 

But even more that we may send it surging 
throughout the world as the most potent of existing 
forces for the world’s Readjustment to the Good, the 
Beautiful and the True. 

The world needs such Readjustment. The world 
is dying for lack of it. It is the world’s elixir vitae. 
We have it. We must possess it as we have never 
possessed it before, so that we may send it forth as we 
have never send it forth before. The world has already 
been so helped by Theosophy, largely through The 
Theosophical Society, that it accepts, though it does 
not live, many Theosophical Truths. But all that has 
gone before is but a trickle, a stream. It is for us, 
seeing the world’s need, to make it a torrent. 

Yet unless Theosophy be torrential in our own 
individual lives, how can we send it torrentially through 
the world? How can we produce torrents save as we 
ourselves have them ? 

First, then, a realization of Theosophy, through 
a study and se^/-application of its truths, such as we 
have not so far achieved. 

Second, the spreading of Theosophy far and wide, 
both as the Science of Life and also as the supreme 
solvent of all human problems. 

We must take our Theosophy, the Theosophy as we 
ourselves happen to understand it, into the by-ways, even 
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more than into the high-ways, of people’s lives. We must 
take our Theosophy into the nooks and crannies of 
dull drab living, where life urgently needs beautifying, 
even more than into the grand and fashionable pleas- 
aunces, where garishness so often takes the place of 
grace, and luxury the place of life. 

We must take our Theosophy into all places where 
hatred, suspicion and distrust are rampant. We must 
take our Theosophy into all troubled regions, into all 
regions where war is hard by, where tyranny is loose, 
where proud contempt is breeding blood and ruin. 

We must take our Theosophy as an oriflamme, 
as a portent of Peace, Prosperity and Happiness, in a 
spirit of certainty, so that we radiate assurance and 
the sense of victory. We must take our TTheosophy 
far and wide with all our hearts, with all our minds, 
with all our wills. Then shall the truth of Theosophy 
prevail, for in our very lives its power will be perceived.® 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

The Bulletin completes its second year with the 
present issue. It is time to review its work during the 
year that has just passed. In the matter of publication 
of works, the BhavasamkrUnti Sutra edited by Pandit 
N. Aiyaswami Sastri is completed and is issued as a 
separate volume. Two other works completed by the 
Library in the course of the year are the Samgrahacudu- 
mapi of Govinda edited by Brahmas^ri Paijciit S. 
Subrahmanya Sastri with an English introduction by 
S'riman T. R. Srinivasa Aiyangar and the PratyabhijHu- 
hrdayam with English translation by Dr. Kurt F. 
Leidecker. The translation of iht Yoga Upani^ads 
is also ready and is to be released shortly. The 
Bulletin has been coming out on the specified dates in 
spite of the several difficulties in the way, for which our 
thanks are due, in no small measure, to the efficient 
co-operation of the Vasanta Press. 

A few changes have been introduced into the 
present programme for the publication of works. The 
first part of the of Madhava is expected 

to be issued as a separate volume in the middle ofT939. 
Till then, it will appear in the Bulletin, in parts, as has 
2 
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been the case hitherto. This will complete the first 
four adhyayas of the first Astaka. The Snmaveda- 
vyukhya will not be a regular feature for sometime to 
come, till the ^gvedavynkhyn is completed. The 
Devasvnmibhusyn will take the place of the Rgveda- 
vy'Ukhya and a larger number of forms will be devoted 
to that work. The SnmavedahhUsya will then occupy 
a subordinate part and will get only two or three forms 
per issue. On the completion of the Devasvumibhasya, 
the Snmavedabhasya will become one of the main 
feeders of the Bulletin, 

The Library has never been particularly anxious 
about the financial aspect of the Bulletin or its publica- 
tions. Our Bulletin makes a special appeal only to a 
select few and the number of the subscribers has stood 
at the same level as last. year. But it' has evoked 
greater response from both Indian and foreign jour- 
nals ; and the number of our exchanges has considerably 
increased. We have Seventy Journals as exchanges for 
the Bulletin. Besides, the quality of the books received 
for review have kept the same high standard as 
last year. 

Others also have been kind enough to co-operate 
with us in the work of the journal. In conveying our 
thanks to all these we make particular mention of Pro- 
fessor Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar for 
his hearty co-operation ; to Professor Suryanarayana 
Sastri we beg to convey our sincere thanks for writing 
a short comparative account of South Indian S'aivism 
with the Pratyabhijfia system. This has been printed 
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as part of the book Pratyahhijnuhrdayam translated 
by Dr. Leidecker. 

Brahmas'ri Pandit S. Subramanya Sastri and 
S'riman T. R. Srinivasa Aiyangar are continuing the 
translation of the next volume of the Adyar edition 
of the Hundred-and-Eight Upanisads, i,e., the SUmUnya 
VedUnta Upanisads. The publication of this work will 
be undertaken as soon as the manuscript gets ready. 

Other works, which, Brahmas'rl S. Subrahmanya 
Sastri is engaged in editing for the Adyar Library, 
are the SahgUaratncikara with the hitherto unpublished 
commentary of Shngabhupala — I say unpublished, as 
only a fragment of the whole work was published at 
Calcutta in 1891 in a Bengali monthly journal the 
Arunodaya — and the NutyasJUstra with photographic 
illustrations of the ungika abhinayams. The collation 
of manuscripts for the former and the gathering of 
materials for the latter are proceeding. It is the 
desire of the learned editor to exhaust the available 
manuscripts to make his work complete. 

Our Library has also undertaken the publication of 
a series of works in Dhanna SUstra. The Vyavahuranir- 
naya of Varadaraja, of which a sample was published 
in the October and December issues for 1937, is now 
being published as a separate volume by itself. More 
than half of the work has gone through the Press and 
it is expected to issue the book to the public by 
March 1939. 

An edition of the Knlndar^a of Aditya Bhatta is 
also under preparation for publication by the Library. 
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The Assistant Editor of the Bulletin has undertaken 
to do the work with the collaboration Professor Rao 
Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. The importance 
of the work may be understood by thfe respectful re- 
ferences made to it by the author of the Kulanirnaya. 

The Library also proposes to undertake a critical 
edition of the with the commentary called 

the Ke^ava VaijayanU, This is the only commentary 
on that Smrti. While the hMsyas of other original Smrtis 
have been published the commentary of this Smrti has 
enjoyed comparative obscurity. While the hhasya of 
Medhatithi for Manu, the MiMsarU of Vijfianes'vara for 
Y^jiiavalkya, the fragments of Asahaya for Nnrada have 
all come to light, the commentary on the Visnusmrti has 
so far been kept in the background. The comparative 
lateness of the work is partially responsible for this 
obscurity. But that can not be advanced as the only 
reason, as works of more recent date have come to light 
and have been published with greater gusto. Professor 
Rao Bahadaur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar and Mr. 
A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, the Assistant Editor of the 
Bulletin will collaborate in editing the Ke^'ava Vaija- 
yantl. We trust that the projected edition of this 
commentary will satisfy the needs of the scholars and 
enrich the publications of the Adyar Library. 
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Satapatha-Bmhmaijam, Part I, edited by Vedavis'arada 
Miman;isakesari A. Chinnaswami Sastri, Vice-Principal of the 
College of Theology and Professor of Mimamsa, Benares Hindu 
University; Kashi Sanskrit SerievS, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series 
Office, Benares, 1937. 

The Great Brahniana of the White Yajnrveda has a special 
interest for scholars, just as it has interest for the vast body of 
people, who dwell north of the Godavari and follow the S'ukla 
Yajur Veda. It is not only the largest Brahma?;La in bulk, but it 
contains a very large number of legends, many of which are 
developed in PurSpic literature. The famous story of the flood, 
which occurs in many countries, is found in this Brahmapa. . Its 
importance to the student of comparative mythology and religion 
attracted western scholars early. Weber brought out his monu- 
mental edition of the text in 1855. Eggeling published his 
translation, with elaborate introductions and notes, in the Sacred 
Books of the East between 1882 and 1900. Macdonnel has no 
doubt that “ next to the Rgveda it is the most important production 
in the whole range of Vedic literature He has pointed out 
the source of legends used by poets like Kalidasa in this Brahmana. 
The revived interest in the Veda in Bengal vras shown by the 
publication of Paijdit Satyavrata Samas^rami’s edition in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, with SSyaiia’s hhEsya. The bare text has been 
reprinted in Bombay and Ajmer. The text of Weber followed the 
Madhyandina recension, and Eggeling commenced one of the 
Kanva recension. 

To Indian students Weber’s edition is virtually inaccessible 
on account of its high price ; further, they need a commentary. 

3 
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The demand is now partly met by the publication of the first volume 
of a projected edition of the Brahma^ia, in the Madhyandina 
recension, with a short introduction and very valuable notes. A full 
introduction is promised with the next volume. It will be awaited 
with interest, as it will discuss many points of divergence of 
view between the learned editor and western scholars of which 
we have indication in the footnotes. 

The volume under review comprises the first four ka^idas. 
The first two kanfes deal with Dars'apurnaniasa, Agnyadheya, 
Agnihotra, Agnyupasthdna, Pitjdapitryaj^, Agrayanesti, 
DdksdyatiayajTia, and Caturmasya. In the third and fourth 
ka^das the Agnistoma in its various elements is fully described. 
The special merit of this edition is that it is the work of an Indian 
scholar to whom the different sacrifices are not mere theoretical 
exercises, a knowledge of which is derived only from books, but 
is conversant with the practice and direction of vedic yajflas. 
Professor Chinnaswami Sastri enjoys great honour in Kasi as a 
profound Mimamsaka and Vaidika. His collaborator Pandit 
Pattabhirama Sastri is his own gifted pupil. The result of their 
joint labours is the production of an edition of this very important 
BrahmaJQia, which is a monument of scholarly accxiracy and 
acumen, and is published in a usable form and at a reasonable 
price, within the reach of students of Vedic literature, and of the 
followers of the Mddhayandina school. 

Professor Chinnaswami Sastri points out that the difference 
between the Madhyandina and Kanva recensions disappear after 
a few chapters. A discovery of greater importance, which we owe 
to the circumstance that the editor is facile princeps in his own 
Taittiriya-s'dkha, is that the contains many passages 

in which it establishes its own opinion as against opposed views. 
Many of these condemned views are those of the Taittirlya. The 
idlusion to the latter raises many important questions, which are 
reserved for fuller treatment in the promised Introduction. As 
instances of such criticisms are mentioned : Sat. Br. 1, 2, 4, 11 
which refers to Tait. Br. 3, 3, 2, 1 ; Sat. Br. 1, 5, 2, 39 which 
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refers to Tait, Sam. 2, 6, 2 ; S'ai. Br. 1, 5, 3, 10 which refers 
obviously to Tait. Sam. 2, 5, 5, 1 ; 8'at. Br. 2, 1, 4, 8 which refers 
to Tait. Br. 1, 1, 9, 9; Sat. Br. 3, 6, 3, 24 which refers to Tait. 
Sam. 6, 3, 9, 6. These are only a few of such instances, which 
are all carefully noticed in the footnotes. 

Another admirable feature of this edition is the supply in the 
footnotes of appropriate references to the Vedic texts, which are 
alluded[to in the Brahmaija, and the indication, where necessary, of 
pathabheda between the text followed and that followed by com- 
mentators like Uvvata (see p. 25). Parallel references to other 
Vedas and Brahmaijas, and the Sutra literature are furnished in 
abundance in the footnotes, to which one should turn to get some 
idea of the enormous trouble involved in the editing. In view of 
the sanctity attached to exactness of the most meticulous character 
in Vedic passages, editing Vedic literature demands a degree of 
accuracy and care which no other branch of literature involves. 
The impelling motive to undertake all that trouble willingly is to be 
sought not merely in the high standard of a scholar’s life but in the 
living faith in the sanctity, which only those brought up in the 
tradition, like the learned editors, can possess. It is this, which, 
granted an equal degree of critical scholarship, will make a proper 
pandit edition, like the one under review, any day more valuable 
than an edition lacking this essential. 

The full value of this important contribution will however be 
evident only when it is completed and the promised introduction 
(bhumika) is available. We trust we shall not have to wait long 
for these. 

K. V. Rangaswami 


Twelve Religions and Modern Life, by Har Dayal, pp. 250, 
Pott. 8vo., 1.938, Modern Culture Institute, Edgeware, England. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Plar Dayal has founded at Edgeware a world association 
which has taken the title of the Humanistic Fellowship. Its claim 
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seems to be to formulate a body of doctrines which will fit in with 
rational views of modern life. To the corpus of this creed the 
founder gives the name “ Humanism,” a term already, appropriated 
for other views (e.g. Professor F. C. S. Schiller’s). The critics (and 
possibly the advocates) of the new cult sometimes refer to it as 
Dayalism. It makes the big claim, because of its “ discriminating 
and comprehensive eclecticism ” (p. 202) to be the “ new gospel ” 
which has come “ to fulfil all the old dispensations.” “ Humanism ” 
claims to be tolerant, and to accept what is capable of reconciliation 
with modem life and reason in all old creeds. In this aspect it 
presents a superficial resemblance to Theosophy, but this is hardly 
more than superficial because it rejects a good deal of the content 
of Theosophy and its methods, while the vigour of its denunciation 
of what it disapproves of in other beliefs savours little of a spirit 
of toleration. It is definitely atheistic, and it is suggestive of a grim 
humour to regard it as a thirteenth, and twentieth-century ‘ religion.’ 

The aim of the little book is to illustrate, and perhaps justify, 
the claim to discriminating eclecticism, made by Dr. Har Dayal for 
his cult. The review of the twelve religions beginning with Zoro- 
astrianism and ending with Positivism, which is attempted in the 
book, is restricted in scope by their objective. He who hopes to 
find in the book a description or even an adequate criticism of the 
tenets of other faiths will be disappointed. Dr. Har Dayal’s purpose 
is to show merely what he would pick up and reject in the older 
creeds in the construction of his own edifice of faith. What is 
provided is only a sort of source-book of Dayalism. The method 
of indirect presentation of its creed make it difficult to get a clear 
and coherent picture of the corpus of its belief. We can only 
gather from it some of the likes and dislikes of Dr. Har Dayal. 

We might begin by noting some of the ‘old and out- worn 
beliefs’ for which “Humanism” has no use. Foremost among 
them stands the belief in one God. The Humanist “does not 
believe in God of any type or variety” (p. 114). The belief is 
unsound philosophically, and ethically superfluous (p. 119), Mono- 
heism “is a gratuitous calamity in philosophy” (p. 118), and it 
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has been “the sleepless enemy of science” (p. 120). Pantheism 
is only “attenuated monotheism” (p. 12l). Humanism rejects 
all doctrines of reward or retribution according to action (karma) — 
Christian or Plindu — , belief in the survival of human personality 
after death, corporeal resurrection (Christian, p; 151), ceremonialism 
(p. 151) all form and ceremonial — “ all mechanical mummery and 
buffoonery” (p. 196) — metaphysics (p. 213), image worship, caste, 
beliefs in heaven and hells, subjection of women, nationalism (“ we 
Humanists should cease to think and feel in terms of nationality ” 
(p. 221), — meat-eating, tobacco, and drugs (p. 91), war (p. 150) and 
militarism (p. 184). 

It would seem that among the primary articles of the creed of 
“ Humanism ” we should reckon atheism, pacifism, internationalism, 
philanthropy and vegetarianism. All these are “ rational,” and 
necessitated by the conditions of modern life. The “ humanist ” 
is a believer in the power of the human mind (p. 124) and the 
reaction of thought on the body (p. 122). He does not consider 
sense-pleasure evil, so long as it is not in excess (p. 127), though 
he would condemn the sensuous hopes of Islam (p. 184). Ac- 
cordingly, the cultivation of the body, personal cleanliness and the 
selection of suitable dietary from its effects on character and mind 
appeal to him (p. 22). Asceticism is bad though self-control and 
self-discipline are necessary (p. 132). The married estate is worthy, 
though celibacy for both man and woman can not be despised 
“ because Humanism must tap this perennial reservoir of ethical 
energy among young people.” (p. 142). Humanism needs missionaries 
to diffuse its teachings (p. 144) and the celibate is the better missionary 
for he is “ like a balloon filled with hydrogen : it rises fast and far ” 
(p. 142). Physical mortification, like that of the Jains, is repul- 
sive (p. 104). Isalm is held up for admiration for the simplicity 
of its creed, its democratic character, absence of race and colour 
prejudice, prohibition of drink and high ethics (p. 184). The love 
of beauty should be cherished, and Sufism is praised for inculcating 
it and Islam and Judaism condemned for want of it. While 
Humanism approves of the family, its dislike of excess in any 
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direction leads to condemnation of Confucius’s adulation of excessive 
filial piety ; while the democratic bias of the Humanist condemns 
with equal vigour the philandering with benevolent absolutism by 
the Chinese sage (p. 56). Positivism is commended among other 
things for advocating the equality of the sexes (p. 232) but “ freedom 
for woman -should not mean the freedom to make a fool of herself.” 
(p. 235). 

The above are samples of the new modernized religion. The 
book, which abounds in them, is the fruit of much reading and 
thought, though it can hardly be said to be either a satisfactory essay 
in Comparative Religion or a product of adequate and precise, as 
well as unbiassed scholarship. The founder of even an eclectic 
creed can not be expected to divest himself of preconceptions and 
prejudices to which scientific scholarship will furnish no support. 
Evidence of these is apparent in almost every page of this little 
book, and particularly in the very superficial account of Hinduism — 
the religion in which the founder was born. The value of Dr. Har 
Dayal’s religious synthesis and its modern character would not have 
been diminished by wider and more intense, as well as sympathetic 
study, and the cultivation of the spirit which give their value to 
such works as the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics and the 
exhaustive penetrating analysis of Hinduism and Buddhism in the 
late Sir Charles Eliot’s great work. It is significant that neither of 
these authorities finds a place in the bibliography which Dr. Har 
Dayal has provided for his follwers and critics. 

K. V. Rangaswami 


An Eight-Hundred Year Old Book of Indian Medicine 
And Formulas, by Elizabeth Sharpe, Limbdi- Kathiawar (India). 
Published by Luzac & Co., London. 

This publication is the English translation from a manuscript 
in Gujarati characters of the original which is in very old Hindi. 
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This book contains formulae of some Ayurvedic Medicines 
used on various diseases. It consists of eight parts and two ap- 
pendices of which the formulae are arranged in the order of diseases 
in the first four parts while, in the other four, they are arranged 
according to the nature of preparations namely. Powder, Pills, 
Ointments and Oils. Vaidyaraj Amritlal Pattani, the Limbdi 
Court physician has helped the translator in giving English and 
Latin equivalents for names of drugs and diseases. 

Though some of the names of the formulae are similar to those 
found in the standard works on Ayurveda, viz,, Caraka, Sus'ruta, 
Vagbhata, etc., the ingredients seem to differ in many cases. 

The work of translating into English this ancient work on 
Indian Medicine is doubtless highly commendable ; but the prac- 
titioners of non-Indian systems of medicine, to whom the author 
throws out the suggestion that the recipes may be tried, would 
find it difficult to implement the suggestion in the absence of 
details for preparing the medicines which, however, are not given. 
It is also not safe to select a medicine for use in a disease 
without a proper knowledge of the diseases, their causation 
and the appropriate drugs according to the system of Indian 
Medicine. 

As often said by Mahamahopadhyaya Gananath Sen, M.A., 
L.M.S. of Calcutta, the success of an Ayurvedic physician is due not 
to the charm of this or that drug but to his clear grasp of the 
Dosic derangement and his selected and well considered treatment 
of that derangement according to well defined principles of thera- 
peutics ; mere knowledge of formulae will not help the practitioner 
to try them on diseases and to know their efficacy. 

The English or Latin terms are not quite appropriate in some 
cases. The word ‘ Delirium ’ is used as an equivalent term for all 
sannipata J varams ; Rakta sravam is translated as ‘ profuse mens- 
truation ’ while the actual meaning of the word is “ haemorrhage from 
any part of the body.” A serious mistake in the translation is the 
use of the word “ Gonorrhea ” for prameha. The word ‘ ointment ’ 
is used as equivalent for “ Ghrtams ; ” and from this it is argued 
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that “ in India these ointments are eaten.” Similar inaccuracies 
occur in many other places. 

An index containing the names of drugs in English or Latin 
and Hindi together with their indications in diseases is also added 
to the book. 

The two appendices found at the end of the book give certain 
minor details with regard to weights used and methods of pre- 
parations, etc. 

M. ViSWESWARA SASTRY 


Ayurveda Dars'anam, by Pandit Narayana Datta Tripathi 
Sad-dars'anatirtha of Indor. Price Rs. 4. 

Vaidyaratna Captain G. Srinivasa Murti, B.A., B.L., M.B. & 
C.M. has stated in the Report of the Committee of the Indigenous 
Systems of Medicine published in 1922 that a study of the principles 
of Sankhya, Vaisesika, NySj'a, etc., is to Ayurveda, what the study 
of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, etc., is to Western medicine, this 
he designated as the Preliminary Scientific study. 

The book under review is as though it is just to support the 
above statement. 

The author has proved in this, not only that the knowledge 
of dars'anas helps the student to understand Ayurveda well but 
also that all the six dars'anas are found embodied in Ayurveda. 
He has taken mainly Caraka as authority for his attempt and 
proceeded on the basis of the Sutra of Caraka explaining the forty 
four padas in Vimanasthanam covering 

the knowledge of all the dars'anas. 

The text is written in the form of sutras with explanatory 
notes {vxtti). Though some may differ with the author’s views 
on some points in the work, yet, on the whole, it is an excellent 
work for inclusion in the Curricula of Ayurvedic studies throughout 
India. I congratulate the author for publishing such a useful book. 

M. ViSWESWARA SASTRY 
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The Jaimimyanyayantala of Madhavacarya with the Nya- 
malSvistara, Part I, Kashi Sanskrit Series, No. 126. Edited by 
Pandit A. Raraanatha Sastri, Professor, Sri Venkatesvara Sanskrit 
College, Tirupati, and Pandit Pattabhirama Sastri, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, of Mimamsa, Benares Hindu University, Published by Jai 
Krishna Das Gupta, The Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 
Benares, pp. 4, 6, 236, and 40, 1937. 

The Jaiminlyanyayamalavistara, a classic in Mimamsa, of 
the Vijayanagar period is a fairly well-known work studied by the 
students of Mimamsa, especially the beginners. Its author Madha- 
vacarya mentions the name of Harihara and Bukka two of the early 
Vijayanagar kings. He also claime to have been a minister of 
Bukka. The first part of this work containing the first three adhyas 
with the commentary of Madhava himself, is being edited in the 
Kashi Sanskrit Series by two Pan(^its engaged in the task of teaching 
the subject. Naturally, they have tried to remedy, in the present edi- 
tion, those defects which they had noticed in the earlier editions, as a 
result of their experience in teaching. The Notes which the joint 
authors have appended to the text in the form of explanations or 
tracing the Vedic passages to their original sources serve a very 
useful purpose. The modern appliances such as the index of verses 
or the index of passages cited, have been carefully prepared much 
to the advantage of students and scholars engaged in research. 

As a text much studied by those interested in the Mimamsa 
Sastra there are several editions of the work. The earliest is that 
by T. Goldstuecker printed and published during 1865 to 1867 
on behalf of the Sanskrit Text Society (Trfibner). It is of 
quarto seize, and like all works printed in those years, its cost 
is prohibitive. The Calcutta edition of Satipati Vidyabhusana (1916) 
is incomplete. Pandit Sivadatta Sarma brought out an edition of 
the work in Poona in 1892 in the Anandas'rama series (No. 24). 
The Benares edition of the Nyayamalavistara by Satyavrata 
Samas'ramin in the magazine Pratna Kamra Nandini has become 
scarce. The edition of Jivananda Vidyasi^ara though complete, 

lacks the modem appliances of research, e.g., index of verses, etc. 

4 
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The prime object of the present edition has been to assist the 
students, especially the beginners. Short explanatory passages, 
wherever necessary, have been added in a simple style only with 
this end in view. References to the parallel passages in the 
Taittiriya Samhita, wherever available, have been added while 
the Bhasya and the Vartika have given references to passages in 
other s'akhas. The plan of the placing of the audumhura kusa 
in the Ciiradhikarana helps to clear certain practical difficulties 
in the actual performance of the stoma. 

The author has promised to discuss the question and 
identity of Madhavacarya on a later occasion after completing 
the printing of the work. Such a discussion is welcomed, as we 
trust it would help in solving some of the most difficult questions 
pertaining to that period. The author of the present work styles 
himself as a Prativasanta-Somaydji, i.e,, one who performs the 
Soma sacrifice every spring. The Anandas'ama edition and the 
Calcutta edition of Jivananda have this passage in the colophon 
while it is omitted in the edition of Goldstuecker. The telugu edition 
of the work in the Adyar Library also omits this title in the 
colophon. The significance of this title would go a long way to 
establish that the author was a grhasia and not a sanyasin. The 
omission of this part of the colophon in the present edition is 
significant. 

The question of the identity of Madhava, Vidyarapiya and 
Sayatia has drawn much attention while yet no finality has been 
reached. The late Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar drew attention to 
the several difficult questions which had to be satisfactorily solved 
before accepting the question of the identity of Viyarapya with 
Madhavacarya. The reply of Mr. Subramanya Aiyar has left the 
question in much the same position. The several articles which 
have appeared since then, have not improved the solution of the 
tangle. May we trust that the promised investigation will go into 
the question fully and offer a complete and satisfactory explana- 
tion of the authorship of the work and exact relation of the author to 
Vidyara^iya, Madhava and Sayaija ? 
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We congratulate the editors and the publisher on their publica- 
tion and trust that the full work will be made available to the public, 
ere long. The services which the Chowkhamba Press has been 
rendering to the cause of Sanskrit Literature deserves special mention 
on an occasion like this. 

A. N, Krishnan 


Bhakti Yoga of Vivekananda, translated by Y. Subba Rao. 
Published by the Adhyatmaprakas^a Karyalaya, Bangalore City. 
Pages 16, 111. Price As. 12. 

The present work is a translation, in good and readable 
Kannada, of the Bhakti Yoga of Svami Vivekananda. The work 
is divided into twenty sections and places before the public the 
essentials of Indian philosophic thought of the Bhakti school. 
Based upon over sixty different works, the present volume malces. 
clear to the minds of the reader the several phases of Bhakti Yoga. 
Svami Vivekananda, an advaitin by birth and conviction, shows 
how one should be tolerant to other systems of philosophic thought, 
by citing very often from works belon^ng to different and even 
opposite schools of thought. It is possible to take objection to 
statements criticising those that are intolerant by declaring them 
to be worse than curs ; and also to remarks like this, i.e., an 
animal, if it creates a god, will make it only a super-animal and 
nothing more. For we, human beings, have created gods not 
only in the form of human beings but also in the form of the 
various other beings of creation, i.e., Matsya, KUrraa, VarSha 
and so on. 

The translation is in faultless Kannada and in intelligible 
language. The rendering of technical expressions is invariably 
happy and we congratulate the author on this small but important 
publication, 


H. Sesha Aiyangar 
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Vakyavrtti and Laghuvakyavrtti, translated by Y. Subba 
Rao. Published by the Adhyatmaprakas'a Kary.alaya, Bangalore 
City. Pages 10, 36. Price As. 3. 

This is a free rendering of the Vakyavrtti and Laghu- 
vakyavrtti of S^ahkaracarya in readable and chaste Kannada prose. 
The author has appended short notes on technical s'dstraic terms. 
The sources of the citations are traced in the appendix. The 
subject matter of the text is brought out in a short and compendious 
form, and will be helpful in understanding the subject-matter to 
those scholars of Kannada who are not familiar with Sanskrit. 

H. Sesha Aiyangar 


AdhydtmasuktimaHjarT of S^ivananda Sarasvati, translated 
by Y. Subba Rao. Published by the Adhyatmaprakas'a Karyalaya, 
Bangalore City. Pages 6, 68. Price As. 6. 

The present work is a rendering in Kannada of the Spiritual 
Lessons of S'ivananda Sarasvati, originally published in the My 
Magazine. In forty-five sections the author shows that the truths 
of Vedanta could be understood only by amibhava and not by 
mere study under teachers or through books. Yogic practices, 
dhydnas, Nirguna and Saguna updsands and allied topics are 
w'ell explained, so as to be understood even by those who do not 
know the philosophical texts. We congratulate the author on 
these three short and interesting booklets. 

H. Sesha Aiyangar 


Tirumurukarntpadai, edited by N. S. Raraachandra Aiyar, 
B.A., L.T., Muthialpet High School, Madras. Pages x, 33 ; 1937. 
Price Annas 4. 

The little book under review is divided into two parts, the 
former containing a preface in Sanskrit, a study in English and a 
Nattam in Tamil. In the latter part, the text is printed side by 
side with a paraphrase in Tamil. The poem is ascribed to Nakkirar 
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one of the great poets of the S'ahgam Age and the President of the 
Third S'aiigam. His courage and faith in his own convictions were 
proverbial. The story goes that he refused to modify his opinion 
about a literary composition brought to him, in spite of the threat 
of Lord S'iva himself to open his third eye. 

The poem treats of the famous places of pilgrimage of S'ri 
Subrahmaiiya ; of these, six are of importance and they are treated 
in the book. Beginning with Tirupparankunram near Madura, the 
author takes his route in the pradakRuia krama. Tirucendur is 
the next shrine described. It is situated 36 miles east of Tinnevelly 
in the Tinnevelly District. It is significant to note that the name 
of the shrine is given as Tiruciralaivai. In later times, the name 
Tirucendur is held to have been derived from the name of a 
Pandyan king Jayantan. The presiding deity here is Sanmukha 
with twelve hands, each face and hand having a particular function 
assigned to it. 

The third of the series is Tiruavinankudi — or modern 
Pazhani. It is held that Laksmi, Kamadhenu, the Sun, the 
Earth and Indra worshipped Subrahmanya here. The murti here 
is Devddideva distributing favours to his devotees. Tiruveraham, 
the identity of which is somewhat in dispute between Udipi and 
Svamimalai — as both ,are equally held to be identical with 
Tiruveraham — conies next. Muruha is here the Guru explaining 
the orthodox form of worship. The last of the series is Alagarkoil 
near Madura. The book concludes with a few stanzas under the 
name Taiii V enbdkkal, as a separate section (pp. 28-9). 

Mr. Ramachandra Aiyar, as a devotee of SVi Subrahmanya, 
has, in his English study, appended his personal method of approach 
to the god. Plis Tamil paraphrase will be found to be of great help 
to the large numbers of the devotees of Sanmukha. The explana- 
tion of the difficult words in pages 31-3 will be found useful 
and appreciated, as not all could understand the poems of the 
S'ahgam Age, 


A. N. Krisf 
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1. 


^ ^ssHlg. 5^:' I I TOft” 

I grfif =!! 

I smt 313^ I sm II 


sRt^ ^ 1 #EiEft5i: #i: 3iqm?ci: ft>giPi ^iqsnPi ?RftRt 
UTO#! I a# *nqfiraii aiqi l^-ian i ^ 

3?qq#i I^‘i^tq5nf^i sqR ii (^io) 

airi: 'Cfi^ gi|3 ili< 1 5?^ g ^ ^ II 

snq; I am; | jnrsg^ Jlqsrn | qnsgq^^iTOi i 
m qtOm 1 1^ ‘q I FIT 1 siM sReh' 

5j^ ^ I aggpl;' ll 

anq; ioflei | snq; qq=5gta ^qsigti^oit ^ i:^[FJjlii,| 
f^ =q ^ nt ?i fi^ II (W) 

‘ Read 8F^; 

^ 2IT mostly worm-eaten. 

* Read ^ 

'' mostly worm-eaten. Read i(r^<®^u)ciff^. 

® Read . 

” The leaf above the letters worm-eaten. The letters 

slightly injured. 

' Read 

® Read 

® The derivation in Nirukta is I ^ «tiF£rT #11: I 

There is no such root in the Dhatupatha, which has only 
(8. 1) and (10. 296.) 

20 
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ST % ^ ^ 1 


^313: 1 ^m', i i 

’Tft 1 |fe* |TFF^ I ft^- 

I 2TgT I I 

^cqcpTO fft 11 


^n: 1 ^ ^qro w^ i qsi 

re{5^: fq^nf^: \ l ^ ^q^^i 

II (W) 

snqf ^ i 

q^taHjg 3n irft ^ 51 ^ ^ ^ li 

=q 1 sjqi® #1 i qq^JTi q^TOqq?r 


Read 


* Read 

* After ^ two syllables are completely gone, the leaf being 
worm-eaten. The mark preceding the consonant for the first 
syllable is in tact. The second must be 3, the end of the tail being 
seen. Probably what was written .was ar^^fRf^^ 3^T»Tf^ and to 
be read 

' Read gildT f*?: or 

•’ Read s^T, 
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SIFTES I 3% a ’Tt fer TO I ^ 

II 

sift sftsTO, (?R. %. \) 

fft I 


snqt 3Rt 1 gssiiTOW'^ilw suit ^ ?itrat: I 3 tki i?f- 
a<iRi: I ttcgiftqm’Tsa i ?i *ii fq 

^ ^ ^ II (H^) 


# 4Fi ^ ® H !f5I3t I 
TOT |3t s^iPt: II 

Ti m I « sat qwJr TO q#aT i s tot i tgri^ s 
>n fTs!«r S5* ^sftftpfa* ii 

s THi^ I ssa infR^ q^isralMii: i a nf aiRftg: II 

(^8) 


to} ^ iiT^ipla’r 'T’iwl |=r= 3 »n»i i 

tr} ^ pr sTPfnt ^ ^ li 

‘ Read f^. 

® 5fr mostly worm-eaten. 

* g mostly worm-eaten. 

^ Here there is the figure 4 to mark end of the Sukta. 
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f %m\ ft. ^it. ft^ 

^«R ^5ifcr I 


^ ^JT siFTg® (^. ^) 

^r J?T WT: ^ ^'. (^. ^o. R) 

ifir I cT^' ^ I ar’igM jt® 

^Tt^TFT® I =^ I % JTT 5*l|^ I 3#“ 

31^'® I I =g q^ frrat 

=q I aiirf^tofeTci^ ®rB???Tcr5^’i. I 

qw'® 1 zf5rp[yzrM^M^?ft^T 

‘ Read 

^ Read ^:^55qHlTqpft%. 

"* Read |qR<fc^}fci. 

‘ Read d?qT: 

^ ■% SP=qT «?q ; here there is a long hole in the leaf above the 
letters, the leaf being worm-eaten. But the letters are only very 
slightly affected. 

® Read SiFif^rgs 
^ Read 

'* *7 not wanted. 

“ Written first 3^'CqrffT; then the SIT mark in qr scored off. 

“ Read ilPT. 

" Read gq^fg. 

E portion in 5% worm-eaten. 

■' P. 8. 1. 59. 

’ * Page 18. a ends here. 
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I ^ f^srwt I 

^ats^fsgca^^f^ l^^muiT ffii ii 


^ #?r:%qjl l sRiqffi \ |a[Hl 

^gi?ft fjs^ Efi^ ^\^ ^qjgf iq;qiq: | ^ qsRq^: gii|rl^:qT^ 

3?ri:f^ ^\U I ^sf il (0 

^^4 si§f(^ir^cr(gT ’pj?<Tq| =^1=^ ^3 i 

?T HITT 3T^?t| grf^cl^ =q gi???! ^ II 

sn^i I ^ ^qqpq piq® i qq 

qTf^^qj^Tq® 1 ^q’pRqi^qraqft qm* 

I q m^:'' i ^m\ i 

5 ^m qq^° ifir 11 

' g=f mostly worm-eaten. 

=* Read 

* q mostly worm-eaten. 

■' Read ’i^gqi^. 

'' It is not certain if it is ggfq or gSR. Only the bottom half of 
the first letter is clear. The top portion is worm-eaten and there is 
a long break in the leaf above the line ; no other letter is affected by 
this break. 

® After till ^Tfq the leaf is completely broken, c^r is 
completely gone. There is only a point in the first of in 
visible. The text can be re- constructed from this. 

’’ It looks more like There is only one small circle 

after ^ but there is a dot below it. 

® Read 5(«i^: 

“ What is found in Yaska’s Nirukta is R^fT ^ 5^Jpr I ERWt 

(^. 



m 11 {\) 

^ ^ mlmi 1 #5F3TTr#il ii 

atf*I I 1 ^ I 

m ^ I ^^'t* ^ ^ I 

ftrofirif® 1% I! 

^m'k SRT^RI^t^ 1 1 ^ ?r%K- 

gq^^K ^ efq^: ci%?i i ^rfq ^ l srf^iqTRiql M 

^ 'aRRq>4^ ^fcq^'t^iTcq^q qm ^ xTm^ 1) (\) 

?i f^qt TOH: fa fe: I II 

qf«i^ I i' 1^4 ^T3Tt mm', ^mi i 

3^ ft4' 3^ I ^Itoq^: I I 

4 ^FTl^iql' 11 

' 3I^T q«rqqT mj. 

* MqT 5ij% 

® The reading should be I Perhaps the scribe 

wrote only yf^dO’^lWH. (^ being extra) and left out ^Tqf’^’IR,. The 
last letter is not at all clear, being worm-eaten. 51 is only a 
conjecture. 

* Read ST^q;,. The letter fft is worm-eaten. There appears to 
have been a | mark above 

® Read ?f?qf. 

® Not quite clear. 

^ Read f^: 

® Read 
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H. g,. ^8] 


!i; wn g=Sil5t I | q jqq; ffgiqmt 

l|qll^t P#3a%3*na; ^^gtsql; ??*) i ggisi 
II (8) 

‘I’iWT ^ 3«ll#s 'fWf#! 1 flf?l TPI II 


WWFl' 3 1 SITO I 35!5tq 

3g5IFgq; 1 q^q #nRSf:“ | ijsrf M #ri^%a I 
5“ iHqftqiq, i 'iwf nw siRSffiiRi i i+ + 

ftft* II 

tiqtRKW 1 ciq qq^ cH qq WI 

qtq qqqp^p: ii (■%,) 

^wi amf ^ ^ qiM q ii 

qH I qft ^ qqqj; 1 q R5; I qjtsftqqqiqsSq i q 
qg q>wftqqqqTq«% i qqr qf^: #nq^sft i 
qi3:‘ 1 q^lqr anqt stftftq q^; i siftftq; siit^qr- 

iqq;: I q ft w ftftftsfe’ ?raiq: ii 


* *? following ¥11] completely worm-eaten. 

^ Read Jjsjfq^sg; 

* Read 5dill ( I ^). 

'' After there are two syllables worm-eaten. They are com- 
pletely gone. The second looks like ?, Perhaps to read 
® Read m- 
® Read ;iig: 

Read f^[^^*tsf^, 
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[9T. H 

^ ft ftqsz?' (m. 

IT %5^T^® I 

srftftit qr^ (^. h. ^<5,. :^) 

fT =q q RftRft^r it^cr i i 

I fcqiWcPT'^ET' q^q^TT^ 

qrqq^® ii 

i 5=fto OTq I qwT i ul ft^T^sft i msfm |ft i 
H qw OTFT ^q^TBir: ^rg ^^g^ift^jigi i gft ^ 1 gft gq 
q^^rggiq^ qifql arftqqq =q q^gi ^ qgq?g: #=n#- 
srarig: 1 q ’q ^ 3TTq: TO 'q^t | q qf ^ qqgiqqt qig^lft 
q^ I (%) 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

^Hktj |?r i?l4: II 


‘ Read f5rqf%. 

® |[ mostly worm-eaten. 

* Read 

* This must be the explanation of 3?¥qq^. Perhaps to read 
^ qiFci^Ptq. 

® The connection of this word is not clear. 

® Read a?Tg: 

^ ^ mostly worm-eaten. It is only a conjecture. 

® Readaiil^. 

* From 31Tg: the sentence is not quite intelligible. 



nmfin 
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n. M;=t8] 


313^ I lat »5^ I aw^ smftt ftig^ i wr 

^5nftiW ^! I 3:4 ^ ^ I i 


=^?f^5ming: {m. ^. ?.»?.'?,) i 


?ft I 1351^* 15«R5i 1 5ft^‘ a#!^; I I 

la W n^TR, I OT 3OTTR;af^ft6T:“ %ag; Jr?H?n: 

siron: 1 gisliRn^ ii 


3^ trai I Sfl# 3Higi^ 3Rlft% TOt irat ^ 355RJ!| 

m arcgfe gsa®: i % =3 iiWtoi: Ri#ci i 

?|gi^gi 3qft wafe 1 3wirafli=aiC5fn3f iwg 

ggPIlft II ('S) 

^ ft ^ gjife q ^ t «F^i3 i # I 


3^” I ft ^ w«rw[;’ I 331^® I gjtft 

* Read ^2i%: cf. N. 10. 33. 

^ Read qR'JTT'l: 

® Read 

' Read jMffr. 

® Page 18& ends here. 

® The pratika is not separately given. 

^ Omit the visarga. 

® Read 3^: 

21 



1 I 5r%?r" | ^ + +® 

qft 4- +® 1 f^H I ?[^q«r: I l^qj- 

ft«r: 1 ^ ti 

^ fi I teftof f| ^3 It TTq?n^ 1 

3T?qft§ ^oqR ^?q qajf^ q?«nqii i 

#sq 5?i^qq^T ^?=3 q?:i?i^cqqMi ^ il (^) 

^\^ ^ Mft ^t: 1^ MlJ *T II 

51^ ^ 1 2?Rf^ 1 mi I ^ mi ftq^ 

^rq^nft i ^ ^ n^kr \ 

* in worm-eaten. 

* *1^%? worm-eaten. Only a conjecture. The middle letter is 
completely gone. The other two are partly retained and can be 
made out. 

^ 31 completely and ir mark in \ partly worm-eaten. 

■' Not intelligible. Perhaps SRpgi^, 

* After % the leaf is broken. 51 partly retained ; then about 
two syllables completely gone. Perhaps to read 3Fq^ instead of 
151 + + 

® Two syllables after 5ffq mostly worm-eaten. Perhaps 

_f». 

sTRiqisq;' 

^ Not intelligible. 

' Read q^rqqf^fl. 

“ First written i?i5lT. Then 3^7 mark inserted between !?I and cf 
below the line and the sn' mark after l deleted by a dot above. 
Perhaps to read Not clear. 
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1. =(«] 


gilfcl#SWl^g: 1 ^ 5jft sn^n,' 1 I 

fetiwf I TO:“ I sa i%fi 

stggiBf^; I irq; II 


5ra % I I CRJi. 9551 ’q i f^oii in#9 

ttw gqfefqqt^g i 9 5 ^ 9999 : ^ TOfp 91999 1 ^ 9 

919 9^199 5f^ II ( 9 .) 

5 ^ 9 Rif^ra ^ ^ f t I 

a?^l^ q^qRSt 55lTRt i|9iq iw i ^M T ;i^f9 II 

stjft W; 919 ^599; I 5(5^ |f% 9 ' 99 t 391 99 
qi#iR^“ — iRi qTst 9 % 9 q? 3 ; i qif%: 3*1^ 9191^; 1 9^- 
9f|9^^aPlRl’ 9 R 9 A 9 93^9B9,‘ I 99fci^ 9^191^1 99^1 | 
ftftai 9tf^R I 9^ 199^" I fff%9t 5 R 99 I ■ftqiR^;” | 

‘ The letters are not quite clear. This is only a conjecture. 
The last letter but one is partly worm-eaten also. Perhaps to read 

31Tffe. 

^ Perhaps to read 

® The Ms. is very corrupt ; writing not clear. This must be the 
interpretation of t%4%. Cf. N. 2. 7. 

' Cf. N. 11. 24. 

® Read f. 

® Cf. 1 1 3^^ S'. B. 2. 1, 2. 4. 

It is not clear what root is meant. Read instead of 

Cf. ^T2T!%. N. 3. 20. 

® Cf. the S'. B. section referred to in note 6 above. 

“ Perhaps to read ?S2r«%. 

There is no 3^ in the text. 
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K t. ^ 

=^;^fJT: I jf =^ f^2(T I m 

^^01^ ^ I =^T«I?5TO«r*r^' IK^TS??^ I ^T 

(I. m. \. R. ^o. \) f|% =^ 




3T4t 2T'5R8JT: ?I8a5flf0T l]^ ^ f^T ^1=5#^ | 

cmi U^ ^1^5^ I =q ^qi f^f|^: I ^ 

5i|f^tef^ qwR tl (^ o) 

^ qflfg ^^^l^ ff^fi?: I 

5^% ii^i#a: m g 3n|i sr ^Ht: ii 

q^qi I qr^T qT% ^Ijon 1 ZR^T- 

*T^:® 11 

q<X cqi qrfii 1 q?=qj|H: | 

m =q I ?r cqq^sq^ q^oi ^ |sq^^ | 

m 3R=fr™5: Effll^: ^ || (i \) 

^ Read The word ‘qfqsf^Tq: after '^»qfrT; seems unnecessary. 

® Read {^qfeK; 

® cf. =q^ JITcm qr. (j%. 11. H) 

' Read ||^tf^: 

® Read ^rfUT^Fg: 
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1. t- H8] 

?? sn ft ^ i 

13!^ ^ 5^ 11 

afta; i a^ ftar a«itT|; i #it 4‘ saarara- 
aftt aa %a«r fta^ftft i aarft aai a^Taftar^; i aa 
aaaft 1 ia#it a ^aai’^aFi,’ 3^: ftswa- nai 
aaoft i%! II 

afeaai>t 1 a^a aa; a^i asi .a'^ apial^a aa^i; at at® all 

I a^ isaPT a nfT as f^al aaift aar gflaala 1 
ia;%Ti a ^ aigaaia^a irar aw; stfaia gat^ il (?^) 

33 !^ iri 5 E 3 :tfi'a%atf|ai 1 

afta i:rar a^; sfts^ ft ^at^n iRtk 11 

-sg 

laatw ffa‘ aftftlaaai aar 1 ^iPa araat ftPaaaft 
aia I aa a^aa atftftfa 1 aaii M ft^fta ffa‘ 1 + + 
^aaraft' 1 'aft^af 1 gaift ai' 1 taa; ariar^ar^a" fft 

^ Read 

Read 

* The ^in ^«I.and worm-eaten. It is only a conjecture. 

^ There is no pratika separately given. 

® Page 19 £e ends with The first letter in the next page is 
completely worm-eaten ; f% is only a, conjecture. Sentence not clear. 

® After part of a letter is seen ; not decipherable ; then 
two letters are goire ; part of the 2nd is seen ; it may be «!. Perhaps 
to read I %q: . 

^ Reading uncertain ; not intelligible. 

® Not intelligible. Perhaps to read 5^iTT2ff=E^. 
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I Wi 1 

Il’T:' m ?5fcft1% 1 ®ri^: 35f | W\- 

TOT^' I ffif II 


I iq:^sqqi|^l^ Vn 

3T^: 35PI 1 ^ q^msq^jsrg | 1 

qi^^qT=qJT ^ 3Tq^q^q 11 (\\) 

3|^ 11^ ^ 1^: 1 

q%[T ftr^«r: |^iTf^ ii 

I sT^g|® afiqqqFr:® 1 qw q^q'“ ^ I 

m + q'' q|: qtonq:'" i fftfq: i q%q: i 

‘ The explanation of the word ^:%'? is not clear. 

■ Tf in ?q: worm-eaten. Read s[|jT: 

® worm-eaten. 

" Read 
•’ Read fel.. 

® Perhaps to read 3|f|%^. 

^ Read <71^. 

® Read 3^J7%. 

® Perhaps to read 37^iif{7?T; 

Read 

“ portion in ^ worm-eaten. 

Between the two ^ syllables a letter is worm-eaten and not 
decipherable. It looks like ^ preceded by two q marks (to form the 
^ mark). Or it may be ?i|:. Perhaps to read | 3?^. 

Read sfto^; 

“ Read 
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1 offt cji 

^^1^ I I 1 m ^1 

q?q#T2r> I ||% I 

q-mfftft II 


^ |o5: 1 9ET5rq=5^3fc^r^ qi'^lfll; | flRI^iHFIOT ?U15FqiTt: 

m qf: 1 P\^^^ ^^^7l qiir imn. 

qiqirq II (^9) 

fi[ ^1^14 I 

I W qR I 

I 3f^5SqT??FJ{qs?qzr"” I q3^qs5q^^??Tf^2I^'' I 

' Read qwT w4!q^^?rRj; . 

** Read 

“ Read ^q^T^fd;. 

^ The passage is not intelligible. 

“ What Yaska says is : 3?§^r aTi^^T; I ^qi^sq^T: ?=qT^q ^ qi I 
alsT^T qmq I 31?=d: qqfll I ^ (i^. \. i) 

® Read3|^qn. 

^ Read g|fPT. 

® Read 3=s^qq. 

® Read 

Read 31SW qRIWl^q. 

" May be 

Read t^qq. It looks as if there is some bit worm-eaten after 
and it may be a 3 mark following. 
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[sr. ^ 3Er. ^ 

m ^ m I sHTO: 

^sqOTif^^: I if^4 wrrai II 

^=m I qT5?T Jisqi:i 

^^m^ 1 5 q^ ^ 3^ ^T;=sqTg?2[?iT^ ^ 

qj^T?[^f|^T #^4 ^ ^t: II (?^) 


srfgft; 1 ^ w *t ^ ^ 3cR(, 1 M«i% stf^ II 


jrflra: I If fmTi>T%s 5rg qg^ti fHlfKK 

Wng^Efrait® 3 ^ I ^ I 

fcRft* ftft jm I sifi 3=q|‘ I f*rf fftfPf 

I ffKIf, fft^' I clf 


Here there is the figure 5 (which looks more like to mark 
the end of the sukta. 

^ Read 

^ Samayanukramani is the seventh of the twelve anukramanis 
written by the author. The twelfth is this commentary itself. Cf. 
the introductory portion in App. IV. of The Madras University 
Sanskrit series No. 2 pt. 1. 

* Perhaps to read aRP?;. It looks as though something is missing. 

* Read SR^^IT: 

® Read 
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ft. 


I ^^lT3W2|T2tR?5^" I 

ft# 11 


qftft 1 q§:4 ^5rFqft3®?^i5:^?7#qifteR?:qi(l. f|?iw: 
^ci^sri ifgrf I !5j|c^iq5R^3 ftqiq^q^qi?! ^ li |ft ii (^ 

m ^ pH ftp: I ^\ 5P^ II 

5RT ff: 1 WRTPR qTq^^f I 

I ^Ip: i jtt =q lonq^zr ^?z(lr i 

I lft“ II 

qr ^ I qi^qRiprq qq 1 qi =q 

guim^ q?q^ I f|^I# iqw: |i (H) 

‘ Read 3qq(^?q. 

* The sentence is not quite correct. Perhaps to read Siq>T^fJ?!q 

® This is the sixth anukrama^i. Cf. reference given in note 3 
on p. 168. 

^ Read gfIraR. 

* Read f^q%. 

® Read q^T. 

^ Read MloSrfl^q. 

® Read qs^i ^qt: 

" Read iqT^s 
“ Not intelligible. 

Perhaps to read Wgi 3lf^fFq% 

22 


II 
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[«I. ?. 31. \ 


^ 1 H I II 

ft I I ft^ g^T#J.I ?IRft^- 

^<gi5, 1 5R iSftft: ^ 1 ft^liI^TO 53 SOTii 

35^’ i4 ift* S^spiUTOit® swift: siftTlftw, II 


ft 1 wftwft^ra fi3 p iR; ^ftftftft- 

3qw: II (^) 

Hl ftlftcNa: iRijlg^ 1 !1# 3 5te^ II 

lia ft I twRfti Jr ftn^ pjf; ^3^ 

31 I 3^; ^ ?S%' inFft)?, I 33:’ 3f^ 3Wfft3' 
33 . . . Wiftf ftftft" II 

^ Read or it may be %. After % the letter JT is 

written and deleted with a dot above. 

® The purpose of this word is not clear. 

^ Page 19 6 ends with 3q^. 

* ^ mostly worm-eaten. The following two letters are scarce- 
ly decipherable. §5?^ is only a conjecture. 

^ This is the ninth anukramaiji. cf. the reference given in n. 3 
on p. 168. 

® and sir mostly worm-eaten. 

" Read 

® Read 

® After 357 , the letter T is half seen. The corner of the leaf is 
broken and two or three letters are raising. ^JT^nwf is what begins 
the next line. The letter after S|f is worm-eaten and cannot be 
deciphered. f| is only a conjecture. Read I 

The word W sjiould be added before 
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^Kft \ ^ m f^^^T,^= 5 ssi ^m 

i\m ^ qoq^f^ qqr ^?m sqqwfqiqfq ^^^=s^f^ 11 («) 


l^T ^#11 w I n 

^3[T I q: ?^qft i qjqr i q qwfta^ ^4: 
i?qT^ q^qj s^sr qi i qft^qq^fe' ii 


qiqr 8jqi^qR,i q^ m I q ^fiR qq^gig ^k 
q|qt ii {\) 



I ^ RRTqqqiqT^' q^TORT^^ q mi^ + + 
qqj^^* qi# I ftqtq^^oiiftfq Rirqqfq qfqq ifq® ii 

q^cRRiRR I qqFft^q ftqjqqoft q^iTOiql | q q 

qm?i^ IciqpRut qqqjqiq q^q^wqfqfq 11 (q) 

%T qt Sqf q^qiqi; i M ^^gf^: ii 

‘ Read 

" Read ^c^TW. 

^ «T after "EliTr mostly worm-eaten. 

* After SRT the corner of the leaf is broken and a letter or two 
missing. ^ is what begins the next line. ?J is only a conjecture. 
Read RJlT^q: IclWl. 

® Not intelligible. 
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[sT. ^gT. ^ 

M 1 I I 

cl 

1 I ^T 

\ ^rg'^qT f| 

gf^oT: ^ I mi ^m'' f[l^: | ^5^ 

mik^ c[q5r ^5r ii 

ft 1^; (5R. %. {. { o) 

^»rf5!?3Rftft II 

1 2t: jpTHift 3T?alt^ H'sgat ^an 3n^mP4m 
«i5f ^ 5=11^: IT’S^: I q^?i; qftfuj: 

q^ft^ ^?l5:qrn?ii^ qiq: ^ 3 rtqmiqw ft^rqiF^flRrq^ 11 (^s) 

^ fi# ?T^ I % ^ #n# 11 

^ 1 TO: WR® ^ftl: I 

JTTJIT:" I 5ITO‘- 3^'T’^J%RR I ^ 

m\ ^qq'tft® ii 

* What is found in the Nirukta is f^i% ?a#l«rR ^4R|^; (x.^). 

“ Cf. I 31 ?ot W^ \ ST?^ ^ ^ I 

^^qMrqr (^. i*). 

* This must be ^ or %q =^1. 

^ Read ggf^: 

® The passage is unintelligible and very corrupt. 

® The letter preceding is not at all legible, qi is the 

nearest approximation. Read firePt. 

^ Not clear. Perhaps *n«n<t. 

® Read q q 3^%. 

® The word not taken up in the commentary. 
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ura; I 51^51 fitw5i,iia«5=sqt^i%iiii ^ ^ sri^ 

^ lf5J: I ^t ^ 5«qi# II 

1 TO aw ^ ^ I I 

^ %ssqre^ II 


TOW 1 ^ TOKraiewH Milw ?#ftqw q?a: i ^ 
^ asjaifq qift ^ siww^ II (e.) 

I ^mNw w^: II 

ftaaK* awiwft^* I sfTO^ 51^' 

as as awa s” ^ aTmaaiarwf^rawwtanftf^ia 
^at aw strowi ftaaia lUi siwia^ ftea;’ it 
awiTi WT:" aawa, (ar. a. ? o. >s) 
latfiaa^ aift aRa^a+a, i ftai: aaai: ffii s' ii 


’ Read 
® Read 

® Pratika not separately given. 

^ It appears that a portion is missing. 

® After there is a small dot. It does not look quite like an 
anusvara. 

® ?{ is worm-eaten and not quite decipherable. It is only a 

conjecture from the bits left. 

^ The passage is corrupt and not not quite clear, 

® Read W: 

® Not clear. 
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I ^ ?riwf3^ 

lv^5il5(r. II (^°) 

3# ft^sTR^ fft #ift[ I mh ^T 2 ^ n 

I 3OT5TO1, ®iT«i5#i I ft 

€i^ 2TP2??^fr ^ =^T3?i?" ^SHTTft 11 

^ I ft^gFqT^#q Jllftsf^l- 

fmft ^ sR^sqift |l 

^ ^ fi*^ f?«rt TO[ I sr 

?T: I ft^ftft ftlT^r: I ^rft qrg^ft: 

TOfR: 1 1 ^TSfj 

ftFRT ^^W^^® 11 

##r (^. V9. :^'A, ^) 

ifif 1 ^swri^i. qsiT ^ i 

ir . n f i I l l 5 , ■ r^.. , , ,, 

^TOTT^rPipf 35T^5q[T: ’TRU^ 11 

‘ Read 

* The word is not clear. 

® Pratika not separately given. 

' Read ?R(Tq^=*r: 

“ Perhaps to read 

® R. V. 10. 82. 2. The passage is Page 20 a ends 

with 

' The Ms. read 3^. Read gjffj- . 

® Read a?iR3?l, 
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«. ?. q,- 


(^. ». 5 .) 

I?t5t 

ji ot 3n!j_ft' II 

^ St Piqstf^ I sfsi^qtwra 3rai?flft“ ct5t i ^t- 

i St qsJt^ I Ji'tstRi^' ii 


« ^ I ^s?iiiq,?t4?r.g^gtn^: 'i»-ti fgoiig | 

stpnTOi^ ^ JtgRsg ii 

%tii ^ ^ fgWq; I 'tft t?iit ft ^ II 

ftwq I ftsmrR I ftwpi, I jiTfq' sTtq# 

I ^st^q; 5mfit =?#■ II 

?Tft‘ (515. %, <;. c\. ?») 

^ TO 3ip5®TferaR( I ftft4 ftri;” ^ I ftjSiMi ^q- 
TO I tft I qtft“ I sragro^ 5TO^5 i 

* fcj completely worm-eaten. 

* Last pada of the stanza quoted just above. 

' Read 

^ R. V. 10. 186. I. Usually the commentator quotes from the 
beginning of the pada. The pada is Perhaps a 

bit is omitted by the scribe. 

® Read 

® Read f^lf^ 

^ Read 

® Read The letter is worm-eaten ; yet it can be seen 
that what was written is only and not fq. 

® Read 

‘® Read 

“ Read Fff^: 
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5r%^ ^ f^; 1 f| 5if^#r5T 

\ 3!4 ^ ;qT^tsRr:q?i:55^ik^^JT^^ i 


f^^fqji I 3?TOTg:qfh ^q i 

fiTO Tmm 1 (?^) 

R 4 R I R |5J5pRt?PT: n 

^ 2|J3[ I P w4: I ?r 2i ^T^l. ®Tf|- 

f5g?Rf: ST^R; I q| =q ?S[JrFlt' |f f?^ \ ^ 

^ q \ 4 felfe'T ^ I iiqi- 

’q ^rsfF^ q# q |lir?g I ^ q =qifFq?q?^ grfqqjgq^ I 

3^?;5r II 

' J^: mostly worm-eaten. 

* Read ?^q?: 

® The pada of can be both and In 

the former case, the Saiphita is to be wtitten with an avagraha 
after ait. 

^ Read e|*«h«j. 

® See note 3 on p. 168. 

" Read a?^¥ff^. 

' Not intelligible. The latter part must be apJFIT. Perhaps 

q swHt. 

® Read 3?fwai^. 



n. t 177 

^ ^ I II 

Zf: 1 ^ ^ I | \ 

ST^lft" qJI^qcT: (5R. If. ^ ^'5,. %) 
srgfpjJt^ (^. ^o) 

%^Wi I + ^^ftj%® 211^' I 2fto- 

I q??r: I ^3:^® ^ 5(tiSftl% \\ 

q; I 3Tfq =q ?Tr JT9^q5irr?ETmKof ^ ^s?TOg2^\5 
wd^ 1 ?3i^^dfci I) (^‘\) 

^ ^ ## mi ^ I II 

51^1® I ^ ^rnqt ?r i 

jqg 5{|^=5n^ II 

^ arf^^cPi or some such word to be inserted here. 

' Read si^nfri f|. 

* A letter completely gone before The explanation not clear. 

' Read l cf. 3?5lTf^T af^q^J^ I ^ (f^. %, -s,^) 

* Read qqft. 

® Not clear. The explanation is not in Nirukta. 

Read 

® Read 3q[i 
® Read q?J. 

“ Read »T3^eft: 

“ The passage not clear. After qqT>j|^ the corner broken and 
two letters gone. The first letter in the next line too worm-eaten 
and gone. 

23 
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5. sr. ^ 


qn ^ I ^ q^uf ^h af!i m ni^ 

ntmqfe 1 sfl^T |I (W) 

^ g 53^ I 1 ^ 11 

^ =qTt =q 3?!: H 3 
q=qTl% ft«q^TOq|" 3^: 1 ^ q^qr 1 

JTf W^ I ^ !+ + + + + + + +■ 11 

^ {m. X \. i^) 

fft if5iTO 1 f|?nfe 11 

w ^ (^. %. t V) 

fqiftft 11 

' Read 

^ Read What is written may also be read as 

fi instead of as 

* Read ^ii. 

* It ought to be ^ JTS^fdq. 

“ After the corner is broken and about three letters 

completely gone. They must be ^ ^ Page 20b' ends here. 

® After the leaf is worm-eaten and about eight syllables 
cannot be deciphered. What follows is The letter before 

this must be The first two letters appear to be The two 

letters before look like or srN, The letter in between 

cannot be made out. 

' Perhaps to read %ffripE=5iqL. 

** Read 
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^ 


B 3 \ ^ ^ 3?f: 3^; ^ 

1 c^ ’g OT ^ ?J3^r I 8gff^: 

I q«fT fl^T 3Tra3 qqfq? 

cegf$ife gipq II (^\i>) 


^ g 5[i ^ 1 iq?f S W: n 


3 I i 3TO I ?ST- 

1%4 wm I 5[€ =q I 

^ I 1^“ ^ pR: II 

^ 9 I ^gqHfPq|fqa[Tsft qro I ^ 

3^qft I ^ ^ %qOT 11 (u) 

^ ^1 ^ lit ^%(T ^ W^ 1 ^%Ffa ^ II 

1 qr^: 1 + ?TPq^® I 

qT3[5qq^siT i ^ ^ 

' It can also be After <JT there is a hole and only a part of 
the visarga or anusvSra remains. It looks more like a part of 
anusvara. 

* Read ISSIPJ^. 

® Read ^ 51 , 

^ Read it. The pratika is not separately given. 

® Read |q. 

® Not dear. After *T, leaf worm-eaten. One letter gone. 
Perhaps the letter is the 2{^mark to form eq with the preceding <7. 
Or, perhaps to read 'r5[*Tl»^tI. or 

^ Something wanting to mdse the sentence complete. 



180 ^ 3T. ^ 

^S 5 sFi?T< 3 m' 1 ^T?JT" 

^ I II 

|H ^ I ^ ® 1 ^T =gT?I m ^ I c^ 

^1 srfilipsSiTft li (^^) 

^ fk^ %5 I ^tWI srRi ift ii 

^4 1 ^ 5f^ I i^q^: 

f^«r 3iT«r ! I ’^TT I tm^ 1 ^ WTr1%® 

Rf^ ?!(fR I RT^Rk m\' II 

VO 

t^RT TOkRTRk’ (R5. %. '^. 5iV9. ? o) 

RfifS^W^Fftk' II 

^ I ?4 ^'IRRR: I iksRT^ 031% 1 RTf o 
riR^ II (^o) 

* Cf. Note 5 on p. 170. 

® Read 3M. 

® Perhaps to read JiaWO-irfl+^H^. 

* ^ in% worm-eaten. It is only a conjecture. 

“ Read RWl%. 



s. M: 'ty »n«Rf«ar i8i 

3^34 it ft to! ifef I sRftqift II 

II 

spipi 1 3Tn?q qi5IP5 HSIIHFJ ("('gg:! 3iq#gq 

SlSWilt 5l?SRHt sftWI II (\^) 


ft ftft«3 qif I ft4 ^ spg^ ii 

I sTFESKJtfe" JTiflpr' N' rai Pi smm 

lift:* I 3iI3iqKT:‘ || 

1 3?TB3K«I qftR 52(M 3RIRt ttcT I a?«r «Wra 
i^ftii'isill (?) 

ft d dar #3: ^ ^ift® nalft: i f|ft % n 

' Here there is the figure 6 to mark the end of 

the Sukta. 

* Read Sfpagncjar, 

® Read qHpr. 

^ Read q^. 

* Not clear. 
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[si. 


JFJTft: 1 si^' ^1=^: ^'tft^I^T 

?^?TO: I 

%. ^ K) 

li% 11 


^ ^ iim I Pmm si?mJi:Crm ^K^: ?t3[t 

II (^) 

I mi II 

^ ^ ^ U- ^) 

II 


311 fe sin I sRf^i; 35r^:«n5r ^i^f^ i m fq^ 

I flW^ ta«7 ^^afkt I 1|^5f[ n (^) 

sn^if1ferT^#»itfi[^3tiqT wii 

^ Read ^n. 

* Read 8^. 

® Read f^fe*ldl* 

* The beginning of the commentary is missing. 

‘ In this stanza, the accent is in n. But in the stanza quoted 
just below it is in 
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I ^ ^■\ •Rht 3[^" ^■m- 

# 1 ^f^'S2T^® 1 

m ^mim. \ | 

=qH q^^oft ft^r ^^rri (^. c:. U) 

ffif® II 


^1 % ^ft: 1 ^fkmm m^^: 

II (^) 


^5^ i f^TT f 5 H 

^%T 1^ mk\ i ^ |ft: II 

qr^ cf^q5TT^?r ^f^cqpj; 

II 

' 2rT ^fra not intelligible. 

' Read R5TT5(^. 

'* partly worm-eaten. But it is and not f<. Read ffjfffef. 

^ worm-eaten. 

Read 5r|^. 

“Not quite clear. What is written is Perhaps to 

read \ 

'’ Perhaps to read q3[F^^. 

“ Passage not intelligible. 

“ After 3T4^lt%, a letter just begun and crossed. 

^ in ?J5lrr completely worm-eaten. 

” worm-eaten. 

“ Passage not intelligible. It is the commentary on the latter 
part of the 6th verse. The latter part of the passage must be 
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I %i ^f?^3<TT^q 1 ^r: 

m ^ II W 

1 2Tf^ ft ^ sr?r?f mh 
^ ffq: li (^) 


f^: 

ifir® 11 



I ft^T: 2^5^11 

: I q^T^:" tow ^3Tq:" 


tot q: 1 ^ 3T^ Wqfq^T q5Cattq; | ^ =^ 

^aq: tot: ww il (vs) 

g# ft ^ ?T: I Rjpif iRWl 11 

^aq: 1 ^qw q#t^ 5Roftq 

qwf^® qrwrqjq:' i m =q wqq:® ^spqftfir ii 


^aqr % i ?^toT ^ qt:ufiq gqq^wi qT?:q^ i 
qq ^tofqtq srfji il (<r) 

* Read ^:. 

® Read 
® Read fa^T: 

' Read ptaqq. 

" The words from to not commented. 

® Read TOffq. 

‘ H in ^ worm-eaten. 

® Folio 20a ends with Read 



II. !• 

W ^ I fem: #5 irMpi; n 

mm mm 
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aw I 31^8^* 4 srfii” iT^nnwRi’ %g- 

JIW TO? ?t^3 !?TOI W pR 11 

aim m I mga a# ?h ^ aifnim fiwiingii^m qi^ti 
sRFRiq: ?iai I g|,iiWci w i|f^ 1 qq ii {%) 

4^! I ^ w irV II 

I ?ltf?i5f stfisrfil* + + qfPiq qaf; | x(ijts4 
4ft I qd ?t5?I?3q l qsqgan + fipi^gq' I qsw- 
UHi sRsraro ffil awm ^tBII I q^q: inwifiT 

?ft’ II 

‘ Read 8|^cIT^, 

^ The purpose of ^ 5fi% not clear. 

* fl^ffri3FR=?TTS|j. 

* Read After this one inch left blank; the word |# is 

left out. 

® Read gf#. 

® srgpf. A few syllables are mostly worm-eaten. ?! can be made 
out. The next syllable may be ?Tr or «!!. Then one syllable is 
completely gone. Perhaps it is or f|. Then ?ll can just be made 
out. ?t?=3 is clearer. Then the letters are* in tact. Not quite 
intelligible. 

' Read 

® Not quite clear. 
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[3T. ^31. H 

|4 otjtH (^. %. t •5,^. ^ o) 

ifir I Pr?[^^?rT^?r mi \ ^ ft^js ii 

I ?3l: 3 tS 31?:^% mM %i ^ ?=^i5i 

m ^ 3tt?i7p 4 p II (^ o) 


^ ^r srqfpr; I i^rrst^cfEr^^^mf^ li 

I ^ #|0Fg: i I 

I 5rf^5:® sri=^sfcftft® qj I ^fr i 
WRT li 


^4 ^ r^T 1 3TJ#l^ C^T ^m^ f z?fRT 


II 


(\) 


‘ Read ^cfTor. 

' Here there is the figure 7 to mark the end of the sukta. The 
figure is worm-eaten. 

* Read 
^ Read 
“ Read 

® Perhaps to read H|tTlSf3Ffti%. 

' Read ^1^: 
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5 sit h: p Mht TflnuiT i fsi n 

^ 1 a WW ^■. I iilTO^;” I 

SfliPf: ’IS® 1 il'^T PT ^T ^ 1 JTOin^- 

5t EH 1 a 3|%:j Pi?iomiH: g§g: mi5iw 

i® 3i5i?g )isig II (5() 

5ii( iwraH I II 

?1 St: I I ^ ?t: WSHlt^’ siwssf^ 

awftnft 1 ssnePOT n 

a Ht ^ I 5#iswi5H ^5a3P^Efira qiEiRfsayi sct?c 1 et^ 
II (^) 

^3 ifst Jtatftt^i st^ ^ II 

|>P1, 1 3R*ns|>ftfl taft SRTSiq. | 5(ipra ^ stsigsgt' 
3=?: spst ilsilft II 

C\ • 

' Read ^WT; 

® Perhaps to read WT. 

* The passage is very corrupt. Perhaps to be reconstructed 
‘ Read frsj^K. 
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[st. 31. ^ 


fft II 


?n<l s 1 SlWrafiK >TPR ^ HW ^ 3P% ^ 

( 8 ) 


SHT 5ni^ «18^ I ft® ^ II 


SIT 51: 1 sfti; srnTOf;' I nir qw T q. qi:% 

^ 31% ^ I 5151 =? I W: ^ 

if^TO ^ftaftfii* II 


3IT ^ *151 1 arnifUR 3% 3H*i3t ^ naj^ l asn 

sprsg 3 i^to 4 tRftft n 

ftNW %ra: 3 |T 1 1 ^ ^ iSTfti II 

ft*rai I ftiRET ^fftl‘ #: I ft*n^‘ I W 

Ri*wl^4! ft*i5i«gqi% wfft i sir^ 3Wi#r: i 
srar ft*i5ig^* qr^ am i ^ ^Tflr ii 

‘ Read SfTqoiT^J. 

* Read 

® Read^, 

* Read 3Tf?g^ 5to^f*Tl%. The letter is worm-eaten ; yet 
it is decipherable. 

Read 

® Is the interpretation of fNsRRi' or did Madhava read 

f^5flT5[^ instead of I 

^ Read Stlst^lJiT. 

“Read 



iTTHisriRrT 
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H. 1 Hvs] 

^ I ^ >3:^ ii 


^ ?#ci“ 

(^) 


p§ ^1 ^ fTT: I ^ qsiT II 

fln=5^ 5r|;?Tvnft 11 


I A ^5 vi^ A m ^ f| 

^5lT^ II (vs) 

Ii 

1 f^ wift I ^«r 


I A ^ 585lTJr!| K^ 3ilt^n^ 9fJF? qf^ 

q?^T TT 1 qsRK ;5q3i?r: I eRPlf^2[fq I ^ m q d 

1 Siq#iq^ *q ^ II W 


' Read gqiilssi^. 

” Read ill^*. 

® Read ?T '5. 

* Read a^fiml^:, 

‘ Read adcRjfefT. 

° ^ completely worm-eaten. 
' Read ¥R[%. 
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[sT. \ 




^ I II 


I !^SpJf: ^jit4 5IT I I 


si^S^T: 


mm"" 


?r \ ^ s[ST 3T^?:^ I mm mT^ ^- 

4m wm] il (^) 

fl^T^% 5f|^^ I II 

^5RT^ I 1 3?5r 5rn 

^ifrr^: I ^r«r I \ 

^ sffIrTO I II 

I qflRiq 

^ ^q ^^iqtqj^. l ^rq qi^:— srtefq \ srt l 

| ^gfqaftfl! qr i m 

qgsq^q qsfmqiq ^iq q|f?ftqfqfa il (^ «) 

#lqT^ I li 

‘ Read 

^ Repetition of qqw not wanted. 

* Folio 216 ends with <3qTq. 

* N. 10. 8. 

' Read at. 

® Read m ^1^1%^:. 

' ^ mostly worm-eaten. 
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H. ?. 


?T?r: I ^S^TJ3- 
I TOT^T 





^ ^ nfT?i I frj^: ^?lk: 

=^ sTitoTls 11 (H) 

H M ^ 5^% 1 II 

^ 1 Tigcq^" JTfT'T^: 

I ®Tft ^T ^^^: 1 ^Wm'. \\ 

^ 1 ^ ^^Kl^ ^sfHT EfirrfrgjT: ^oftc^^RH' 

terot: ?€lt: || (\^) 

^ ^ ;{§■ !t 4 3Ti%4np4: i 

?T5rtq I^R^rf^ ImIh 3^%: ?fein ff^ II 

m: 1 fr4\ ?r4ts^qi5ifft^2r; i 

^T'R^-/ I ^ I I TOld- 

' Read 

^ I completely worm-eaten. 

* Readt^Pi. 

' Read 

® Read . This was what was first written. Then 

another mark was written before 
® ^ completely worm-eaten. 

^ What Yaska says ig (f^. h \^). 



I m 5iTO^ I i 

11 

m ^m: 1 ^ 1 ?nitS5=q^^'ft^: i ^ 

1 ^TFiT^gq ^I?tq q^Tiqis^q^q ^THiq | I ^^V, ffe 1 

1^^: 1 m 11 (U) 


m ?n^ p[t^ ^ ^ 

li 


1 

q ^ 1 

mi 



mi \ 

ir^355: trHr^"“ ffir 11 


‘ Read JTT 
® Read 8?i|i%. 

* The passage is corrupt. There is the figure 8 here to mark 
the end of the Sukta. 

* Read^^q: some .space left blank after 5=5. 

® Read 

® Read 

^ ^ and 35 worm-eaten. Read 3 jS^. 

® Read 
® Read 
Read <?TSfiq. 
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1. 


m nw I 'll 3!f5miirai y^iss greigil 

m# ^1^515331; sisiiriR: 

ft«f II (0 

!@ 5ifiN 3sp#iwt fen I 5j^! II 

I 51 # I A% glft^ 5 lERT#^iinf > 55 !% 

»Rei: 11 


qa I *15! ^ 3iE|fngfqsiqiTO% sqts^^: 

sS I stRig% gee^m^ W155S q^ifenf^^ TOWi : 11 (X) 

«1 nrSIq^anin’-in i 1 ^a^^gen aw^im si^: 11 

qq" 5f 3W=M f#tfiitfraiq^ 

11 

*ra qift I qq siftqqsi^^g aiqioi ^\ ^ 

q il (^) 

nansjf ftia^^^nftanrtn 1 ges^ggengi^ ^ ^sr ^ g; 11 

qq fpqi ftq# I qjqi qlsTMej^w#* 1 

q«n 1#' qqqi^q. 1 q;qn qjsm: ftiqei* 11 

' The Pratika is not separately given. 

’* The Pratika is not separately given. 

* Read =511^1^8^. 

^ Read This interpretation is not in the Nirukta. 

" Read 

®%Tg is not at all legible. It is only a conjecture. The 
purpose of this explanation is not clear. For an explanation of 
Kas'a see N. 9. 19. 

25 
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[3T. 1. ^ 


^RT mm s^^pRifFife II (8) 

ff 5f4?fTft5[ |?|ft; II 

slT^OT^i,® I ft ^ 3j| jjI 5^4 ^Rft | 

lift' I I 

mW.' fra II 

ra^i I q?Tf^ ft tf Tfq 

<tH^4 qsai m^\ ^ifti: ii (<^) 

5?i ^ ^ snit ft I 

'TT^ft p II 

* Read 'a^«i^<i'b'( 

* N, 9. 20. 

■* ;5 mostly worm-eaten ; scarcely decipherable. 

^ mostly worm-eaten. 

•' cf. 3? Jt 5E^ft% f 1 qitsjq, i (^, ^r. 

vs. '^. 1. There seem to be two Brahmaija quotations here 

(1) 3< (2) 3^ ? I . There 

are scribal errors and variation of readings in the quotation. 

® It looks more like f% than like fcl. 

' Read Ifift. 

'What Yaska says is: |!=|fqRfg s?Is^T 3 ?^oi |?7t ^51 ^ 

(frf, 
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3a m I ai5R't!ag?5®!af5i^ i aaww aid 

|?Hlft5RRlMa' II 


aa fB ?( I ^iiiiteOT tsaan. agfa; i -aft =a !t aa?Bct ara: 
anSa asafii ^aaq^navg i tpai afli qiai ‘4 gg aw 
35a® II (^) 

m 1 # 5 r|a: 1 ^ |aw«n% sr^ 11 

awf^” 1 snaEsq aatai a»na|a%’’ 1 ^ *5^a- 

I pwaift' 11 

aia^ 1 a^iaagaaqil 1 saws^ir aawi aaagat % ^ 

aanf^a ai’wwwia^aaiii' aaiPi il ('s) 

ai ^ ^ sl^; I ^5 11 

ai a: I a3 ^ 3RJ sb?w afaspa: ga’ 

^ggaftft” 11 

'■ Read The beginning and end of the commentary on 

this stanza missing. 

* Read 

* Read 
^ Read 

® Read ^^TTSirl^r. 

*’ Folio 22a ends here. 

' Read § 3 . 

* not commented. 
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[3T. 

clT ^ afm 1 m 5?r 3T?i ^(jf5q5!fgr¥{: 

?Tf gci^i. 1 qdajtq^m: ^r^] 

II (c:) 

5f^ 3n ^3t 1 f;^ ^fl ?tKt^ ^ 11 
1 ftit =q^%f^qqui'^i55^qt^qft m \ s^tsit- 

Htesq 1 =qq^f^qqiN ^3 trji^ I 

=qqq^‘!eT m qii??m: i ^rfqq- 
qiTOqi^^qR ^^^m ^A i ^ i\A g-^iq^q 1 
^^^ ^fqqquiq;^^ Jit^eql^ ifA ll (^) 


^T^ ^mi SHTl^rlT tl Rf^ I 
^T f=^ TO ff^ S^ 11 

I wrift ! qi^^^npT |q 

qwT ^ I 

^ II 

^ Read f^f|. 

" Read 
'* Not clear. 

* Here there is the figure 9 to mark the end of the Sukta. 

" There seems to be some confusion here. 

Read 
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n. 


qdfe 1 qra: qqqra^niftcii snfeii 

^ I wt: c^qT 

§^oi: |i^ I '^ST II (U 


sn ?L5t TO ii 

^^^^^ 11 

1 

11 (^) 
ftf ^^\^m fk^\ I 

^TT 1^:1 TO |M 11% #*T^ II 

f^jccfiqpsr I ■m^^^ I ftr^l i 

^ TOW^TOp=5|^T^ 1 ^ffH: mi^ ^ 11 


f^s^iq^T 1 5^ii: mq|^oi?4 s^qm^r s 

q?qf!i 1 ^ cqi^i5=5[ f^m i f^qifq^ w 3?|eqFff^ 

i^qmiiii (\) 

’ Read qH. 

^ Read STHFR . The letter f slightly worm-eaten. 

* 5 completely worm-eaten. A bit of the % mark visible. Only 
a conjecture. 

* Read l^m. 
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^ 15 Tm4: I 

If^ II 

1 m 

f1% II 

c«n: 1 m If irraq: i! («) 

Ji|4 ^ SW^ti^T I 

^T ff^ 11^1 3#R II 

!Bft?3[ 1 lim: I cfi ^]m 

fi% m I JT^'pF^ ^rsWTO 'TT’T^T 11 

^rffi?? I ^ !?i5^qiTR qiqqj ^ht ii (k) 

qrftft ^ qrii’ l 

^T ^ |f^i II 

q^ift 1 q^ra' 1 fo|un=q't qjrM^ft i w^mv^ qjif^- 

<L ^ <1 

1 fOfJT qj^feqq^dM^® 1 qg[T® fft^qgg'tqqNT qfcl: 
fo|Cfrr^ 1 ii 

‘ Read 

" Read ??I%r. 

® First written <Rrrll[. Then QTT mark in ^T deleted by a dot 
above. 

* Repetition not wanted. 

® Initial % not wanted. Read 
“ q mostly worm-eaten. 

' Read 
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I 

qi3’* II 


fcr^qi^T m qa^ i ct?r m 


(^) 


?tf qfiitij wi’rt I 

3it it si F3! SW3 fN: 9^ •• 

I st iM ^i5Rft a* s(t| I 5inpr 

■ssl^a" I f^ai sRra fspi” I SWfl ^?Rftfll I 

af' I Sljqafq af qfcfitBK ?^il^ aRI«I l ainiqig 

p ^raa 1 an c^a iRi II ('s) 


«IT 11^ w snisjs^: i li 

aiT^:’ I srtfti srFJCinft ^•‘ II 


* Perhaps to read I ^f. 

® Perhaps to read 

* f!^q. seems unwanted. 

■' Read f 5B: 

“ Read fs^%: 

® Here there is the figure 10 to mark the end of the Sukta. 

’’ Read a^r ^: 

® Only a small portion of the commentary is seen in the MS. ; 
there is no break in the MS. 
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[3T. ^ si. ^ 

^ 1 m] 3T5i^=5g?cT: ci^^ %qiT^ 

35q2:q m |fe ii (0 

p IT m ^^4 IT I it ^ 

#01 ^ ^1#^^:' I r^ =q' TT=sS5f^ I m 

1 M II 

m ^T 1 ^^}^\ m ^T ?{Fqqi^>oi 

^qT^=5s|% f^^{J[qTc[qi5q:. i) {\) 

^ I?TT 1 IPT ^ 5?Tff II 

qTI??Tf^ mf^ 1 

^fb^ q^giRT" \ qi 
fft 11 


B q5=q3[iq 1 ^qqm^ld Sff^ST q^iq ¥iqf^ 
qi 3?^qi^qr^ ^^oftsjRq sqifH: i q^F^iR^ mmoB- 

fqf^ I II (X) 

* The earlier part of the commentary not seen in the MS. 

" Not clear, 

* Read 

' Read 3T?q. 

' Read qqjq. 

'* Read qf^: 31^ 3q^. 

^ not wanted. 
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1 ^ ^ I ^3^T% %!& I! 

^ I ^ ^ w{^W ^5T=5®i%^ I 

qjqVf \ w qt^ fi% ifes^qisjzift i 

=^tl& ^1% II 

srqg ^ i ^A i A cq qiqtci: 

tag: I ^ ^^lA qiqqf^ ll («) 

fH>q ^hRT ql Mi\ % ^ I II 

^^^^1 ^TTOT’ q^ q"[pS^KqR 

+ + + + + + + A + 

^qfiq%“ 11 

^ The pratika is not separately given. 

“ id*l mostly worm-eaten. 

■* ^ in sfi'Ttcl and i? in completely worm-eaten. 

‘ Read 

•"’ Read q^5?5iqiFrrT^. 

'■■ Read gTqq^qTeqifT. 

' Read or TOT.’ 

Folio 226 ends with The four letters which begin 
the next leaf are completely broken off. It is only a conjecture. 
The small bit preceding looks like the end of 

” After 215=3? about six or seven syllables are completely gone- 
Perhaps to read aj^sf 5=^q 51^3?. 

Read 

After 51^ the next syllable is mostly worm-eaten and cannot 
be deciphered. It begins with ^ and ends with 8?r ; the 3TT mark is 
in . tack. The second member of the conjunct consonant not clear. 
The following two syllables are not very legible ; may be 5=!?^? or 
The last letter fcl is clear. Perhaps to read fl^T 3Tj%cqf5T. 
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I q^ q^q ^q ^in iqq^q 

II (\) 

^ 4 f^ ^ I m\^ ii 

3^4: 1 ^f%g qq TwqT'Rqq; qq4 ?qq^qT i '4 ^it 
=qT?q3 qq^S mmV q^qjql n 

3j4r^ciB I 3T4qf^qg 5[8i{'qiqif?qqL inqqiqq[ 

5i|| I 4 ^it =q q^q qqjql il 

#}#t qq^^lt qi^Nr^ fqrql i ii 

I qir^ 3 I 5 I ^qral; 

q’qiq*. x.mn II (vs) 

3 TT ^ m^. I qi^f^q § 11 

3q qr qq?i 1 qqTq=5&Mi qfe qf^q?4: 

qiq^: 11 (^) 

3?^ q’(q[ 1 4 1 fn^T |^ 11 

* Read 

" After this there is the passage »n%^ |i% qR=^ 1%. This is 

not found in Yaska. What follows is ^ 3|t ^ft. These three 
syllables are worm-eaten ; the middle syllable can scarcely be 
deciphered. Then follows qrdqqi^ I qqtsf^q This fnust 
belong to the verse 21 in this sukta. Thus the commentary on 14 
verses, Le. 7-20 are completely gone. There is no break in the MS. 
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37g 1 ^sf fq^T 3TT|^5n^^r[| 

f?f^l^P4RI'?95R^OT 1% 9!T7T%!| q=5:ig5r^ II (^) 


^ K^\ §4 I ^ ^ II 

d c^T d c^ri sfd TOfqa: 

11 (^o) 

feWfiT I II 


I df[qT?i?rm?f^afr^f[Tgtfimt m^q qra: 

d'wqiqort i ii (H) 

m 1 ^ II 

mi I q“4T m ^imi^ i ?r% 

n (^;^) 

|M^t: i |?Fi- mf^^^ ii 


\qd\4: 1 qtsc-RTf^Wf qqfb 1?=^: q|^T afnqts^qw 

1 qd ^s5:q?dt qi ifd il (?^) 

3TT qf ^gtaF^ffgiff: | II 


-6^1 ST cqiqH | r^c^T??!: ?=dl5{5RTqf^| f^T^crTT H|:qfq^: ^qq^q 
q^7i qqf^ sTF^: j cl^-?T cd =q 

qfdt: qiPasq: q^qia? ^mv. qfeqf^ II (?«) 
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^ 1 qfl=^?:oT qiS qim qqiqrfer c4 

RfiTfii; PTl^q: isqtqTq= 5 sfe H (\\) 

H 1^1 ^ ^fls?[Tg; n 

5i^4f^^qiq ^ipqifq i #is^- 
^ i ^ iPF^ieR mi i ^ qq m ^ 

lfe li (\^) 

3nf%Tq^iq^r qii i ii 

37lp4^ I 3Tiqraqf>a^ 3Tf«?g#;?TT^q 
rf?:oq3#; ^11 (l^) 

IsmiN!# f| ir \ ^ 11 

qqrqqm: i ^qqtfl woits-q- 

ftsjq'o^ q=5gif^ I qq 3iiqici^ il (U) 

;4^s:cr 4 1% i qft ?nH?q#T^ ii 

?qs?q?q 1 4$^# P-?Tqqiqm3: | 

3^^ qqi q^T f^q ws^f^ ll {\%) 

qi^ qpqM 1^ ^ 1 % ftwft II 

^q: 1 ot: qiqq^ 1 1 ^m^ 

qqRi qq: I ^ cq sqi^fq \\ (\o) 
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fT ff i I ^ II 

ftv:r |ft =ST-F(5fft' I % ^TT 3?r | 

II 

5R f| ^ I 2f4 f| r^fl m ^ qTT^i^ I to- 

^fri 1 w. II (\\) 

^54 ?4feT ^I^'P(tr^?rftq[: I fpr ftf I! 

II 

c4 c^: I c^: f^4t i^^Rseinf i^k 

f^q=5g 1^ II (\\) 


^ |9[T^k^: fe: toI I 

^4 ^ i^4t pit ^i^tsgq: ii 

I STTflf^’^ I S|Sl4t ®r%?T I 

3Tra^^f|^®S¥r^^ f^-^Tfjqr I TO «Tjg[: ( 

' Not traceable to Yaska, It is not certain if this belongs to 
the commentary of this stanza. 

* This is all that is available in the commentary on this stanza. 

* The verse No 22. 

* Here there is the figure 1 1 to mark the end of the sukta. 

® Read 


“ Read SfT^sfW. 
^ A. B. 3. 34. 
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! %rqfrT^" o^^\^m^\ 

^12^: I WmoiT^TW: 1) 

I ft^crq?fJ2 i cHin^ g^eqlsf^^ri 

m ^^HTff^i^: ^^dt: m\ I ^fim: 

^5'£l%qi 35'45??TBqT ^r 11 (0 


s{# ^Ti^i #i^gT 5^^ I 

#TTi %T?iT i 2 t ^fm n 

mi I i I 

2^?rT® 1 5f|^^T \ cRi'° 11 

I fl^T^T |»TT3 +' ' 1 

* ^ mostly worm-eaten. 

- Read f^ra^TN!^. 

Read ajf?i»lff^. 

* But the pada is ^iPirs®R?f: 

" Read ^TSlSSJrr. 

® Read 5|jf|^; 

' Read 3lfiR??l*r: 

* Read 3TteT ^%l?T; 

® Read 

‘“ Passage not clear. Perhaps he is quoting 1^ (sg, 

%. V. 4 . '^). The previous part may be and is to be 

connected with 

“ There is space left blank for a letter after g. Perhaps to 
read 
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fl. 


I m'' I I \ 

^jr^TF: I ^f^2TT^5r1% %W' II 


I sT^aqis%?:^Ti f ^g; eRf^%ff55fCif^ 

3T%5F;f^d 351F 

qTiq^Tifesz^l?! ^i^h: n (\) 

4iifi:4=r gspr^qi 1 

1 ^]^^f qT3: I mfk I qFi==^ftr$- 

x^T I ^Jfk^^ ^qjsft^qT’ | qme^fJTTaL 1 

3iT ^^m qr«T^^° (q?. i?. ^o) 

ffil 1 •Fq^qTqifeq^3[T?T^Tg:'‘' i 

' 'O 


^ This is what Madhava son of Vehkatarya says. 

' Read 

“ Read ^f^T sr|^^: 

■‘ Not clear. Perhaps 51^ m 

•' Read JTraf^r. 

“ What is found in Nirukta is \ 

(^. vs. ^.0* MS. there are both an ? and an naark for ^ 

Read 3?!%^^: 

® Read 

® Read . 

“ See Devaraja on Nighaijtu. Bibliotheca Indica Edition, p. 187. 
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^ ?TTO (^. ^. lo. ^v9. \) 

srfis?! ^|i I 1 I i\fu 

1 ^ftqt l 

^sqR ! II 

cqq^ I cqq^ g^Tofr qiq^ ^vi?{=Rq=o^qi 

q?T qTcH><?T cqWR^R 1 c^fq rqi ?|T 

^liqi^fq-^ I cq ^qRI #TSqi^ 1 

q^qOTiqraf^q: il (\) 

^% ^PkRT^: S^# p^ |f^^: ! 

qfiqqtl^ qqf II 

^qqq 1 qq% ?ITTOTOT:® ^4^1 \i' qqq5Tq"f: 1 
sffqqi q??if!Tqqr® i 3^q& ^q i 

I ^T5iftf^ f^qqiq 1 

^4TqT: ^q ^V. (qj. \. V^) 


' It looks more like 3|f5j. 

- Read l>gq3ff : 

■* Read 
‘ Read ^tcl#: 

" Read mfm: 

" !T and ?IT mostly worm-eaten. 

' Not quite intelligible. 

^ Read arf^j q^M^q: The visarga worm-eaten. 
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ffa m I qRs^sq^ i 

Tn|q^4 \ sri^qfftq =q i 


cqqq 1 cqqfl sR^qqq q3?:5=3i5:^?r grR: ?2}Tcj: 
?siqqqiTqq%?T: i ^ if^q: I rm q5:T 

qR5=^% cTS[H'\^q ?q! gJq^iqji i gq^ mi 

q ^ ^rf^sRf^qq ^ li («) 

33^: ^^1% w4: 1 

q 3TT|f| ^fi M II 

I m^i 1 q ^T|ft 

qq^qt I ^q^^qq qjqqft i q ^qqS qqq^qjig^^i^ 

fe: Riqqftr i qqfq ii 


iqq: 1 cqqq qimHT qfel glqqs^ q^qRTq qq% I 
qqoiiqts^: ^qMiq5T?:id qq^efii^P ^ ^ 

m^W ^ rqq^ qqiig?:q^Tg^:#sq f^qcqT qgsqiJir I 

qsT q|qt qqjT^i |iqq[ qqjqqq^cq ii (^) 


‘ 11 in ^ broken off. 

^ Folio 2Sa ends here. 
* Read q^T ?qq^: 

'* Read 

" Not quite clear. 

27 
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q": q%fqf^?g§ir tfe ii 

1 fqqf^ qRqfq i i fq^§fr 

1 I 1 qfe^q' qftl^q JT^^sir qq | 

Tm^ I q + ?? + i 

ift q,qq: I 3 ;^'° 11 


c5[q^ f5I?!qaf^qr 1 cqqa 3 I qKqpH i 3l|- ^ 

rq^g: q^cq 3 I qRq-cI5^ ^?:fq qq^H q^sfq ^qig: 
t% Ii (^) 

• broken off. 

-’ Read f^c^dq^q;. 

■* Even qi’iqL is not quite clear. Then two syllables are 
completely gone. I conjecture them to be |>if. The letters are 
not at all distinct, g is mostly gone. The whole word is only a guess. 

^ Read »R It looks as though is scored and changed 

into fl. 

" Read 

'■’ Read fks- 

' Read qf^cl^. 

* Read 

“ After ^ a letter completely worm-eaten. Cannot be made out. 
^ is fairly clear. Then there is an ir mark ; but the consonant 
following is gone, is in the next line. May be 
S[ completely worm-eaten. 
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ff. 


q^cli^K^I f^T% ST? ^ =4 !l 

^rm I li i ^i 

S[5J% I ^45f^5|T?rF^?r|q" I I 

^r^^ 1 w^m ^ I '^mw^ ^ 1 ^3:?f ^ i 

^r^T ftTI^5cq-j^¥f4 ^7^^ 1 q^^Tc^^ncrfr m: 

m ^ I ^ II 

c4 I cSf a^icic^ F(9'sq tolfH 
aT5iiq I q^^cq c^^q^j; ijvrq ER^fq i 

^ 37?g ^cgi^qi^rqr^ffi'sssJi sRfTfq || (vs) 

^ q( 3T^ q?{hT 1T=^ f sft I 

w^m s{T^9 5?t II 

q: 1 cqfr^qiq^^A ^mw qqn" i q^%?t 3 ^ 

^^fq^riq;'’’ I ^^nrfl 1 qk^rf q%q' a^cr^^q 1 


^ Read q«ITf?f. 

^ I have copied the passage as it is in the MS. The purpose of 
%qqq (perhaps to read fsRq^iq >^.dfq) not clear. Read Jrf 5[Hfrfq 

Elidfq 

■’ Not clear. 

^ Read IwtetI. 

" Read 

“ First written ^qqqT'TT: ; then the 3?T mark in <^1: deleted with 
a dot above it. 

' Read wfqqi. The first ff in q completely worm-eaten, 

® Read ;i%iT. 
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[3T. ^ sr. H 


I 3T ^ 3Tft ife 5[|q|j%^j I 

^5r %m ?r?TET5^WTi=^^5^ i ot?w ^ ft^mT 
=EI® |j 


H ^ 3^ I ga 

^ ?=ciqai?f: 1 RicfqpR ^^ ^ i 

mTOfi qiqigTqq't || (c) 

3n 1^ 5n^: i 

IT^ ^ fers ^ 11 

^?r:* I TOR: ET^W^qT:' I ^hto: siftqr^ ^ 

dq ET^R^T:® 1 ^ clRf^’ qfiqq^ qT^ ¥R^; ^ 

qqf^ 1 ^ ainr^® i \ 

^ q in RN-il^fcl completely worm-eaten. Read qiq?|'|i|fd, 

■ The passage from ^<7 t 1%^: not clear. I print it as I find it in 
the Ms. 

* Read q. 

^ ^ completely worm-eaten. 

'' q is completely worm-eaten. closes the line. The first letter 
in the next line broken off. Part of the next letter seen, which 
looks like s^fT:. Reading only a conjecture. Perhaps to read qiq- 
fpsq^ar: 

® From passage not clear, 

‘ Read m #lf^. 

** unnecessarily repeated. 
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q^rn^rr" ^qr' ^Tq5[oi?a'^55; i 

siiqft' I w.^m ^^qTfqq<“ i qqqlqftfq 

qT^^;“ II 


cq ^ f^qr. i cqq^qOTqq?! ^fiqTsfqsqtqq?^ 

^qf 1 cq ^qiq ®[f iqt qqi ^qiiftfq 

|sq?^ 1 ¥iq =q qqfq: 1 cq ^ qq || (^) 

feiT^ itqqf iq^ i 

H ^ 5Ct 4: ifqqj ^ I#' qf^ 3fiq[T*R[m ii 

’^qqq 1 5^qiqTqT I q|ft i( 

rqqq qqfq: I cqq^ qfgqf^t 1 cq f^^q 'q qq^R^TO | 

qiqf 1 qq q^qq? qqq i cqi qiqq^^q?^i: ?:]q: 

^qq ^ ?:f^qR sq^qq il (^ o) 

‘ <T in 3^1^ completely worm-eaten. 

^ qi completely worm-eaten. 

“ Folio 23 & ends with The letter ^ which begins the next 
sheet completely worm-eaten. 

'* % completely worm-eaten. 

“"qq mostly worm-eaten. 

" Read | 

^ Read M 
® Read 8?Tqq%. 

* Read 
Not clear. 

“ N. 2. 3. 

^ q mostly worm-eaten. 
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[sT. 




^^i^ 1 q«iqmpTq% 

55f;{^05fq; \ <fifq=^ 

^toX 1 ®ffq 5fnq%' ^=f|q^% ^qq^iTO^oiq^q' i -^^if^- 

I ‘«=i|q^q® i 

mi ?iq\f^55T JTFT qqfonJT55HTi%5f( ^ll^^T^I- 

qiTJnf^% i m fm i fcsr I 

‘ c^T completely worm-eaten. 

" Read 

" Read instead of feqf^J?T. 

" Read 3TT^. 

‘’ iCH mostly worm-eaten. 

‘'’ Perhaps to read qT3[^.Tf|¥|f%i5^?: 

^ Read 375^* 

mostly worm-eaten. 

“ Read JT|5J3^. 

Repetition of not wanted. 

“ Read q^nsfTgaiTSfPlt. 

'^What is written is cfFiqqK^i=5 


Read f%K cq^5!7^<. 

5fT. Perhaps to read ^Tfr^I - 




Not traced. There is 5IT 
“ Read n^q^rflFq!^. 

^L 1. *1. V. v. 


in S'. B. 1. 8. 1. 8. 
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5^f ^f?T ^ 55r^fi^s(Tft<^: I. m 

TO: te ^3^^ 1 !i^- 11 


1 ?cn?^j% 37151 ^ 3 ^ 7 # 1 3 ^- 

3[^^: 3^ 3 ^ 13 ; I =^ ni[ f^^qici m ^m \ 

aqi m\^ cqTteT ^]^ 5f|cI7: 1 m fq^t qgq^q- 

^]^\ q| qqpTgqR^r^H^ ^mqiqivqq^i ^qi ^qi%q q;mHqrafe 

I q?i fqg^%7:^7: 3^1 ^iq^ ^?iqf d =q cqiqfuqq; sij^- 

1^4 3T^ ci^ ^ 3;T3W&^f?Tf w I 

5rfq;fswf^^!! ^ II 

c4 ST: 1 "^4 srt 37^ ^q cT-q«T 

gqfsj ^r^ I ^4 5tt^t i ^= 1 ? ftq^Tsri qqt ^tt^t 

1 qiqrqg 11 

r4 qi 37J^ I cqq^=qisTJ% m ^[ejatffq'sq^l 3^1^ 1 q^ cq 

f| 3q^q 3^5fq qqj Ts^sfiT '^^f^ I cq4^4 qi^f^q q|^ q3qqq7:q 

mm II (n) 

5,11^ STS^sft W’i ^ I 

^ sn’^ *nter fRtft ii 

' Read f^g^iwW: 

^ Perhaps to read instead of 

■’ Read ^sqqiOTfciq. The letter qi completely worm-eaten. 

^ Read 4. 
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[?Rf. ^ 


mii I ^J^Sr^X\ 1 

feifi m I m ^ mm 

TO# 11 


^^^l^ qs^ir 1 mw^ q^qj^=iP4 sFfJioits?^^fi imi 

mm mmf^: im\ mm^^]TJ^ \ ^ 

c[^li^''4T ?:8ai^feT5T qloT^TT?? mA fq^fe i 

^ ff?l?3T qiwq% li (U) 

=^gi| qT4 \ 

fen ST 'ni h fiig^c: ii 

mm I qi^ir i ^i|oM 

I q«Tfa^=£q& fei i ^m: ^ 

mm \ tr^t i ^ to i 

m\]^ I ifii ii 

' First written 233j% • then 3 mark in g scored off. 

■Read 
* Read 

' Read f^: cf. N. 3. 2. 

■’ Read 3^rs1?2r. 

'' The writing is very illegible. 3TiqT^ is the nearest approxi- 
mation I can read. 
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1 . 


1 ^mm 

mT^ ^ te’C^c^ qfRsqqfFffii;^ 1 f^5i: u (^«) 


^5[4^| sT?f?f^%2T ^i q# h^’ I 

^ ^ %qT %: n 


l^^^ I d[=g5[f^0T5f^' I ^=g3[f^0Tf=’ 

1 5:^i5t:* ;j?^TWOT: 1 =^4® qR^P 

I qftqTl% I ^ ^ ^M- 

^ ?T^ T^^ 11 

c^qi% qq^oC^oT^T 1 cqqj^ s[t:^^qt figsq 2Fjq=gM?:% 

is^q: |f^^q: qR:^83f^ 1 ^t§:# ^ ’ll mwi 

3T=?fqi?HTci: qf e: R^l^eq ^qq? II (^^) 


^ Folio 24cr ends with ^I^OT. 

^ ^ not wanted in the beginning. 

* Read q%qt. 

' Read cf. N. 1. 7. 

" Read qq. The scribe must have had qq in mind, because he 
writes the previous word as 3q3Tl^'^V. 

® Read 

'' The letters %, g and mostly worm-eaten ; only a conjecture 
from* the small bits remaining. 

*’ fq mostly worm-eaten ; only a guess. But it looks more like 
cJT than like 1% from the bits that remain. 
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|t[T# ?r I 

%T ST4ft: II 

%m^ I I f^TTO 

1 n^^]^ m\^ I 

m^^ 1 ^^’ITfq: ft^T ^^m^^ #2IT- 

™ 1 3ffq=q ff52rf?rT?Tf^ 11 

' c* ^ 

|F[ifiT^ I ^cr^ ciqls^l m: 1 

f|m ^"4T ^*^1 p I ^'^T %mom^ =^ q 

cqi ^iq^iqi I ?lf^: qi^Piqi qnf^^ ^WT^'^T ^qai^'t^^rq 

sTP^irqiKiqqqqT-q^'^i'qT 11 ( ? ^) 

3T^ # %5 ^i*7r ^f2[?T iflft q- ii 

I qsq q^T qj qq^qqT qi 

gfftq qjT I ®iTq^ =q tsq i ^i^ri^q 

=q qfift 1 q^r =q T^^^^ \ fqq*. 11 

* Read • it is rather difficult to see how the scribe 

could have altered the name to this form. Perhaps there are other 
words. There is a reference to fear of defect in the performance 
of the rites in the Bhasya of Skandasvamin. Or the reading may 
be Ijqqq I 

' Perhaps to read . 

=* Read SwfqsR. 

" Read ^f?r; 

■' Read 
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^ 


I 37ff r(?5(K'tJ=nfFi£f ^ 

^f^ I ^ I ^WT^q =q ^ftfq I qsf ‘q lliq 

srff’Jir it m ^\ i 

s{ %P{ m\T^^ ii m iH^T ii 


1 =q =q i 

q^qfe' I ^mo^'" i 3Tft=qTRFiqi,' ^q^sftqirq' i ^^^TT^qf- 

w^^\ si^rq^^fq® n 

I 5F^%aT qq | qqT qif^=5gi£F5qT 

mi qidf^ i mi q% =q^q fqqi qi m m 
1 3Tieqiq[ afTfqqoTfq 1 ^ff^q^qi eqcftqqr gq?iT =q 

(l^) 


g #frf'n ST ^fi ^TPi i^T^ sriffift' i 

3T|5(f|5Fl’T5E^?lt ^ l^'^i 3 tPt1^'?%HT^ II 

' Read perhaps qqcjjf^. 

^ Not intelligible. 

® Read arfq^T^qR. 

^ Read ^%f3lSfqq. 

' Read TOT*RT5^q^qqT. 

“ There is the figure 12 to mark the end of the sukta. 
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[3T. 

3 I I pH EHfK 1 ^ 

ftHH m' =^% 1 ^ m:' m\^ i ^ # I 

P fft I 1 3r^=5ST^1^" I 

s[® 1 I 1 i 

cI^H P f I 5 1 Zllft 

TOlft I ^llX' I fff5^T STT^rip^'® 1 


‘ ^ H^TfcWR not intelligible. 

^ ^Tt mostly worm-eaten. 

® ? 2 fcctg not intelligible. 

' Read 8ff^0W 
® Read 5i|Ef^onii[. . 

® § and ^ partly worm-eaten. 

' f^ partly worm-eaten. 

” The whole passage is currupt. The passage in the S'. B. is : 

f 31^ m asiiR I ^f^sssri- 

^ \ e "«[: W^rdt 1 T I I 1 1^: l 3?^ 

%f^ I 3?f^j%^Rr ^qlqi ^ \ i 

(sO. PIT. *!• V. *1). There is a more or less similar passage in S'.B. 
4. 1. 3. 1. I can only give the unintelligible portions along with 
the corresponding portion in the above quotation : 


MS. 


S'. B. 


^ flGirf^ 3^13? ^ #s^3rT3L fFaifTTiit i^3r- 

^.arr =3!^. 

3^^ f3Tc%. ?3?%g. 

The portion etc. may have to be read as 

3[^?f ^;t ^c[^. or some such thing. 

“ Read 
'* Read 
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1 ®I%T^frfTR ^ 1^: I 
i I q^^: q|qT- 

p^m\' m II 


|?^??q 3 1 feq Eflqffq qqafqi^ qif^ =^err 

3i:ra?nf^ i i i ^ ^ gffq: 

1 f^mqTqT qrai^gq; I! (0 

3ipif| q% i 

3W ^ l^i: ^^?^qT3T 3?#: \\ 

^q^qi^T I ^ 1 I qT«IT: ?TS^T- 

^^w\^' I f1%' 11 

1 i c^gi^q 

^IWK^. 1 5I5^qi1^crq; grfqqqq^cll %^ iT# 

?q?^qHT 'm^ m^mJ 3tr: I q^T qfl! ^m 

11 (R) 

* Read RT^m. 

® Read q^irr« The syllable ^ completely worm-eaten. What 
is written may be also. 

* Read qi^c^Tf . 

* The word q^o'IT is not explained by Yaska. 

® Read q^gT^L 

® The verse No. 2. 

’’ Read sasqrqqrqTs 

’’Not intelligible. ^ mostly worm-eaten. 
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[®r. ^ 9Pr. 


f2Fwh>frsi®fti #H 1 

5in mH s^Rfera swEPiw#n^ li 


f?PPtW. I ?^T^' siliifta" ^ !RIWR>31,“ I Spn- 
™oi^* I 1 srfitg^ 

ijIfSl" I ^ra^fRRt:’ t 

1% 1 ffesimi^:’ I an^ + + + fesr” 

^<31 1 WRnafl:^ sri^ I 





(5R. %. ?o. %) 


^ II 


tmimiq! I STO sififte #1|II.| snifilgNiFI ^ 

5!i5 I aftti^ga 3 iPto: 1 33133 333i33:fiigst i 

^ g>e'ns3 il (\) 

' Folio 246 ends with 
® g completely worm-eaten. 


® Perhaps to read 

^ Not traced. The Brahmaga passage seems to be defective. 
® Read 

® A. S'. S. 10. 3. 11. 1. 


' Perhaps to read m 
“ completely worm-eaten. 

After "BFI^ the leaf is broken and about 3 syllables are lost. 
What is seen after the break is a ?T with a dot before, which must 
be the latter part of ^ (written ?r. ?T in this MS.) and then ^ 
follows. The broken syllables may be qwqr. The scribe must have 
written ^ read ¥pr^ 
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hnt: l 

If^t ^ ftsst il 

TOT:” I 1^ I + i!5,%TO“ ?ri =? TO«2feRtFff 

Bjji* ^ it Jt# II 


'ifei'? I *1^-? 5cIi[Hl% tTflUSIIcn^qi qc;i ^ apf^- 

qHi nwiERii Jtiqr; qqi^ i gt?Fci^ st^qi 

gS ?ti sq# '«r tReisfi siriRt it ?ii 5?if^Eii?q- 

ft'?: 11 (») 

3t^ %ftpst ^»T H?ttT I 

^’Mti ft^r itr^ra 3??^%stn! n 

®t|ii: I stfq; 5^ gat:*?,’ i asn ??icr aiti ^ i la 

ataan i a awa; ^ataaiatai^* i a^ ^at sttg^a i 

' Read ^TT^TTM- 
^ Read ?I1RT; 

^ One syllable lost after as the leaf is broken. It may 

be 3TR. 

^ Read a^jf, 

’ Read qiTclfftjfr. 

“ Some words in the mantra not commented. Perhaps there is 
an omission in the MS. 

^ Perhaps to read instead of 

^ Perhaps to read 
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#(52|T fT% II 


151^:1 1^ 3Tf^^%?T sq^ ^ 

3Tq?:q^ n^cii 3T]5^q f?qi 1 ^Kf] fsj^sr fsi^or 

f^if^ Q3^f|: ^Icl il Q\) 

^ ^ |l W^ ^INfihq I 

m€i ^ f^i i?^?af5: n 

i wi^ l??TiT ft ^ TTfT- 

5f55 q|qm ^ftqiqqi^’ ??TffrT*3: I m Rftqqiorl ?TMft- 
q^FTt I ST^^Icq fft'sqinoft qj ?fftiqR 
^'t: f-5[qi3qq: I \ ^?3^^sft 

^g: 1 |J=^qr|R-^OT rA%® I TOftm q#ft 

' Cf. mf^ I arqq'lki^: ?=^ tig?Tr% I sire^fi 

^ (fq. ^C-) 

" Perhaps read ff^ ^TTg^q' I l^^ir^Ht. 

" N. 6. 17. 

' Read ?^<qT4tq. 

" Read 3qq=^: 

® Read 

' Read ‘^ssftqfiqT^^. 

* Read ?qd. 

Skandasvamin has ^<sfqciT ^FT ; Madhava son of 

Venkatarya has ^ ^IFT ^Tdto. 
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w\\' \ m ^ ^? 3 .' 

3T¥Zf?ifi(Gqf^f^® II 


m\^ 1 ^]^ Wiij TOqiiqf^ 

^Rsftfqorfq;^ 1 ^ STi^qRT 1 

m ?P-i5qi r?iqiRi#s£f5?T: ^fqsqiJx qpT sjirafqci 

II (^) 

3i^^;gf^?5qT^g ^\:f{ (n^q^ I 

qfd: ^^mi n 

I fTW5!:qf^^sfqr i 

STRSqTm^q® arfqiHi;^ |q| ^^\ fcoft 

^fk: ^\km I | 5^1. 

^ Read sistriT. 

“ Read qg. 

^ Read ^345|?%%. 

* Read . 

" Read q i^?t 

'■’ The passage in S'. B. is 3Tq qqfiq'1fqJ=^^3^'#fq |iTfq?s[ 
stEifff I 3^^r qs m^ ^ 

(^. ftr. V ^. ^. *!«»). 

' Read 

® Read STiclJqJi;. 

® Read 8 TReirt^. 

'“ Read |»iqfqc3^qfq^ . 

" Read 
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[3T. 

3?5rT 


STT^^ffrfe II 

N3 

srqic]- I |5=^J72^5^ci: I STRsqqT^q 

^ I qfqgfqq^q qf^^fq^s^sq; Icqtqf^l- 

^ 1 3T^3 ^$5 |l (vs) 


5^ 5T f^pr tf# ^ft^r i 

if^ q^g^TlRfl': li 

I fefftq qpr aiw* \ srfqqi 

I OTR ?# WT |T^q??q: 3Tfeq=5^^q:qqt" I 

’Tils® qfeqifts^^ I ^Tq?TT® ^qrfq-loT idft:" 

S^sqf q#q: II 

q I qqr ^qi^sfqqf^ ';rqqqqi ifqsqj m]^ 

q^sqioTi ^^ 5fTlfl^?c2^ i:ST^5Foq: I p: 

^I^'kqi^qj qftf^ qqq^iqt i| (<:) 


‘ The visarga is worm-eaten. It looks more like anusvara. 
" Read 

3^T iqt!=qqr (^. %. 4. 


Read 3^qT. 

* Perhaps to read 3?5^. 

® Perhaps to read q^q’. 

^ Folio 25a ends with qf^l^. 
® Read cfrai. 

® Read l^sf|: 


“ Perhaps to read qrFRilJfl'. 
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tl. AH] 


3W1I m ^*(K I 


^^rm:’ 1 1 5ft^5rin|W(j, f5tpT ?5R*r 

mwi I p] JR'tT: p: I 1 S^T: 3=11^: I arfif ^l' 

ji TO55ioniR55r irm;:’ i ^5r i 33 

?fa tniitw* 1 1=^ WT Hg^s^^rsisR' sr^' 

^R I 350%^?! ^Rfer 3tR<:’ 33 siRfta. I RT* 31 + + 
3M“ M3 3?3Rn ^1;’° 1 sRRt II 

' Read 

® After 3|^T: the leaf is broken. is in tact, or 

can be made out from the bottom. The 3?r mark in >J]r and | 
g^: now completely gone. But these syllables were in tact when 
the transcript was made a few years ago. g^n^ is clear. There is 
no visarga. Then about three or four syllables completely gone. The 
visarga and 3^f^} is only my conjecture. The bottom end of the 
first two letters look like that of srfq. It may as well be gw g^ff- 
%MT?'nrST* Here the line ends. What begins the next line is 3^. 

* I have copied the letters as they are in the MS. What Yaska 
says is : I ^ (f^. 1*1). 

^ I do not understand either the full meaning or the relevancy 
of these two sentences. 

' Read ^l^R. 

® Read aggq. 

The visarga is worm-eaten. 

® After and before a letter, perhaps g, begun and 

scored off. 

** After the leaf is worm-eaten and two letters are completely 
gone. is clear. It looks as though these syllables (cf, g, the two 
worm-eaten letters and the first ^ or are deleted by dots above. I 
see some dots ; but I cannot say if they are by the scribe or are due 
to the leaf being damaged by worms. What we want is gf 
We want 
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[3T. \ . 


I t^t n^v, 3^: 1 1^ 

^?Frmi ^qf^ qi| mn I ar^qi 

m^n '^q q^ qieiqiq 1 q^iqf iq^^qtqqfelq; ^^qmi 

fq?^ arq: 1 fT^Hl 3[T^qictT qc^T^lffqi ^ftq II (^) 


3Tf#(ft?(Rf^^?iTiT qjrgtgi i 

f|p4 ft ^ q? 3{rt5f^%3; 

«{f^8?#iT*3L I 9?Tq: qjTgT ^F^qi fftqT ^^- 

nftft' { srf^g-^nt 3if^^?qqTqi’3, i ^ to ^^nq; i q^Tsiqi 
3Tvir .ftftd I fq^q'ftoq ^01 1 ftq^Pq ft^^q 

2(TTq; 1 ^ ^ qq sTTTOft^’^q" 1 ftqrf^q 

P^jnq^^qjq'.® i ^q sjjq^:® i qq: qq>^:' i i 

^qftqi qr OTftqi ^f ift ii 

* 5hI worm-eaten. I am not sure whether what is written is ^ 

or 5?. 

^ Cf. N. 2. 15. 

^ ^ is mostly worm-eaten. The scribe who transcribed it 
five years ago has written it as EtM. The second letter looks like 4. 
But the first is decidedly not RT. It may be 5 . Only the mark 
is seen. The second can be of. Cf. fqqfgi?; \ (^. 

Perhaps this is what the commentator has written. 

" Read 

"’ N. 2. 16. From here to the end of the stanza, it is a quotation 
from N. 

® N. 2. 16. 

' N. 2. 16. 

** N. 2. 16. 

* N. 2. 16. 
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5fT^S5f-'dl5iTf(F^Tfimmq! 

qr^=5g?cqiq: ^Mm. I i^'t 

3ii^qcT qqK II (^o) 


3^fg[gj^^T 3n4: #1% mil 1 
srqi fetiWM ^a w 

— g 

I 8[Tdsi^' I 

I 3[TOqftq^T 5HT ^Tf^grC, I | 

3nq; qfqfn ^riq: i qf^' q^^ i qfqi- 

fui^ mw."" I ^qt 

5Tq?51Tft;^^^5[qqqR ffil'' H 

‘ Read qT%S^. 

^ Read Cf. N. 2. 17. 

^ Perhaps to read sSE^^fl . 

* Perhaps qjqqwiT The Dhatupatha has g[g 3q^#, ^ ^ 

(4. 104. 105) and (10. 137). 

•’ Read 8|f|qT. 

® Read 3Tf|^; 

' Read 
® Read qfq; 

® What is found in Yaska is : qfoT; qoHra: 1 W ^1%.; (f^. 

*^\s). Perhaps the word s|f®,. is a mistake for f§R5 and ought to 
come only after the quotation and the reading should be qfoi': 

“ After 3[, a letter is completely worm-eaten. I guess it to be 
JT. The 3IT mark is clear. It may as well be q. Perhaps to read 

qqr#!. 

“ Read f^. 

In note 2 on p. 202 it was said that there is a long break after 
the commentary on R. V. 1. 30. 6. and that thete is no break in the 
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1 ^iq: 

5a§lr5;q m: i ciq m\ fealq^d q^i^?r. |q ^ifacn^ arqcTcjK 

^Cclll (U) 

ir ^ q> JT ^i^r 

I ^m‘ mim 

{^. slT. 5,. ■^. ^) I 

qr q q.) 

writing in the MS. We had there the letters ^ 3ft qt. Here, after 
3fsi^ we have *T 5[%%. These two together must be aft^ ?T|at I 
5i%|[ which is the commentary on R. V. I. 30. 7. Then the com- 
mentary continues to 3|^ which is the commentary on R. V. 

1. 30. 21. The continuation of |a ^ begins then as 

In the present MS. the page numbering goes on continuously. 
The only explanation is that the MS. which the scribe used must 
have had its leaves disarranged which he did not notice. One leaf 
must have ended with I agF-li I 

aff ®ir aft. Then the third leaf must have begun 8fRl^iIT% (jf^. %. 
Xl. ^*1- on p. 205) and must have ended with fsf Then the 

second leaf (misplaced) must have begun ai and must have 
ended with 3f^f5f j then the fourth leaf must have begun 

^ I I printed the portion ^ 1 % aft 

aft under R. V. 1. 30. 21, since this portion is not clear and since its 
continuation definitely belongs to it. 

‘ at ^ is already printed on p. 205 under R. V. 1. 30. 21. *1 
51%tr and what follows appear between fq and etc. printed 

under R.V. 1. 32. 11. on p. 229. I print this portion here to represent 
the MS. correctly. The following is the commentary on R.V. 1. 30. 
7 — 21, omitted on pp. 202 — 5. 

^ Read 

* Read instead of 

* Read ^5#! 

® Read s?5%S5%, 
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fm T^BJS: I ^^cTT^T ^1% m ^^^- 

II (^ ^0 

3TT ^ I ^rqm^si^^r ^4 ^^•, 

II (^ ^0- <^) 

315 I 1 

jjfT:® 5^?r I 5ft !ift5=5sft d ^ 

^r' ft^T 1^ 551^15® I ^ fr ^n^ft^rftp^^ 

ft^i^^jr5^fnJ2rt' ^ftft ll \ °-'0 

4 ^ciT ftlsiifl 311^1^1“ 

5|Rft^:'' 5(R^qRT5'® I 

* is the last pada here. 

^The passage corrupt and not quite intelligible. 

* Read 3W it. 

' Read 

“,5r mostly worm-eaten. 

*’ SI§? occurs in N. 3. 16, but not explained. 

^ This word not clear. Perhaps to read % or c^f. 

® Read |3^r<. 

This is the 5th of the 12 Anukramaijis written by the author. 
Cf. Note 3 on p. 168. 

“ Pratika not separately given. 

“ After the leaf is broken and about 2 syllables missing, 

sir mark in the syllable and 5=l|% follow. 3|pg conjectured by me. 
Read aiM?=il|. 

3 ®J^ds folio 256 and it is mostly worm-eaten. 

Anusvara in ^ mostly worm-eaten. 

“ Read 5i%. 

mostly worm-eaten. What was written looks more like 

than 1^. 

“ Read 
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[^. ^ ?er. ^ 


fcq5l' fft I ?r ^S ll 

(t ?o) 


^]^: 11 (^ ^o. ^ 0 


f5 f^® 2?SIT '^^TT 1 ^ 1 fOTd 

|fil% 3TT|^T^: 1 ffg 11 (^ \o. 

1 3n>Tr 1 sTT ^Tqt® '^215%^^ 

mi 1 1 1 

1 #: ^53[^ai. f|% II (t ^o. 

‘ What is written is 3qiTTf^5?5f. The letter ill is completely 
worm-eaten, except for the | mark. It is not ^It. 

^ SfR^^T: occurs in the last pada. 

® Read 

^ Read ?ri%SlFrt. 

“ Read 5^1^111^. 

® 5T mostly worm-eaten. 

' The passage from ^ unnecessarily repeated. 

'* Pratika not separately given. Perhaps cl^ g in the un- 
necessarily repeated portion at the end of the commentary in the 
previous stanza is the Pratika. 

® Read aT%r STPlt. 

Reading not certain. 

” Read 3rTf¥f5^. 
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> 1 . v(] 


an a‘ I sn Slf^ I 

sns: m ®n^: I I trffira;* 1 ^ I 

31#? U*n^"2II^TO|1%ll (?.^o.?») 


sn JRi. I sn «PP5. 1 sn ^wn#ra 

5tfciTO, I 31#? ?:#; 1 ga^l#' i ?iD#m?jirra- 

Jt? ?5 tP 3[, I sra; #te#f? I 1?#E«r 

ft?#' I flf### I 31##: I ^S- 

^??Tslt” 3P#RIT;'“ II (t ?o. 

wg, I I# ?# 51#^; I 

#515? gift; I #?5rs?ll;'' | ft?w ?ra?ft;*‘ 

30^5(5? ? f^ft: I ^traaft^ ?#” 5ra[?IT?#' I 51 It 

^ Read 3?TSI, 

^ Read 
“ Read 

^ Read Hiqf^cC 
'■ Read 
® Read ^^1%. 

’’ Passage not clear. Cf. a similar expression in ver.se 17 below. 

” Read %iTr!|. 

not end here. It is only a varga that ends here. 

" Read ^ri i(si. 

Read 

Read rS^53[T^; 

“ Read 
Read «RTj^. 

’® Read ?iq^. 


30 



234 [’3T. {, 3T. \ 

I ^ ^T^T 5ft \ 

%a2T^^: (^. ft. 9. t ^) 

ffft 5i|pftf|:® II (t 

f^T I 3;^T I I 

STT sft 3T^T^3[f^qT (^. ft. c!. \R. 

3ft5T3[^T” ffft 5T (^^o.^'^) 

* Read ^?af3W. 

® Read e ift. 

® ajTWffT^r must be the meaning of ?lfl% and the presence of !Tt 
between the two words seems out of place. Perhaps •?! must be 
read as ?f ^ and must follow qFfJTTflW. 

^ Word not clear. There is the word in the text. 

® The fEf: coming twice in the last pada. 

® The ?r; coming twice in the last pada along with e: 

^ Read '^. 

® In this stanza quoted, the word has accent on the 

first syllable. But here it is on the last syllable. 

“ Read ^^3?T. 

*“ ^ mostly worm-eaten. 

“ Read Jltfip’. 

The last pada in R.V. 8. 22. 17. 

” Read if ^ 
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I 


IT=S8# 11 (^ ^o- ^<^) 


=q^ qftq=50;fi( I ^-qci; l =qq^ 1 
TO:' I 

fqpqgqs^® ^5: (^. \) 

^qj^ =q^ ^ q "te: i m 

qqfq i q%Fqmi ^qqNT'“ %?^5qq>Tr'' ^^\- 
q^q^iq^q qqft i 

q^T^qjt” j 

1 qTO^^qf qT33[Tq^ I 

* qqiq^: not wanted. 

® Folio 26a ends with gsq. 

“ Read aiqc??: 

^ Read ^qsfqifjr. 

^ Read qiqi%^. 

® Perhaps to read =q?^«fe;qDT. 

^ What Yaska says is =^1^ iI5t%-:if ^q%3|f (fff, V. '^vs). The 
3Tr mark in qr and ?qi: completely worm-eaten. 

* Read |qNg3%, 

The second pada in R. V. 5. 73. 3. 

'“After there seems to be a visarga wrtten. Read ^qqf^^qT. 
" Not intelligible ; perhaps to read |c^^^sqqiq. 

Read 

Read 

“ T. S. 4. 3. 11. 1 ; A. V. 8. 9. 13 ; M. S. 2. 13« 10, K. S. 39. 10. 
A. V. and M. S. have jinvati instead of 
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[si. .^.ST. ^ 

#ST 3T?icft?][ (^i.\ \. Q,) 

qc[ft (^. t \) 

ffif I 3TJ:q^trr gjf: | 

(^. %. v3. C^. %) 

ftcq^ (^. %. ^ ^^2) 

®s. 

^ M wpi gsfpif^'’ (5i?. '3. ^) 

spm fiwift W^ 5ERn (^. %. ?. l%\. <<> 
ifti ^Tijo!i<j.i 

^ I ^ sq' qisiftq” ^gf^fsi% i g% ^rtupf iiqft 
I qi^5t^" !I#ft J (?.^o.^o) 

^ Read 
" Read 

“ Read ^siWF??jraii^^raTf%. 

" Read 
“ Read cfqFff. 

“ Read 

^ This is the sixth of the 12 anukramanis of the author, cf. 
N. 3. on p. 168. 

® Read 3=^%. 

® Read 3q; 

^ mostly worm-eaten. 

“ Read ^ ^ 
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qjj ft' 5T SIT^JI:’' I SRtFt I sPOT’ftr: I !I#asft’ 
^sgftf I an l TO^t | qq®: i qq 

fftsoift ftciCHW ^qr^" I af^ sqTl I 1%^ <^^0% i 
3I#I° I (?• ^o. \\) 


3i>q^ ^ qqqt q ^ t % i 

3j# m a^Ni; w ^qqfea: as ii 


sRsq^ qp: I qid qi^ ftnqf°n pq qiqi q T q .' i at^ 
qis: I 3R5% qp i^nqftqst.' i awiq:* qqp(f aigrroi 
ftqpq; arolH'” i ^ ®ii3^ i fqi" sto: # fq; 

q?i5qi I I q^it qw^nw;'” mq^i^ i#q qftfftq i 

‘ The pratika not separately given. 

® The text is =[3? ^ ^ 3W!'rrf|. There is no need for a negative 
particle in the commentary. 

* Read 
' Read 3TT 

® Not quite intelligible. 

“ Here closes the portion which should precede the word 8?T^- 
inir in the commentary on R. V. 1. 30. 21. on p. 205. Then follows 
in the MS. which is the close of the commentary on 


R. V. 1. 32. 11. 


7 

8 


Read 15^1 
Read 


® Read 
“ Read 81?^: 

“ Read c^. 

Read q^RraffTpr: 
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[9T. \ . 9T. H 


|J? ft 2?# (m. ft. ^ o. va'A. ^) 

RT^nFftjft^T lift II 


^?5qt ctk: 1 3f^: ^^^]^: 

5T|pv?q^ ifft I ^ m: \ i 

Bmn m m ll (^H) 

^ fll^ ^ ^ I 

q^pil 3Tf^^l3^Nf PIT ft ^ II 

I ft^?^4 srqft^T^iTft 

1 ^IT =^fftilTS’7ft^a[|T5ft«r'° I ^^Ift:" SRrft: 

* From ^ the passage corrupt and not quite clear. 

* Read 3q«I3?1'. 

^ 5 mostly worm-eaten. 

^ ^ and tr mark in % completely worm-eaten. 

® Read qRa?#RR. 

Something appears to be missing. 

Folio 26b ends here, s?]^ not clear. The second letter not 
legible ; looks like ?^.T. Perhaps to read 3qraq;^. 

* ^ mostly worm-eaten. 

® Letters mostly worm-eaten. Only a conjecture. Cf. g?21§5=^- 

f^5ft (f^. 1^. \o). 

“ Read 

“ Reader#: 
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|T8[^: I 2Ti^T 1 3iqft¥^ 


5^i?=t 1 ^RqJi 5n?p3 

I I %r^w qRqmn¥i^?T f^lci i 

^ ^ 1 J=r =^ qj ifsflqdsjqf^ ^ \ ^^] sifl^ 

330[T^ f^^^Tr^5qf^f^^H:q|3f^r qiqiv^ ^f|- 

fn-^: II (^^) 

^ |f^ 1 

?f 4 1 ^mfh I ^ 5 =#: q ^ II 

^^ 1 % I ^l^rfgfR^ ^ 5 r ^-4 

^ I qTfciqqqqt q mi ^TT^^Tff ^ \ 1^ p 

^3^® ^(1^=5^51^35^1% 5n?flc5^l =^ 

I zrsn II 

' Read l^§qf3(sq^^T«ftsfq. 

® Read ^ aiflR I The letters fq and completely 

worm-eaten. 

® fq and l^qr completely worm-eaten. Reading only a conjecture. 

^ Pratika not separately given. 

* Read iq 5l^. 

® Read ¥ft^. 

^ Read ^^ q 
® Read 

® q and ^ completely, partly worm-eaten. 

*“ Not wanted. 

“ Read #!: 
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[3T. 


1 t li fc^TT ft?qi7r?i: qn: q^:iqm 

5Tqiq I ! 3?!;?^?:^ rq#S-q ^ ^rq^a; 1 qifeq^?- 
wf I 1^ q^q qqqiqd iq si^q: I qg:? rq qq =q 
q^^qqiT^qq?:; |q qftq 4tq: cqfqf^ ii (? «) 


^ ^ir q q^T|: l 

%l q^qTH^m |ft: qf? qt ^q ii 


q# ^qwTqmq^ TOH^t’Eq" =q 
jjftoF^r q^qT|:® i ^q: \ i 

'm q?3 ^q^“ q (rq qq]% qqfqt i ^rfq 

m qftq^^q qqfo^qqifq^ qftqqfq =q sqi^- 

1 ^wi\' qqfq i lfq^qqTq;'° ifq ii 

l^qtqiq gqqqq^qi" 

qi^ 3 jT^i2 ;5^j^ oqfqqJK'' | 

‘ Pratika not separately given. 

■ Read instead of ^RqTq??q. 

■' 3?T mark in qf completely worm-eaten. 

' Reading uncertain. 

■’ Perhaps to read qq qq; 

“ Not traced. 

' Read qqfo^gTfq. 

' Read sqiH: 1 qds^: Cf. qq: Rc^dT 31^. (fq. V. \ 6 ) 

' Read Re^>. 

" Read 

" Read qm^^qr. 

Repetition not wanted. 

Read qtqfq sq^q^^. 







1%RT: ^mv. 
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qia: I ^ iistt 

^s%oTt nrm\^ I ^ ^^fig'sqioii im ^c^i i 
^ ^\P{ mPm ^fq; ii (\\) 

^ 5?IT4jdcSl^SS% I 

fTR sr#«R: n 


f^^s^triq: 


’ Perhaps to read 

^ Read Plere there is the colophon 1% %fla^S^R:, there 
is also m: after the colophon. 



g:cMlRFR;‘ 


53ra®t! !Ft nit li "itaisr^ n: ii 

'?a I siFT^s^n^in 1 3W5STOpFs?i'Rrnn >n 
I spFtw n nnft ntsR^t inro;” 
I 1 soft ¥tai&:‘ i 5^g;n| i 

3w m: I 3 wfC 1 nig' srerontn 

ni*RgTOi<ft nmMt i nnfti” i ci?r- 

gmi swTfJp?; sirfeK^" ffir nitnlti” ii 

‘ This is not in the MS. 

* g partly worm-eaten. 

* Read g^S?ni«T! 

* Not clear. Perhaps to read ^T. 

® Not clear. 

“ Read 

^ Perhaps the meaning of . 

® Read s^, 

® Read %JfT8lk. 

*“ It seems that something is missing before 
" Read 

“ Read SlNslf^ ^ instead of 
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[sT. ^ ST. ^ 


I ftT:uq?<iq: | ds^qi^R sT^qii^qlte- 

M i| q^qf^ i ^qqqqiq?q^ ^ ^Mm- 

2?^ 1 q^qr^ qqf ffq^^qfci \\ (0 


^ 53 [TqsWt 3 lit ^ 5 |^r 4 # 4 mft I 
^ ^ ^3 II 


^q I ^qqqf' qq^q qrqr^ + fispRqftqqq' i 3^ 
^ftqiftq qqf& I ^q qfStqjq® I ^fh ^ 

qi^:* I I-? qjqqi^: 1 s^l: ^qr^qM^® 1 

q: ^sqt® qqft ii 

3q^^i ^q qqifq^ qq^ qran 5i|tol^qq q 
l?qqqqq qqqiqq^l; 1 q ^c|«Tt qqfq q| ^r?q 
%rq (I (^) 

fq qq'^ qq^ qi q^ qf^ 1 

^qqk ^ ^ft' pi qr qfqnfe3[fy q35g[ 11 


' Read SqPTdTfq. 

* After ^R[TOT there is space for one letter left blank. Read 


* Not clear. Perhaps 'I%*TTq. 

^ N. 4. 24. 

“ Not clear. Perhaps 8^: | STran^j^ I 

® f completely worm-eaten, 
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fl. g; 


Pi I PicsprPi' 38 ?WS|?Pr IS'-#!, 1 I 

?t81 it'TO’ I i3«f!Rs?iT‘ P[8T^q,‘ I is" iWPi- 
I !I83I?raf‘ # 8T I sf^:" ^srfg | 

nt 3|qpT: 35|4#se5pl I Pl^;"’ I #f8fnq ^ »ip 

8m, 1 5S%s['' 8q#rpiPi 1 w)Pl; I 


1^ #cf#r 8i (8!. <;. s|) 

3n8?t8i‘" II 


#'1#” ^1^'* 83raiH, (^ »'S. ?^) 

AT Tpp^OTi'" 815 I <iPi; wfni8iin^” II 

‘ Read 

‘‘Cf. ^b). 

“See N. 2. 11. 

' Read 

“ See N. 9. 13. Perhaps to read f^FTfl;,. 

“ Read 

' Read see N. 9. 18. 

“ Folio Tla ends with ^ff. 

® Add 8!^: before a?^; 

The relevancy of this word not clear. There is no quotation 
from Nirukta here. 

“ and ^ partly, completely and partly worm-eaten. Jf. 

and in tact. 

” Not clear. 

'* Read 
“ Read 
Read 

“ Road qqsiTOT^f^. see N. 2. 17. 



1 mmi 1 

m m-^f^ q?ia[ ^|«Tr 

1 ^ ^^^ HfiT m i qf^: ^m^ \ 

ERKTO^^'q ^f| |Ri (I (X) 

#ft iM #5 I 

sqTiq^qR: ^ft'%: II 

\ ^ ^ q^oT 1 fq<-qF^: ^ 

^qT: ^q?«i ^qSf^ ^"ffq =qT^q:.ffq qR^^qqi^i,' 1 ^ 
1 i ^it^t: to 

i q%[fq q^qtsfq i qgi q^qqts^qft^Tqfq i iqcq^ ^ 

cqi^' ftqST ®[Frq;i q?q^:® qf^qj^of |fg \ 

^FT^FT: ^qq?T; qq^T- ^^mv. imi:® q^qqqTq'“ fe; i 
3if^ qqftft'' n 

9s, 

q'4l| I H qtoT ;3q3jqf^qK qqq^q iqq; 1 qqj qq =q5:^ 

^fTq^qqft** ^q qq qg^'* ^^iiqnq fq'^q^ ^ iq^^iq? f^fqq 

qciT I '^q^qRi: qiT^?^ qqi: il («) 

‘ Read 3Tq«ftfi. 

^ Not traced. 

* Not intelligible. 

' Read q^^^<T2aT^f5lf^: 

® Read sanwq^. 

® qg* 1^0 be added before qfq^! 

N. 9. 16. 

® Read SlflT. 

'■’ IFTT mostly worm-eaten. Only a conjecture, g^iqr: not wanted. 
“’ Read ^^qq-qR. 

“ Read 
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|5=5(Fi3Sfi# \ 

3{qTft^' I q^T l?sr f^tft fqs^T 

i ife: 

q?:Tf^=5stq! i qu^ii*. ^ btto q^iifprr 

3TEP?qiqt q3=qf^: ^qqqRT: I qs^i ^ f^: ^qjqiqq: ^ftq; 
qi^gqi: qf^ ^iqi^sqtfq^qq: II (^) 

121# ^ 5^feft5=s[tft[?fq?ci II 

&qt sfrqqcfiq^ i sisr 


' Readqqf^cl. 

^ Read 

' Read l^ssrisqqt. 

■* Read 8T?dfe5T^^?2ff: The letter q before partly worm- 
eaten. What remains looks more like a part of q than of q. 

in the beginning mostly worm-eaten. From a bit that 
remains it looks like Read . Pratika not 

separately given. 

® From ais? crffFS, the passage is corrupt. I have copied the 
passage as it is in the MS. Perhaps to read 3p<!i 3iqTqq*vf I^R^” 
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[sT. ^ g?. \ 


I 373'S2TT WM^: I 4' 

mutfi*?," I ?f5ri?T?ft?TT^ 

?f2iJ5iT ^^T«r I I m 

^ fTOT l-^'JT 1 2T^ ^ WT- 

TO?'® ^HT:“ 1 I Sfrjq'" 5n?r?4t 

5[f|5?rfTRftf^ 11 


1 ^33^^ 3iq?Kr|^T 3R^i: 1 

Tm^ 3^t 4 i ^tst % r^i^orr 

^nr|?f 5b-qnHT: qwFifiqfe: 

^m: II (^) 

’ After *r something is completely worm-eaten. I conjecture it 
to be anusvara. 

^ After 31 the mark is clear. The consonant is mostly worm- 
eaten. I conjecture the syllable to be 
® Reading uncertain. 

^ Not traced- The passage corrupt. 

* Read 8#iCeT. 

® Read After and before the leaf is slightly 

worm-eaten. It looks like an anusvara. 

^ Read Jf^sft^FTcWt. 

®N. 11. 19. 

® Read Ustip 
“ Read wraff^rf. 

" Read Sc^r: 

Read 8IR^, 
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13\h 11^ 1 

sRicfft % 3n ^ ti 

5?ftgK' '4^’' *143:° ^W4 Ri I 

RjlH, sraftw '4' qft EIKI'.'’ ^#’- 

irw^l!: I 1^ ?^55?i3[^TO.‘ I ^g^«nft- 

sftaftfii II 

i?^gR I. c^SciH ??al ^fl*a. ^I?i?4r 

migl; ^ I gf^ia, | g?qri; ^gsRifa 

TOi sfcaj^ II (vs) 

w^rret: itM if^ fit'll 5f%r s^tuRTi i 

^ ^ <111; ^ II 

WTO: I >j(1>n%T8315pn^“ I f^’° TO3T^ 3^- 
ajl" #tTOT; I >pT8i|(^ | ufSj^ 

' Pratika not separately given. 

® 01 completely worm-eaten. 

^ 3F[T^ ¥1^: not intelligible. 

* Read ?rs[ ^4. 

" Looks like a repetition of ffRl in ^f^f^cJarPTf^ and ^ before 

W. 

“ Read | 3T^I5[^: 

^ Perhaps to read ^f|5|[2r. 

® ^ in mostly worm-eaten. Read . 

^ oifl mostly worm-eaten. Folio 27b ends with IV^\. Read 

“ Read f-lfqr. 

" 1^ mostly worm-eaten. 

“ Read 


33 
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L«r. ^ 3T. \ 


^ I ^ ^ sirpift dtfe" 1 'T^^wTcj; 
^5?r:' 2«?^ =^K i 


=^^iqw: 1 3ira^ #i5?7t: 

^ afci T]=5g?^ ^ I ^sq 

II (<c) 

qft f|*^; I 

3rt?qqt5iT ^ q?qqT|f^#^Pkq^ 3[^^3[ II 

qft 1 ^ ^ qftffT ^ q;q I 

‘ The writing is very illegible. It looks like 
" Read SPI??!: 

® Read ?R^T: After 5*T the line ends. The first letter in 
the next line is completely worm-eaten, q is only a conjecture. 
I am not at all certain that what was written is «?. From a small 
bit, it looks as something else. But I cannot say what it is. 

* Read Dhatupatha has 

(1. 936) and (10. 141). 

“ Read q%#5ft: 

*' After the MS. is corrupt. is not wanted. 

The rest to read perhaps I 

‘ Read 
' N. 1. 7. 

“ Read 3?f¥Rr3rfn^'t. 
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qft qf^ I ^ qilTcT^^q 3I?qisi ?l^?i %^\ ?rTqT^i^-?®E|I- 

m^‘. q%qt3i)[: i q^^q- 

^h sjq^qqiqR a^f^q-qqi^q?S; f^q: toq: (I (^) 

^ 2§%q[^ I 

31 ^ ^ f^5qff%[ ^ in II 

q ^ I q % qT%5?qf^^T^ifq5qT^?f# q 
^ftvjq^q ^l^ftftqt' qqqqq^ I ^ ^ fqq«l%® 

I q^ ^qqi^q qq q^oi qq# qj qr l 

m fq qrq ^fq® ii 

^ f^q: I qr sfTiqt f^: ^^sqj 3I?q qig: l q qiqfiiqq^ 
qiqR f?q qr^:%qqq I ^qi ^qpj qfiq q^ qfer i q^ 

^q^f^qi qi ^tq: qqqt ^qTq:^i 3 ajq:^q^ ^fqi |fq il (? o) 

’ After l^qlf there is space for three or four letters left blank 
in the MS. Then begins. q?§f<?«q not commented. Passage 
not clear. 

* Read qq. 

* Read 3 TT 3 : \ q The scribe confused between 3TT3»? 
qfS: q 

* The 3Tr mark in qr completely worm-eaten- 

“ omitted. 

® The relevancy of 3rN fq *11^5 not clear. 
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[ai. ? . at. ^ 

31^ FfTiiifjiOTf «is3 3n gisttsn^ i 

gsM^g tRir fiftfi g^L li 

313 I i 

^laqptTW I 31^11 3n% 31531®n: '^33^313.” I 

3sM^ 3 g^" 333T 3^3 f?? ^^313^3 3 

rwfvtftfJL II 


3^ 33313,1 ^ ?f333 anq: 3331 flg 3fl8533l aiq 

3T3T cnqiuii aiqi atqq^ | gjiq^lq 53220(3 
333(1 33331^ 5333(33(3 53313 *IS3 ^333 ifs3^ II (H) 

3!lt^:3f3#ft#T p5|T ft I 

31333? 3503 3133(# 3^0 gpTift: II 

33lft333 I 33ft I |5!Tft5Sqr3 |ft 313^:‘ 

ft33333 |3{ti<ft33‘ 3^T31T" ff?’ sfellft 33lft I 53ft39 


* Read ^sUfl^qL. 

^ After «IT5^^*IW'^T the passage not clear. In the last 

word there is =sl written under R. Perhaps to read ifrsqf sfpj. qjqf 
#311; I g^!i i 
' Read 

* Cf. N. 6. 19. 

“ Read 

® Read ^TOTcf. 

^ Read ?ST. 
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A\] 




rqifsieqcl 1 n={^f21Hq|3.qi^q f?l*lFl?iSK ^Tllcq 

1 ^ 5qf^?ir3[i=§f: I m^m\ 

^m^]A 11 (H) 

5^1 stf^TTl!^^ ?a|fN[ fi^W fCils^^ I 

9T¥Z?f^JTT3.^q® ?15T2TT=5S^® =^T^ft^53-feT^?r' 

f^TIIcj^ 1 c(^DT ??t335[Tf^ 1 

ppir^i I ^\%^m I 

m %r^ w 

‘ Read 

■ Read %«Trsf^?f. 

■* ?f| ends the line. What -begins the next line appears to be 
It is not very legible. Read 
'* mostly worm-eaten. 

® Pratika not separately given. 

® Read girafR^I^. 

^ Read 1 f^sfT: 

* g Completely worm-eaten. Can just be made out. 

® Read 4#. 

Read What begins the words is This may 

be in Sandhi with 3l?l preceding. 
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[sT. ^ \ 


fesfi: 1 tot qi^fq^sqi^ 

I sqpiqi TO?n giifoT I p ^ 

£i^q 1 ^^i q|3^Tfq ^Tcrq^ II (\\) 

^ni? m\ ^A \ 

li%i ^ II 


^T5f: I qRjT?RW4r:' I ^J^^ 

m%\m TO 1 qTOt qiR=sp>^2" m i 

TOT ^ + ^1%^T?sTH" ^W>4TOT: I 

ETf^® ^TO^TTcT I ^qT^rftqsiT^^ II 

qT^: I qf^Jl p% 

^ifrio^iJTfH I fplqi m i g| 51%: 

=55^ >3: q-cifr$ ?T 8 jci sif^ qr^f!^ I TO terqT: 3^ 

^qi q^qiqfiiqqiq efiflqf^ci: ^ qPqs: m 

11 (?8) 

3n3: ^ f3^ ^3t *R0tsf>2 I 

3% 1%^ ctferoif sig g g a g i i TO ^i ^a:: li 

' ^ ^ mostly worm-eaten. 

® Read 

® Folio 28a ends here. Read "^3: 

* The passage corrupt. The letter between 5f and ^ completely 
worm-eaten. I cannot guess what it could be. It must be the 
explanation of ^q^FT. 

•’ Read 


Read qfqS: 
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IT. ^ 


I ^W. 3IH: to' I T%^- 
^Fffir iT^i TFTO 

I 1%^it 1%® 5t %3:?n -to' i %^Tft 

52T?r?rTft IwFT q>^‘^r ?f% i ^ift 


^i5% f^l=^qT?i arm: I 5r^wRi=5^i?d 

m teHT 3fTq^ gfiq: | 

M mm 1 M 

TO^rif^ ®(?£rcTf&[ =^^K fRi II (^<\) 


^ The verse No. 15. 

^ Repetition of STjof: not wanted. Perhaps 8?r^: alone is the 
pratika and 3?Tq'; is the commentary proper. 

^ q ¥f completely broken. Only a conjecture, g is slightly 
worm-eaten. Then something is completely gone and after that an 
3TT mark and anus vara are seen. Perhaps iIT. 

* ^ not clear. Perhaps a mistake for 

® Read^^H. 

® Read f^<f|f^. 

' Read 

® There is only 81^ and not in the text. 

® not wanted. 

“ Here there is the figure 1 to mark the end of the Sukta. 
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[31. ^3T.^ 

q'rt ^cr i 

Ti ^Rl[^s*¥?n4^ 11 

ftftrci: 1 I m i i 

1 «R ^Tf^ I 1 

m" w^ #ftST: {^. vs. %) 

^ ^ TOt (^. %. vs) 

ZTl^ft 5[T° I I 

^ ^ (^. %. «. Ht «) 

I I H^T 

^sqfT z^T I ^ 5^T 3T^TO?c(5^ 

II 

f^f^5i: 1 511# I 5q?|%5 

51^ 1 gqqifl 5^^ T15^qii: I # pi 

iF^i# ^1: II (0 

‘ Read 31^. 

® Read 
® Read q%: 

^ Read 
“ Read qw, 

“ Read WT. 

^ Read 

® Read g^’tS. 

* Read fl?^. 

“ q in partly worm-eaten. 

“ in the beginning not commented. 
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5(4; ^ ^ l^wg i 

#. ^s«tRh H 


5t!f. I 5t!Jl IT^ItaRnPl I 'Pra I «Tf 

n^ m I ^ I i^»npt 1 rw 3 I ^ 5iT!n 

wPctf^n; I ^#ni: ia4 ipr” i #’ WFaift ^ra- 

3 # ^1# (^. %. ^ ^». «.) 

!i?pspn ?5g>mmra ^ ?#ptT:® 

(^.%. \<=. CK ?») 

gftipi, ^ 5i!iw + + H: ^«{on' 3iR*jn% i 

*t^’ 1%#« msjl'” #3 1 II 

‘ Read clSTl^. 

*Read^aiT: 

* It ought to be ?f(Ff[T0: But it is not wanted. 

* Not clear. Perhaps to read ^qT«=dTf^ After 

I? the line ends. The leaf is slightly worm-eaten and it seems 
there is a visarga after ?;. The next line begins ^IT'R. 

® Read IR sft. 

® Read 

’’ There is space left blank for 2 syllables after ^ and before 
It is not quite ¥|. It is partly and partly ^1- — a confusion of 
two letters. Read I l 

® Perhaps to read 
“ Not clear. Perhaps to read %»f 
“ Read 3rT«t: 

“ Read 
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5i^5qT^?rr [3T. 

qcfq: I ^f&T ¥1^^: ?:«r | 

c.sEqi: ^t: ^ nr?7$0Ti5TT5=i^ 1 

Tm- 3i^sK7fii$ P4ifqm: i ^ 

II (H) 

SHf^ ftf?! 1? il^T ftpRWif^ I 

ft5rfsf#ft^ «if*wi p ^ 5Wf#R#^ II 

?(»r# 1 '^q#t5fift‘ I sjmr > 1 , 5 ^ 

si^JgRiq, I ^ gl I pR?l' Jli fi^: 

I ftsr gag^vitft ajftjn ggf ^isgrosr' 
sriN ftjga spi^' II 

«>n% 3ii^l i?€f^5i?f5i I: amii^ IIr??ijh=^ I 
ftigipira q? sfftr fesan I ?t«ii ^i#TO« ggi- 

<wwi II (^) 

5i| f^: i^RT^ ^ I 

» p ft: II 

‘ ?l mostly worm-eaten. 

^ Not quite clear. Perhaps to read I The word 

J^!T seems unwanted. 

* Read 1iR3[. 

' Readfiraciq* 

* Perhaps to read ?l53ft: 

® 35f ends the line. begins the next line about one inch 

from the margin. =5® is written, as usual, 
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1. ?. ’I- ^8] 


f^iS: 1 I 31^ I 313^sgf5!- 

fJl! I ^ wft I SWffJtT: 

^8if«j »!Efr9iTp#wi2!! ffii Piqianw^rt* i 

i5RW“ ffw 1 3^151: 1 ft: a^>55i SRifft 

3?fT^ lisT; II 


Mfa; I ftflin »i^s3g>i I sft 3 ii»ts05W i 

ft: gt qft?spfft 1 ft*?! I s?>m. i 

5#3m q:t I ft^5i 3|CTIg gE(s|ilft ttgs=^: Pf^ 11 («) 

ftg! ift ^t^rWf’SRT 33 ft^33lgt M: I 

ft: #1# ft^ «Ri!ftr 3T ^ ff?5IT II 

ftg" 1 ftwft' ^ft'° 3ffwftifft 5313 I f%5n^” 

qf ^1: iftgf*ra^ 1 ft^FsiFig” ^gfft i fti^iR3- 

' Read 
' Read 
* Read 

^ Folio 28b ends with f^T. This anukramaiji is the third of 
the 12 anukramanis of the author, Cf. p. 168. n. 3. 

^ mostly worm-eaten. 

** Read 

’’ Read fqp^'dq^. 

® Read 
® Read 
Read 

'' Here the line ends about three and a half inches away from 
the margin, as the leaf gets narrow at the end. 

Read 
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far. 3T. ^ 


f| 1 




(m. %. «. ’A^. 




fts ^3' I I ^g?n ^TO: I 

sTT^ I sferi ^ 1 1 

m ?2PT-psfn^?i: (^. %. \. 

f^ 5 r’ ^5^ I ^T|: I Sff^' 

^ ^%?rT^?rT^ I ^ ifir 11 

?:^l r^mm ^ 

imK I f^i I i 3 ^qi: 

^ ^ |f|0T affi^5 jl (<\) 

fM? %qTf^ %5n ft: qi^ft ft^ ^rig^: 1 


‘ The MS. is corrupt. Perhaps to read fif; gWlc# arr^lcf fi: f^. 
^ Read gWwTpf^. 

* Read =^. 

* Read 

® Cf. |fl^ I t I (1^. \‘ v). 

® Read qn^^ffift. 

' Here the Pada is 3if^ Si^ci;., 

® Read 

® 5f partly and mostly worm-eaten. Only a conjecture. 



irmerfm 
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ff. ^ 


I ^q5rT?2i?rTft 

51T I f5f: qTftciTft I | 

=^ 3Iiq I a5>^f^ I 

q=5#55ft|W: \ 

ffif II 


qifelfq fq^FaflSrqif^ I Tq^q ^5[qiqdt 

q^qiq aqq^ci?^; ii (^) 

M 3if^^ ^i^T qft' fwg' i 

fl^ qi^T ^«qT qilj ii 

* Read l^ff: 

^ Read fsjqf. 

* looks more like Tflt. But it can be read as ??5r. 

' Not clear. Perhaps to read 31?^f^^qTWT: or 3^rd^^{:5sirf^. 

•’ Not clear. Perhaps g^q I 

® Read 
^ Read 

® Read qq^Biq. 

® Read ^ 

“ «f partly worm-eaten. 

“ Read qdt- 
Read 
Not clear. 

“ Not clear. 

’* Read Not traced. 
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[^. 3T. \ 


iM:' I 

II 


srf^^T 1 1 

^^\ f^«ri3?iT ^^^m qf^: 1 ^gig ir^: i 

fiigiiq^sscWLi sqiH |q qig: w qi#q%i 

II (vs) 

ifprtfjfkfpt i 

fm* m\ f# ^4 Til II 

Tmm" I I =eH^Pi: 1 m 

I mmf^' I Hftq^f^l: 1^4:' I 5l|^ 

f5R: fm: ffil I g|q m I 

^^55^ sn:^?f!4® 5ftri¥[TqR'® S^ l ^5 

' Read qg!S^. 

® Read sWIfl: . 

“ Read qi|q%Mf#r: 

* The second half of the verse not commented. 

’’ The pratika can only be fit: or fsRf^T. 

® Read 
^ Not clear. 

* Read 3W; amrqT: 

® Read an^RJft^r. 

“ Read ^tWK . 

“ 1 ? mark in ^ worm-eaten. 
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1^: mf^ I 3T?r^%s- 

11 


^rm 1 sTif^rq^rrqt q^ifi mi ^^l mf^i: 

f^: m 1^ 1 P\^vi\ 

gti^^: I m I ?=qsqm i 

mn^^: ^ ^iijeit: 1 dq: f^: 1 # 

r^# lc(t: 9Pif5qgq%rr | gqm^Kit: fqfl^qifecq 

II (<i:) 

^ ft# #? # i-ld ^ ^55 t: I 
i^T ^ lift# m ##'iii«t: n 

^T I ^ ft'jft" Wpl® iqsfl: ft# I sqftf^ 

I 1? # ^ #55T: I q# ^mh' \ % 

' Perhaps to read d^f. 

^ After 3? something begun. Perhaps It is completely- 
scored off. Then ^ follows. 

* Perhaps to read 

* Read fj sft. 

® Read ^'tfor. 

“ mostly worm-eaten. Folio 29*3: ends here. 

^ Read 5?rf^; 

® Read ^ is slightly worm-eaten. But it is certainly «?t 

and not ^ as it is written. 

® Read ^1%; 
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[ar. ^ 3?. \ 

I ^ ^ 5^311: mm* \ ^ ^- 

^ I WT^:® W ^ I ^ STT^*^' 

ffir 11 

^ 5ft I ^ ^foi I 

3:TO ^ ^T 5l«i: WfiWsnST: 1 q^Til^JK^f 5|q: tf;»^]2T 
I ^ 33?ftsi: I 5Eiqfecn: I q5^ ‘q 

3:^ 5q^: ^ ?imr^ qfSqq's^q: II (^) 

3n ?fte2T I 

^ if II 

ST q:?i^T I 3in3T»E^ ?f9^: I 

^ ■^*. I ^ 1 mfh 


‘ Read 

* Read sft?qq?qH. 

* Not clear. 

^ Read 

* Read iKq#ft. 

® Perhaps to read WT; instead of WI^: 
Read 5lT5Io^. 

® 5 completely worm-eaten. 

* Read q#^5rfq: 
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n. ^ n- 


^l^^TOT^fT^TTOTciL' I 


sn I ^TJi's^ fnec®i\ I p% if^: 1 ^ ^ ^n- 

1 I 1 

3qqlt in ^m,\ t ^ 9Tq[;t?:i^ q[q 

OTiq '^i^ qr II ( t o) 

3TT ?lk^T q| W^?TT I 

qT3^mP!g # ^'Pr TO ^ ^11^ II 

sn i qsrfei^* i 

in^ I a#OT qi^ift n 

1 'rfert' I Wq# =q 

^ i ii 

3Tr I sPTTqra qwcql ^qfe^if^: i ^ qraM i 

qqTOJii qjqT^ 'q rq^rt^qa^il l§^ 

(n) 

' Read 
' Read 

* cf completely worm-eaten. 

‘ Read qqfedT.^ 

" First written q. Then the first of the two q marks to form 
the^ mark deleted by a small vertical stroke above it. Read 
^ Written^^Fl^ffqH. 

' Read 

® Read =5IMT45. 

® Read ^=2|^. 
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5TO% =4 5^[ II 



11 


3TT J?T siteT 1 r^lf^T 3T?W i^i- 

g?i ^fqq;.! ^2^9?=^ i |sq4 =^ 

(\\) 


prt?5fq sf^ iqtft I 

i^ifl ^ ^ I! 

|2nft 1 m^^ I IM I m' i 
=(T5ft 1 

fr^^TRoqlrft^ TO;® 1 ^3[5^ftcj 1 ^«iT =^ 1 

* There is no figure 2' to mark the end of the sukta here. 3^!?T 
is verse No. 12. 

^ f partly worm-eaten. 

=* Read 

^ Read . 

° Read The letter ?T partly worm-eaten. 

® Read 

^ Read fl'gi^lT^foT The letter »I worm-eaten. I am not 

certain if what is written is ^ or ?, 

® See Srwqf^ (^. 'i ^) 
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^ ft'# ^ 

%^v' (^. m. \.^)%fh 11 


iqFqi^’i: i s?eq 3if^?iT5iiq i iqifq fq^iq^oT^ if 

mm 1 iqifq i]f^ I PTfq \i 

wiq 11 (0 

3TT adlqi^ ft|^4^il ^ I 

^#T ^ ^\h l#Tfg II 

^T 1 fcoiqSi^T 5R^qT[^l^Tq^?T15T: \ ^WV 
1 mi q^FJ: 1 ^1 

^ qidlft® ^ Wi\ I s?ftqT 1 ^ \ 

TOT: 1 T^qlft 1 q§T 1 ftfS 

m% 11 

' Read 

® Read i[T5^T t^* 

® The printed edition has ^f%. 

' Read crt^^- 
■’ gT mostly worm-eaten. 

“ First written fg^af. Then the anusvara changed into a 
visarga. 

^ Read ^Wl. 

" Read aiRfTf^. 

® Read 

“ Read 3?aj^T: 

Read ^=iJT5’saiTl%j%. A better reading would have been 
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[s?. \ 

31T 1 im] 

I II (\) 

?nfi( smgt mft' ^ #ri^ i 

3n ^ ’lift ^f|5n ’iiHisq fi[«^t ^(Ir: ii 

3OT I STOFtTO fFtJqJt; ffil II 


qi% 1 SR^tfi wloi qra; i qrsRf^^fsi^ I 

®iifti ^firHn«i‘aT«it 'is^q; i «iwifti ^tftar ^jci?i siq^sni^ 

ft’giPt jfeiiPi II (^) 

1?(wri*4 I 

®[F3i55^ ^ifim f™n ^5iffi ii 

ai^IrPl” 1 ftMIpl'iq, I |;5fl^^;” 1 3(f^ ^ ^- 
irfg wjs'j, I ^?r‘ >33 ^ 33ft ftsnaft” ^sraiftw?; i 
ft(raRi*3>3l I istRT ftq^q^’ i 


' The verse No 3. 

® Written 8! + 1^13^. There is space for a syllable left blank 
between 3? and |. 

* ^ partly worm-eaten. Not certain if what is written is ^ or 
^ Not clear. Perhaps to read €5^5^!*!^. 

' Folio 296 ends with The comer of the next leaf 

broken. % is only a conjecture. 



n. Jtrasi^ai 269 

I %nfe I wa"!, I 555. 

I 

W^IT (?f?. %. a. vsi. S) 

festici I OT*t5r jffiT; I 

^ ^ ^ I stfcr =Er I qfq II 

«Iifl|fH,l qlw ilWIiCT JIBsql flurg 

wnftara: ?wiift ^siifti ^55 ?sm: II («) 

^ 5wi5®lRti «K'3=l^ I 

!it^: ft^T #nft cR5: 11 

si'fJfSlflR;' ^T^I^Btf: ’5cm^T: W fe'KIsiSii ^ffg; I 
wr 5?I^5I; JRnro’ I 5t^f|5rt ’T3«)T:“ 

I m^ 15i^iiii%fff1^- 

iftft II 

' Read s^IRT. 

® Perhaps to read 

* % mostly worm-eaten. Read 

* Read f^R. 

® The second half of the verse is not interpreted. 

® Pratika not separately given. Read . 

’’ OT mostly worm-eaten. 

® After ffg there is an anusvara which seems to be crossed. 
There is a small line inside. 

® Read The Xt mark and the first ^ in ^ mostly 

Worm-eaten. 

" Read 
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[g{. -4^, \ 

^ i 5^^^ ?£[i^^oTf: %ciqKT: j|?:ffFiqq^q 

q|5=^: 1 efqgftfq ^q?q sqjHT: ^i^fror 

II (S) 

?tt4; I 

fifn ?r ^5 ^ ^ II 

1 ?TqT^?Tq\ s[lHwq ^qjT: i gwi I 
w; I ’^qJT q|qw^' i 

^qfq I fqn' i q qq ift 

qq^ 1 

(qi. 9<:. «) 
iqqiqicSfR^: (q^. %. ^ ^vs’a. ^) 

1% 1 + + + + + + qi qjOT- 

f^gpq’ I sRqi* qH^qft^qifqqT x^ f^q^ q;q %q- 
^q ftqq i qft q if i 

sTTft^qiq'tq: ^q^qi^ ^qq i q^q»jnq!ft^ ii 

' Read f^. 

' Read%5?RqT»5r: 

® Read 1^^. 

* Read grq.* 

‘ The MS. has Read 

® After g^qr^ToSqcq ^fq space for about 6 letters (one inch) left 
blank in the line. 

^ Passage not clear. 

* Initial Sf not wanted. 

® Read 

" Perhaps to read anf^; Cf. sirteuq (fq- %. U) 
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m- \ 1 ^51 \ ^c^f# 

ffi: I mmi I 

gnf&T T^rm vciw^ ^ i 

^ ^ m 1 3Tto ^ ^?icn^=qi 

3Tif^^=qif^i5( f^^sfq ?n^ fn^ i q^T 

HigP-^ if^ 1 (5R. %. ^ n°- ^) 

q5=5i: II (^) 


ft ^!=^%TDqf’(^?:iTi:%T 31^^: §#«!*• i 

ft iqiS: I ^1^: =q ^q?5l%5r' 

^ 1 si^rg;!!" ^ift: I ^qr^qt ^ft 

i ^ ^ ^a[T5ff ^ ^rqft i 
?it I ft^ftqt qft 

ftq^< I ift ^ #^ftq =q ^ft i=5^ft 


fq iqor: I sq?5qci 5ftqqq?r?f: 3T?iaR8STf&T ^ qif ; 

q?i^: 1 !Bfteii ^ ^rqft 1 qq i 

™ ’q ?ii 3T^ ^^q: siOTq | |ft i:t^ II (^) 

* Read ^iqf^|q5c%'7. The letter mostly worm-eaten. 

“ Read 

® Verse 5 in this sukta. 

* Read Jl¥ft?%'7T: 8ig?r; gqqff: 

■’ ^ completely worm-eaten ; 'R is partly so ; only a conjecture. 
® 3 mostly worm-eaten ; only a conjecture. 

' Perhaps to read f^q . 



?t%ii 1 ^ 5111 5tpfff^ II 

31^ I sr^ SJJ^^ ?f)Tr f^5[; gfllsTO5tf5q^;’ 1 
3^T*rfgL I f^t ft 

JITJIT;" I 5ilfoi ^ ^Tft ^Tft° 1 5iXft^gi^ 

spift 1 TO =?* an 1 3tft ^ ^tTO I 

sfH ?ra fti?^ I ft^^T^: Hftai ^ TOTEsg 

II 

«# 5TOia:i 31^ fei: 1 a'tf&i ^ 

sirafedil^ sfi^TO5ra?i^R ntsraift ?ta ^ ftf?>iji:l Hjjjto: 
^ 3 iini^ 11 U) 

gffciT ?n5(iT^ 1 

5TO%t ^ g%f^ f^ig ^ gi^oitft ll 

* Read 

■ Reading uncertain. 

" What is found in the Nirukta is: I 

^31^ g55iM (f^. vs. 'i^). 

* ^ completely worm-eaten. 

® Sf mostly worm-eaten. 

® Perhaps to read ^siT ^T. 

^ Written f^<^?3Tt5f3TcJl. Then deleted with a dot above. 
Read 

® ^ completely worm-eaten. Folio SOa ends with 
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1. 


I «IRT- 

I 3TOT>?^ sitifNiq, I 

3t^t^ft<raTaik“ I i!i^ %fcl ^ I ^ #1^- 

^ |5q^;‘ I ^ ?ti 75rw ii 


l^jqqifai: 1 ^^ffflqqrfbl; ?lf^gr 5irral f^l ?traiji^#?ti!}t; 
>1=531% I 3iqm9% Taj: 1 ^ =5 matfti I %5Rri 
II (e.) 

1#?! I 

3i#sk.i«St^ mptgwrtt^: 4ft^ li 

f|w5^:° 'fWK’ *Pft‘ I ig??®!- 

g^;'“ 1 smsit'giag^" sRs^i ^wfenf^^qi 

' Read 5fn^T 
' Read 37?it=fr I 

■’ From =el the letters worm-eaten, some partly, some mostly. 
But not difficult to decipher the letters. 

^ completely worm-eaten. Only a conjecture. What is 
written may be f^l ^. The it mark in •Jit is also completely gone. 
® Not clear. Perhaps to read 
® Pratika not separately given. 

' Read . The commentary on 3T^: missing. 

Read 5^1^. 

“ Read Hjfprrq. 

Perhaps to read ^ijngsi#: cf. ^ (f^. <^). 

Root ^ is for in Nirukta. Cf. N. 2. 14. 

“ Read 5r^. 3ii^f?:^not commented. 

” Perhaps to read 1 ^1^^ or l 

^risiTSlT. 
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[3T. ^ 9Pf. \ 

! mhm ^^T^ITfrf^^r ^ I 1 

I sT^sji^q: siraii^q 

fft' II 


flicrq^^; j f|?:(iq^ Sl^^l 

^T^Tg 1 qig^RH 

qf^^ 3{^Tf^: ti (^°) 

^ 1 'pqi: f^K^ i 

5?T #[Pi: |5t^ ^?[ri ^ it 3 tP^ ^ ^ar ii 

^ r q^T TOf w"r qj^ 1 q^T 

m qqf-^ "iTO: qq:' I m\ \ it% i 

3Tfq qi ^fq?!qRR=E‘5f^ ftqfq" ii 

’ From qq ^1%«f: I have copied the passages as they are in 
the MS. I have not been able to trace it. 

■ The pratika is not separately given. 

* Perhaps to read ??qql qi. 

^ Passage not clear. There is an unwanted repetition and 
evidently there are omissions. I have copied it exactly as it is in 
the MS. 

" This word not clear. Here there is the figure three to mark 
the end of the sukta. 



JTISRI^I 
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H. I 


^ i % aq mn !: ^ gafen ; g |® ai ; 

3Faft$ q^: ga^: sRt tar I stf^r ^ arwig sr%^ 1 

3aa|fti3,t"Rll (n) 


ST ?K H# I 

^^■. 1 ^r I ^arm f^; qiift;' al I qa?" 

ffif I ^3[^rrftlft5T| I |Rr 11 

sf ^ I \ si2?t=^tj% ^ 

r^?1T fT^T5=d 3# ^^ ^scq?^ 

11 (0 

^ W*T ^ I 

^ ^^^i ffT%T w II 

wnw. I mi 11 

^ Read 
® Not clear, 

* Perhaps to read Sfj^. 

■‘ Read 

’ The commentary seems to have been considerably mutilated. 
Many words are not commented and what remains is not clear. 

® Perhaps to read cff^^Tfr: 
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[31. ^3r. ^ 

1 A 3T?^sf^ 3|gKq^ 

^ qft=^ff: I ?i cq h 

^ U^ ^3i#i II l^) 

sr ^ I 

ft ftft IT^^: II 

51 ^ I 5rfjft?i| ^ 2rf ^ it^ft 

I 

3Tft ^ loftirl (^. \. u. 0 

3 ^ I f^i fm, ii 

fsl’il qfol^ c2fT fd 

xT x{\mm ii {\) 

^ sHqt ^ sfsTf^ I 

ft^ # # sRft ^ ^1 ^ II 

%ft 11 

I ^W5.qt ^qi: ^i ^ sm 1 Cfqi 

q^3:q ^fq: STq=5SfcI R^sq; ^i: fqqi qq II («) 

’ Perhaps to read 
* The verse No. 4. 
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fl. 

5I #Rnft ^ pi ^ ai#i^ II 

jpg: I jpgl JR7l1% ^^Hl ®lft IT 
ig HH<lRi ° I i^ift ft'arft wrail^i sraift* gittifit + + + + 4-+' 
R^THT® \ gM I 

^^^^ I RRjmi% I toft n 

to ff^T I RKftm i\^] JJiqft: 3Tfl ^ R^'sqidTi I 
cRfq f^»i?ift pifoT 'efnciTft qift I 

qif^ 51^^ \^]l cRft 

|ft II (^) 

^ §«(»]! qftg^ ftw #: I 

^ ^if 5?I II 

' ^ completely worm-eaten. 

- Read qi^JITRrtJI or qf^rai^'l^. 

* Read 5=?!^^. 

* Read 

■'’ After two letters are completely worm-eaten. The first 
must be a consonant with ? following ; perhaps it is g and the word 
is Then space for about three or four syllables left blank and 

RSTIilf follows. The word omitted may be 

® This word not wanted. 

^ I cf ends the line. For the next line, corner broken 

and about three syllables completely gone. The 8TT mark in and 
even a small bit of the consonantal part seen. Reading only a 
conjecture. 
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[ai. 31. \ 

^ ??, I ^ POT eft: I 

?r iott" otto i ^ i#rf 

iM I iR^N* OTOTOT^S^g;' 1 pOT^l^eOT:* I 

esf^^cITO;' (5R. %. ?o. USi. H) 

OTTO iftro OTIH (^. %. \. \i. i) 

eft ^ en^TO |ft II 

ft eeft I eeft^nft 5a>wft pen H%ti€ efirog'ft i 
« ft ft 3Rt pni; nfcR Rnn cftH ftiftq ajftn II (^) 

e ^ ^eM«tra^ i 

etsitftrft q^: ^rftfsft ftfi^# STf? ftNi II 

ei q 1 ?iCTTO I ftqi; SH eROTk^' i s^eift qi I 
nftet<^: ?F?[ftft II 

CK. 

5i|fl^ II (vs) 

‘ Read ten|q%- 
® § mostly worm-eaten. 

* Perhaps to read also between and ^T. 

‘ Read 3iq[^3[: or the reading may be I Sffq^s^: 

® Read 

^ Folio 306 ends with The letters in the next leaf 

partly worm-eaten. 

^ Read SdN?: 

® Read 



1. iirasttigi 279 

fW I 

5@^o| |W?n^! it^ II 

sra; I 1^ S'Rii’' TO m I TOigM 

^iftjii arasFi,'* I i;^: 35 ftrom 

sfk^*H3SH‘ I 

35 isng' (^. %. \9. ^o. { \) 

ffif TOTO^ftfit I 4ft' 5ft ^ HT ^ I 

5fl gftiftwii' 5T^ ftft ft^sR.” I 3n|^’° gftft” i «??(- 
5ftftft5ftl'lftHi5, 1 nftCT: WtW; I TOft 
^ I 55T #5 5!^ 513? sr^; 5m! ?q51|5)i- 

TOftft II 

* Read W^. 

’‘ What is written is |5lJT|f%. But a full fT is frequently found 
written instead of anusvara. So I conjecture the reading to be this. 

* After ?IRT2^^ ^ there is space for a letter left blank before 

'TV. Perhaps to read being the meaning of 

* ^ completely worm-eaten. 

^ Read 

® Read §^13. What is written is ^sufr^. 

’’ Read 
® Read 
“ N. 5. 5. 

Read 37r|^. 

Read 

a? in tr mostly worm-eaten. 



^?dtiif f^wwT«7 P4i^ #gifisj^: i ^sto^j=n 

tit: ?T1^^ ^5f5TTH|^^ II (c) 

^ I 

ft ^ 4 to ^\\\ 

i TTfT^^^TTft I ^5115^3?^' ^m- 

TiTff: I ft^ ^JTTTft Ti?^ ^Tm ii 

^ I I Ti^Rfe I flfiT 

TT?m 1 fw fWT% srirm^iR qf|q ii ( k ) 

4 ^ T# ^ ^sq^f ^ I 

4 ^ 4 m ’^S^: II 

I ^ ^ jf^riqrai^ 

3Tftg |53TqT|3T I 4 =^ ^051: 4^:3nftrft:® I 4 

* There seems to be an anusvara after ?(t also. I see a small 
dot above, meant to delete it. The pratika is not separately given. 

® After ^^I«f5l there is something written. It is a consonant 
with a 3? mark following. But the consonant is not at all clear. 

* In both these cases fc^T appears like But it can be made 
out also as «v^. 

" Read 


Read it«?Tf|rf5r: 



fl. ?. ig. HT«r^aT 28i 

4 I i faftwr; wii i 

^Wlf st^srfai 1 |5= s4t5B^?T^raJifta‘ ^ fiRn*lf: 1 
a waf »mf5a i aa 
aa' ffaaai? i aai i 

ar ^«a (a?. %. <i. ?. \) 

ift II 

4 fai ^la: | 4 aai aa% : ^nl^aa, apa 
5f4ai ate; I 4 'a awagat rtaail^f4: aaaa «tgR Pia4 i a a 
lai I 4 ai aaaaa: II (?«) 

4# ^ t«r airn^ i 

a^5 ^ #[|^%qT 45a[^5®f5r #ITO% II 

awfiSi" ^ar^i ^:'“ araa” ataia'^aprai"" l ^ 

’ Read =^<75=53: The word not commented. 

® An anusvara written and deleted at the end. Read 
^ Read 

® Not clear. 

® Not clear. After flT5=?Pr there is a ^ written and deleted with 
a dot above. 

Only one ^ is wanted. 

® The entire statement on this point not quite clear, 

“ Pratika not separately given. 

It is not certain if it is an ^anusvara or visarga that follows o^. 
Can be made out as visarga also. 

” Not clear. It is the explanation of 
Read 
36 
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5. ^ 3?. ^ 


1 srft I 1 OTT^; I 

^ft^TT I ^ 5f4 =^ fft II 


I qpii ^s5TTfci^%fSRtei 

si^tcq?^ 1 ^=#| 1 ^ cf<q xf ^^^ 

II (n) 

im^ f% I 

^ l\^ ^ ^ ?aj HIT 3tftr II 

^a^T: I 5^^: 'TT^ 1 ft 3^ft 

fft =^T5S[T^^ I 3Tfq =q fl^^: qi^r q^|^!sT^;(: ^q?I^ | 
>i5qT^m5i^5iJT; 1 ft i 

^ tfti^ I ^55 1 JTcr^ft 

^ftft 11 

TO# I iCq I ft ^ 
fteJi I t^d Ji^ftr w. i 

lT|I^¥Rfeli (W) 

^1 ^ H ftgt ^ ^ I 

^f% II 

^ Read 

® Read 5l«rr ^ instead of f| ga?r. 

* Not clear. Perhaps to read 

* ?f partly 'worm-eaten. 

' Read 
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I ^4' ^ 1 4- + + 

+ + + 

I ^W^^^' 5S=T%5i\=^® 3^® RTITW 

f^ffld^ITcl' 1 + + + 2?^ I 

fTOR ftg 2TSJT 1 ^ I 

2?5a ?5rJT^fei'5^ 5n^ftfeTrT%53^ i ^^^ 

i qi 5fTO*/* 1! 


‘ The passage from corrupt ; not clear. 

® Folio 31a ends here. 

* After 35 g one inch in the leaf is completely worm-eaten. The 

first syllable must have an t][ mark, which is decipherable ; the 
consonant is completely gone. This must be 35^4 35 § ’JTl fl^s 

{%. %. V. «)) ?%. 

^ Read Sf^isq?^. 

■’ B. D. has 3n^ (\i 'io'^). But Sarvanukramap.! has 

354 35 g 

* ^ partly worm-eaten. 

^ f^fsT and ct, partly worm-eaten. 

* "? completely and in ^ partly worm-eaten. 

^ 3 ^<7 completely worm-eaten. 

’’’ After about 3 syllables completely worm-eaten. They 

cannot be made out at all. Perhaps to read ^1%. The 

letter ^ in missing as the corner of the leaf is broken. 

" Read B54fs5l59T. 

“ Not quite clear. Perhaps something is missing. 

^ looks more like «! than 

“ A. B. 2. 2. 
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5jvr^o?Il^T [9T. ^ 

gfsq 5 oT I m 

g;4: fgg I ^ m 1 ^ ^=4 «n^5T r^t 3i%%: 

II (\\) 

^ il ^ I 

5i[ iM! f|3[T 5t l^i II 

3^4: I 'Tift" ^T|?5fX' im> I 

%3Jn ?^JRT ^1 ^ f^^^rP^roTfi^K* I 
^T«?‘ ^l2RW ^ I 55^1T«IT^5TT?3L U 

?t: 1 I ^im M im ^ I 

^ ^mn I ^ ^ 

qft^^^kll (?«) 

HTft 5ff I^J 2Tff I 

2Tf| ^ IT l^gt li 

qifl 1 W: 1 ’Tift =sr ft^^^Ti: I 

qift ^ ^ II 

‘ Read ‘Tlfl ; or perhaps the following is taken 

over here and we have to read '35S^5?ffl]f^qTfi|. 

^ Perhaps to read ®ll^«^rl^, 

* Read 

* 358^1^ is left out. 

* Read ’iI|fPRT«P%. 

® Read 

' 2r%5r left out. Read 
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S. ^ 


qiH 1 *<(8^ ci!gPig%i?t^ g^ta^ II (?'*,) 


^ g^: Mil 3! ’J fi5%t ll 


I #' ggRi" i M 

pqgiRTii” I gg^ g^g gTigrgig,' i ^ 

g^^ggigH’ ' pfii i 'Rg g*g- 

ag’“ I gt g?5fswgaftgT#ft1%' ‘ i gg;^” i 

in g; ii 

^ Read srT. 

' Read 

* This is not found in the Nirukta. 

* Read The letter ei is worm‘eaten and looks like <7. 

“ Perhaps to read ^g. 

® Read After f[ a letter, which is not clear, 

written and deleted with a dot above. Then ^ is written. 

Read 

*’ Not clear. The Dhatupatha has. (apft) 1. 415 ; 31^7 (siTl) 
%5r 1. 1029 ; 5[f¥i (^¥i) 10. 176 ; ^ ^ 5. 23. 

® Read The letter sf not at all legible. It is not f?cf ; 

it may be ■%. 

Read 

'' Read 

“ ^ and ^ in % mostly worm-eaten. 

" Read 


14 



m 




[3T. ^ \ 


Bmi ^Pf ^iqfqcj^l^ 1 qi m | ^ qj 

Rcq: 1 qj R3: fte II (K) 

5ft: SIcfT II 


srftls^ I sift: TO=ss?i^ I srft: qjaqjq 

qq =q I STfft: qm ft^nfoT | STfq=q ^^^iftftqft; 

3-q^ =q 1 1 

^jq^T ^qq^nwTT: i^A. \, U °- 'a) 

fft ll 

srfaqs^ I sfrfa: qjq's^ I sr^; qiaqrq i^- 

mfl\ Sf^: mm ^5Ilf0T I Slft=q 

^snqclll (^\9) 


ffet ^ ^1 i 

af^ II 


sifiHi I siftjfT ^^g=qi:TJi; fqwl ^r- 

I sift^qi 5Tqq[raRl?rfq 1 5:^qf 

I 'ilq3[q^te[: I 

‘ Read ^R#=[.. 

® Read ?ittS^. 

" Perhaps to read 5f|rS5i or ^Iftsst q?=qtq!sfil^fq%^. 
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n. ^^3 


(^. ’^. 'A. <:o. \) 


^ ^1% 11 


sniqin: i a^lri*. M ^qedqf^g^toto ii (u) 

ft ’R#! I 

^ qf;o4 4 fg4: n 

ft I ft^v' ^qiqft qg' | 

^ 4'' TffKi* 1 4 cqf 

qg'sqj II 

ft cqinft 1 ft^^ rqjqft ^qjq i 

cfiu^ ^^^ qfis^l# ^ftft^P^ci: 1 q ^qi q§- 

^qnil (?^) 


* Read ^ ft^ftf^T. 

^ 1^ partly worm-eaten, 

* Read ftq^. 

* Read Tfg; 

‘ Between sqtft^ ^ letters are not legible, qq 

only a conjecture. They seem to have been scored. Read 52itftijp- 

' Read «PlTq. 

'’ Read q 
® Read qf%, 

® Read The letter | partly worm-eaten. 
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fk^ ^Hft’j? 3r? II 

cW: I ftm' ^r 

^^w: I mw.v. ^ i ?:8jt- 

m: ^T5[f II (\o) 


%fl^\ ^ sr ttHt^ II 

I I ^ q fft 

^ 1 1 i 

' Read a?^; 

' Read vftqT. 

" Read 
^ Read 

® Read qigilR^. Folio 316 ends with m. 

® Read t^s^flfspll^fg. Here there is no figure to mark the end 
of the sukta. 

' This is the fifth of the 12 Anukramaiiis of the author. Cf. 
note 3 or p. 168. 

® Read ^ 

® The sir mark in JH lost as the edge of th^ leaf is broken. 
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1. ?. A's] 


#wm,‘ I fusiT atPl IITO II 


^ w. w: 1 s^owm jpsaf ?|q sqsR^aqsq^ 1 
!R#q^ a WI aiPwraq II (?) 

^ 11% I 

sprltq^ II 

m - 1 aiPi! I mWi«rt' 

#ill#:' I ^sq; sngqft^T: I ®i^“ I wqioqt- 

5ftft#f5Rw9l:'“ I qfliqqMi” i sotrt Jngwqqq.” i 

^ qrflmqi: ^»n!|% qr i stst” qsiftpj q i gq rft qi^- 

* »| portion in mostly worm-eaten. 

is completely lost as the corner of the leaf is broken. 
There is a small bit remaining, which looks like a part of the 8iT 
mark following a consonant. The reading is only a conjecture. 

* Read Sfc^^WPqf^ I 

^ Add before which read 

* Read SRR^. 

® The pratika not separately given. 

^Read 

® Read 
® Read 
“ Read m 

“ This not wanted. (See note 5 on p. 290.) 

"ReadsnWJl. 

“ Read instead of m. 

“ In the Dhatupatha there is only (4. 54). Read 

m^. 
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5|^5qri5?n [®r. ^ 

^ 1 ^ TO m^h 

^^?raTsr^: l ^ 

^ II (H) 

^ sfjgr ^53 [Hi 

I I^FR® W ^TO5^: ^rsiFft^T 
q!5n 3i<6tT5p4t I 1% Jtw I sra^ws- 

wi* !ram5iftfti'' II 

^sr >10% I sKuft rnpraKo^t fRtfsjr 

?KFff aiftqftsqmsnte ^PammisspRi®?: i fti ^ '?il >wt- 

siKp% nensRflifiPi: f%% II (\) 

H 1! ?[% 104 ^ #1^50*1 |Wf I 

^a5t*rm 11 

!H; I 5FTOW ^ 5mk ’ITCTO sifopftSW' o{t5Pf5I% 
513^ air I ^%vq> 11 

^ 5 completely ■wonn-eaten. The first tj mark in \ is partly 
worm-eaten. Read 

* Read 

* Read ^5551%. 

* Read s?l^J73^ir. 

* Evidently it is this that has unnecessarily crept into the com- 
mentary of the previous stanza also. See note 11 on p. 289. 

® Read The letter ^ mostly worm-eaten. 
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II. g? ^'8] 


B b: Bisrfq I ^ %>ia% eiaoT ^h^riI 
iBB^l iRfna aFi^^EUi, || (8) 


a to »tNsi^ ^ «n^ I 

to ^*1 ^ l< 


swt 1 ?3f^‘ % ^ 5il»Rm aft? afts’ »n^ 

asw JRT aad to I asjg' n 


a 1 jRif% % f^3ai?5iBq toiai maa 

aaaw aq#s?aqk^ I siiqisis^ sa^a^; i ifM^ to 
ara; ^ araora. II (<^) 

^ ^ ^ an # to i 
toto’i ^ II 

sfila;' I snan?; aai l ^ at aftem' 

inaisfts^'. atoiaR; i an i *to ^watoa* 

itonaaiaifta iga il 

‘ Read ?5f|. 

® It ought to be *1^55 ^gfrisf, 

* Read stFJif. 

^ Read 

® It looks as if something is missing. May be that the com- 
mentator wanted or some such thing. 

® Read ^ ^: 

’’ Read 

* S[l^ mostly worm-eaten and cannot be deciphered. Only a 
conjecture. 
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3J^3%53iT^2rT ^ 3T. ^ 

^ ^ #8: ! to: ^Iftqf^^^ eq^q qRa^n qipqqq 
9^i?ff # qfeqi ^f^qsqi^ ERtqfqqR: i ^mK: 

11 (^) 

ft it ^\^ 5^^ 1 

ftffg ^ ftft: II 

ft q: 1 ftqS ^^oTTftq? ?q ^^i4 qwTq ^ 
qjqT^" qtsq s^sftq^q^sqRqqiq; i qftR; qjqft 
f^ig. ^WW<3 sR| <1^^ 15r:‘ I II 

ft sifflra I ft^ fsjmfes g^nw 'W'n'i s^nk stftn^ i 

^^nilN ?s Pl?!^ 'Iig'i: Sfirqft || (vs) 

%T gitil ^ II 

^ I ^tiTg-t^qlg JiiJig gfsi^ ^sfl^fsii® sfliS 

’ Read »prT. 

' qmr^q^ not dear. 

* First written »!*ffq x?. Then the q mark in % crossed 

and the first q after ^ converted into SU mark, so that we have 
qfeclTirf^ 

* Read frrR: 

■’ This must be the quotation fron Nirukta frilt: qg§(W 

=PR^ (fq. *1. ^o). Or Perhaps to read filf^T%: 

® Read toW. 
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*1%^ I >R!n^; |1 

^5niR% I ^gf%q%3 ntpts ai^^fCTftgfFir 

sfioit trsiT TOOTtFT wqft firai 1 9^ ws?: || (^) 

ftft ft 5iri%i wf I 

5ft: II 

RsRg I Jttol =^Rig.’ fisR % l 

^ srpftTOt, (?R. 'A. ^5. ?) 

I 5Jf; qftmstFft qig^Rrf^gmrar; ^il^n 1 

^ qft? ?ftaV aigajiftra® ftqi qf 

ftft ^ gfft ^ II 

* What is written appears to be rather than 

With this the line ends. The corner of the leaf is broken and one 
letter in the next line is gone. I conjecture it to be ‘^r 

^ is clear. is also clear. In between the letters are 

worm-eaten completely. There is space only for three marks, which 
may be ^ mark, ?! and or two II marks and C. So what is written 
must be or Read 

® Read STT^rfdSfifiq- | . 

'• Read'Mpgq;. 

Folio 32a: ends with The corner of the page is broken 
and the beginning of the line is gone. only a conjecture. 

® After a few letters completely worm-eaten. 31% is clear. 
The IT mark before this can just be made out. The letter before 
this is a conjunct consonant with as second member. 3i^p2fT!Tl% 
is only a conjecture. 

an not wanted. 
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ft I ft ^ h^- 

qra( 1 q|qi ^gr^ ftm ¥iqf^ ftf^ =q 

^fqsqi =q |f^ 11 (^) 

^ %: w 1 

5T^ ^fm IJ 

1 I M qj 

qiq: 3^1: 1 ^TgT ®rqt ^irs 1 mm 

quifil^C i ^^Rqftq m f1% ii 

^ 1 3=5im ^q?l ¥r?ft ^^R‘, 

5i^Tq?^ felt nq?ri qcji f^irqftq \ 

^ 3fj?rici5iT3q^ qigqflqLl ^q^esiq^irc^^nqi^i^^ftcr 
§fq 11 (^ o) 

^ t^3:t ^ fnd i 

^ xqisrqf^ qrifR: ii 

cqftfci^ 1 ftit qqi^ icof 

q^EqTqqf^ qwftRT#: ^qq^sq?® 1 

ftd Tqqrq ^qq® (qi. %. v) 

ffii n 

^ Read 33[^ cRlT. 

- Read 3#s% »fq%S. 

* Read The letters 5^Tft mostly worm-eaten. 

* 5 mostly worm-eaten. 

* Read 

® Read ^ P«i. 



Jiraisar 
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H. H 

^ I ?j r^fl 3^ aq^ qtft: 

spimqfig n^: 1 ^ fti^ifiiai<5ftfti II (? ?) 

^ # Sfi isi^ 3tiaT^?|5l I 
II 

I *1?^ 515 ^ *|5rf% ^ 

snro I ii 

«i5al 515 I to"! 'ist ^ 5is|siR=K,ig5ife I 
^ffcsqi^ll (?^) 

55 51^ 351! 5 i ^sspiT I 

^fl 5:f^^ II 

55 I 551 5g 5lP5 555R55T5ff « l‘ ?if 

555 I 5"frRl 55f«I5'^^5Tq, I a 5155 55 ' 

?fit II 


55 5 #a I 55 t qsg 51 ^ 55a: a 5 Pft aiifstit a? 5155 
l#a la^wl^iai^ffr^iatfeiaafsHswTtttigjjiiilia 11 (i\) 

' 5 missing in the MS. Between and ^ there is space left 
blank for a letter. 

' Read 

* ^ not wanted twice. The word % too seems unwanted. 

® Read ^ Or was ?If his reading ? 

® Read sjti; 
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[3T. i. 3r. ^ 


ST ^0% i |4: I 

# I n 


5r I wm i i 

^ ^1 2^5' 11 


R m 1 3^rRT fljq #S5[%: I ?tN q: qft'qqf: i 

^51 il TO 11 (12) 

3T^3 fl ^ i: ^ fqiNi^ I 

srfe ft 1 ft ?s^ 1 s{ft 5(1 

^?rftr ^ 1^ ^ftiftft' 11 

^ ft wr 1 grfta ft TO i 

^4 mw II ( \ \) 


^ Read 

^ ^ seems not wanted. 

® ^ partly worm-eaten. 

* Read w i^Jgqcjn^: 

® Here there is the figure 5 to mark the end of the Sukta. 
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1 . 


feiT 5^ H I 

II 


I TO *3g to 3^? 5towR;o[ftt% 

!RIK ®fTOl ffil 11 


^ =ifn I g>a yi ^^5ito: to ssiPra 
!!f(«f to^fl^'t »TO II (0 

^ 5^ # 3it »ifat ^ t^»n: I 

i it n# H II 

^ TOI. I ® 3? ^ I %s^ ipw3 1 

arats^; I Jl^n tospiT^ sift I aftro TOS)“ Jf SftoT 

jp^w I Ip ^ gro^ in ifnftr ii 

9\ w 1 ^ «F!iRi 33 1 d ft to toi I n=5®fi aft- 

TO I ?|1>15II53 11=533 gftsqi; I 31 gCTiR q^ipra toft II {\) 

# 3: pn toffe ^^■■ ^ ifto I 

5t i II 

‘ Read ^51. 

' Read ^sisO^T: 

^ Perhaps to read STFRIT^. 

38 
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[q. ? . 3f. \ 


^ g; I ^ 5twTf5i I gs # i sistt ^ 

TW; ia>l (I. m. \. «,«.) ift TOtoi<?. I »rei: m iftgi 

siFiTft I 1 

ifept ^ (5ii. %. ?. u°. \) 

sjsnft iM 11 

ife ^ iM ’ll: (^. ? o. \) 

ffg I 3151 I gi^ gn^' sfsn^nftfii m 1 

JIT jit’ ftiwt® »15lf!l 1 ? ^ ^ ^JlJllft 11 

« gw 1 w g: giaift Jiqanf&i jijki: i m ^ra^Jiifji 
jR^TioTift 1 3ia Jiif^i:— i ^ gft gn^ asn^ii ^ 51 ^ i 
91 m ^JTJiift 11 (^) 

^ Perhaps to read §R gii ^1%: 

* Repetition not wanted. 

* Read 9fPCT«r. 

^ Under ^ there is an anusvara. Perhaps the scribe 
The passage not quite clear. 

® Written Then the tail of the 35 mark struck off and § 

remains. 

Read ifq%. 

' Read sqj. The letter 3ir slightly worm-eaten. But it is 
decidedly ^ and not vff. 

' T. S. 1. 2. 10. 2. 

® The passage in nirukta is : §f^ § ^ ^ Sfj | 

§f^% ^TT W; (f^. V- ^Ivs). The expression 

suggests that this Nirukta passage is on etc. But that 

mantra does not occur in the Nirukta. 

“ frf slightly worm-eaten. 
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fl. \'i] 

jjsgT tfijwraft «ifi! I 




’ils ireat 


jRift flat «rasi 

%5Ci?qiRtai< I aisiTfcr ^glaracr 

<5? II 


"jfTHl 'isiPi ^ ifM*irad ncfi >TO cwiPi gw 
*h1?i s?g 11 (8) 

m ^ 5t 5J%IT T^Ei^q; 1 

¥n3w4*n5t II 

»n 51;’ 1 ^ I *n5fsj'iRi<fi4Di qRf;' i 


‘ sf completely worm-eaten. 

* Read 

® What is usually found is that the Maruts, once mortals, 
became immortal. This is the first time that their occasional 
mortality and immortality in turns is met with. Read and 

instead of the plural. 

* After fq some letter written and completely scored off. Then 
begin s^ Rea d 5Rc?T^32)FTf?Rr^f^. 

® Folio 52b ends with ^^n". 

Pratika not separately given. 

* This word mostly worm-eaten. Only a conjecture from what 
remains. 

®Cf. ^ fIlifeiilOT; (fq. 1. ’^o). I have copied the passage 
exactly as it is in the MS. from 
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mi f^d«TT2T" fTT^^^T 

#T;® I m ^ m 21T II 

m ^ 1 1 ^ 

=^q*TfI?!fl^ q^I mqq=5g3 # qq? i) (^) 

1 1'. I 

^ m n 

1 DT: I 1 

I %im ^fii??iqrr' i q^i® ^^i i 

^coii ^im4 q^s I qf^: qf^qq mim^ ii 

qt 1 q: I %^i^m |:%q ^iR^q^ci; i g-j 

fq^fqq^lqqi l f| cJsujt H (^) 

' Read Jjnt. 

' 3q mark in qr worm-eaten. 

” Read gsqTq^^jftg: 

* It looks as though what is written is or qTnTFqcg 

fq%- 

■' The leaf is badly worm-eaten from ;Tf g. But the letters can 
be made out. After q the corner is broken. I guess that q" must 
have been broken off. In the text there is qqw. Here there is no 
space for that. The next line begins f ^ ( % . 

® P assage not clear. What Y aska says is 1^q|fq'^qqT?I. (f*?.'^ .vs) . 
' Perhaps to read l^^gjRiqqT. 

* Read qqjE. 

" Read 5if . 
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^ V] 


m ^ I 


m\ I m 5R5^-^ ifl f4P3 

?r 3 ^^ 4 fsqim: (^. %. 5 ,. 5 ,v 3 . v5) 

ffe ^53^^ fl% II 


I ^cq fq^q^sfq ^ ff^ 

pf?q II (v9) 

?i 5Tm II 
II 

^m 1 43ftq i 

mi 45 : |q^' I qlftffs: ii^cf ffq II 

qi^q 1 3?f¥?nqq^qT fqp qfei^s^ 1 qc^mq 
mi 1 qtf?iqqf^|fs: ^iTq^ 11 (^) 

fi[qt fi;^4: fo#tr I 

sj?^ II 

^ Not traced. 

® Read 

® Perhaps to read 
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iM II 

f^^T ^ 1 sr^sicqf TO I ^m 

II (^) 

m ^M^q^ 1 

ST^ ST II 

^ I 1%%?TT ’TT® ^1 

ik^w sc^: I ^«r ■RqJTTs^i^^f \ #r- 

mm Jif I 3^^' ii 

m 1 TOT m 

9!T^q^ I JIRl 11 {\°) 

ST^ %iTW^ferT I 

' Read 31%. 

- Read 
® Read qr. 

* Read ^qqT3?F?R. 

“ ¥f completely worm-eaten. 

® Perhaps to read only !F^»JTq?Fcl?. 

' Read M 

*’ completely worm-eaten. Only a conjecture. Read 
® Read gsiT *111^1^%. 
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1 " 4 : qfTfaift; I 

(^. ^ 9 . 2 ) 




( 5 R, \) 




^qif^f^q: | n# ?%: qif&iRi: ?Tf f^qi ?i^8at^5q 
^Ti m 9qf%^3tW: II (n) 

ii I 

II 

I q: K^mi \ sf^r \ ^ 

3T^w I ¥iq5^^q«r i t?r«rTfr- 

1 3Tfq qj I i 

%% (I 


‘ Read ^m 
Read ^: 

® Read q^^: 

* Read gH^cfT. 

® Read 
“ Read 

^ Read Cf. qjqffq. ( 1 %. \. %), 
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i 3fiiTT=5^d i^^m: g?g i 

m I ?:^r f^»4o: €5=3 I 

mm II cn) 


3T^ ^T fm 1 

srft ?[ II 


1 OT ftn 1 =^T^3 J^t' I 

(^. %. ^v3. *5,) 

fft 1 mT^ I 

^ ^?fT (^. { o. Q,^. ^:() 


3T=5^i I ®rf5q^ mi ^ ^ffor^Fflcf ^rfft ^ 
?#4q noT’i, II (U) 

m4 li 

^ Read %3[rg^. 

" Read fqd^cW. 

® Perhaps to read *r^ imij . 

^ The text has ^5f ff. 
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’I. ^ 


Mfl I f? I \ 

j§[«ifT^:' ffil I ^ %fk 

OT: I ^T II 


#^^1.1 P{Mf% ^ m d |q 

# I m qm ^ m sq«n| ii (^h) 


^?g(f 5 Ttq ^ 



f3[T II 

I ^3fl I 3if|DT 

3;i'^qT£pft^ 1^1 q??[ 11 

cf?;^^ 1 ?gf| ^1^5^ tjot I 

qf^T q^: II { ^ ^) 


* Read ;^ot\%; 

® N. 9. 9. 

* Read In the MS. there are only two ^ letters without 

a dot between. 

■* Read tibu^. 

“ Folio 33a: ends with ^issj. 

® Read 

^ Here there is the figure 6 to mark the end “of the SUkta. 
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[a?, t ar. ^ 



!r mitRsisi i 

TO sBearf TO! TO ^ arig i ^ n 

5t JR,' I SIWSJTS^S^TO. ^3! iR*i ?r^; 

I I 5|4;“ I 

I $ at 3R‘ To I ^ ^ 5iq JITcg^|% ^; | t TO ^ 

q jrasst" ^ *i®q,' i <1,6*1 f 5 TO? 5 i<ji fiatroi 
f1% II 


SI qfesiii I siTO |f«} q# ijcict q^3f 51 TO 1 5r 
sreq qqa: 1 ^ m %flcn: 1 ^ at ^ ^ to I ^ qr asi 
gqq I; wte: II (0 

%tT 5/: lir 6 #ll qrta^ 56 sdiaqtqf I 

iamiro Tf *IS%I giftsi! 11 

‘ Read ST 

^ 4 is written <? with a small crescent mark above. 

® Here <f is written •? with a dot above. 

* I is in tact. After that, 5PT is quite clear, though slightly 
worm-eaten. The tt mark and 01 in oil completely worm-eaten ; also 
cl in % and % Reading only a conjecture. 

® After ?rT^ ^ and before the scribe has by mistake 

written the following, which should really come after 3cl in the 
commentary of the next verse : ^ cUf^ TORT Rf^fS^R^T 
*1^ ?7Tan^ ^ q^r5!Rct | Read 

^ % «TSS«I instead of ^ 3T See note 4 on p. 307. 

® Read TOI, 
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fl. 


I 5!t^* sjft TOig^ 

ftOTR I ^ I 1% mft arrant 

sri^p^jf I fsn^ #ci3ipj. I 3q|i^nf' »r 5^ 
uww ffii II 


i^: 1 ft«ni1&i 2TO isifli ^wi i aifSt 'g 

^ ^ tl^5S[#tig gwiiiCT^ ^asqji | jn qmw 

flcqpi siqsmiTO II (’i) 

q^ f |«t #l*n p i 
^ jfjpi; ^an anil! 'teiTq; ii 

qn »i‘ i 'R1 i«i q»iT’ ftsR Sqqsi =q p i 

gqKt q^’° q'Esasj" qq# fqiRsftsqr: i 

’ Read f^Tf^. 

® The 35 mark and ^C, in ^and 5lf^ mostly worm-eaten; very 
difficult to decipher. 

* Read %. 

* The portion from ^ written by mistake between ^ ? and 

^ Tl^sgsi in the commentary on the previous verse. See note 5 on 
p. 306. Read 

® Evidently something left out. Or perhaps this is in the ety- 
mology of and read ?^gs?r \ *rT etc. 

* Read 

^ Here ends the portion written by mistake in the commentary 
on a previous verse. See note 4 above. 

^Read W. 

® Read fe[?n«IJI. 

‘® Read q[S^, 

” Read iFEg«r. 
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[3?. ^ 3r. \ 


ft' i i ^hv. 

|f^ I w ^m: I 

^ ^<T2?P^ q^K (^- ^ ’a)' 

ife II 


^<{ f I q^T qq^ife^ qi qd 
?iqftq =q^qq ?ftsqi lajH qs^q q'SSq 1 ^qiqR q q^IHi 
ft# qjftq 11=5^4 ftft^^Tf: 11 (^) 

3 fi 3 ? ^ ^ I 

55inq|jq^ rRf l^n ^§^f# II 

qft® q =q %Tq^T: 1 

^ qft^ qqi i i 3=5fT ^S^t: s^i'tq^q 

^rq^TO II 

q ft q: I q ft^q^qipfq^ ^qjf q =q R^iqwf^K: 1 
gETO^g q^ ifq^eaftq q^q ^^T^q q^S^T: ftiq ^IpiTqmq- 
iqjq II («) 

q ^qq^l q%Pq fii^f^i qg^qCki 
qt 3ri?:q q^t |q^' H ii 

* Read ft. 

^ Perhaps to read qitfft 

^ {JT: completely worm-eaten. 

^ Also R. V, 3. 26. 4 and 8. 7. 4. 

" Pratika not separately given. 

® Perhaps to read ^*11 I q«Tft: I ftqqT* 



»rra«i^ 
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H. 


SI I I qlm; ftl^JII: I 

(?R. <:. vs. 8) 

qfe ^T;' I w - 1 ^tisN* giifcn' I 
siraT I ft?n ^fen: I M <T3'aiI 11 


q Iqqfjct | awqq^ 

|fsi figroi |q q>T33*i to: 65 || (4,) 

^ HflUlfi d%i: I 

an it nwk H^^t^*i5l sr^i ii 

3qt I 3^Ef?“ ^ I ^ ilftn: I 

sift; qi:#; 1 gqt#Tt I g4»n^ TOW sM ft5l% 
aigTOlft TOm^^lM I aisftflTO qigw ?ft II 

391 t*rs I ^ tSrS i 95 Wt 31 >gi 3913^93,1 Pfe%l 
3 %i 9 aits>a; I 3 aii’S'qtRi 3931 ttoi gM R; 

TO TO’sss^ 1 »ft3 ^ sngqr: 11 (%.) 

’ In the second pada. 

This word not necessary. Or perhaps to read q' ^«T ^g: or B[iT 

ff m: 

* Reading uncertain. is perhaps the reading. 

' Read |42[T. 

® Read ?E[^T* 

” Perhaps to read 3'TF^^^* 

^ Read 
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[31. 3T. % 


^ ^ ^iT ^ w^ I 

nstif ^ 5^5% W 5^?sn 11 

^T ^r: I ^'. 1 r^2fq- 

#l^e^5r 1 ^3^T: 1 Km ^'^sni^TTFR^TT m 3^T 

5RT €r n§ I ^^rr ^ piq i mj 

I m\ 3^1-^^T 3TT|T?f ^ ^iT^T^r 
|f^ 11 (vs) 

?(# 1(^1 STT qt # 3?^![ I 
ft ^ ^ ft imi'ft^Pt: II 

^^m\ I S’^Tft: 2?ft %- 

ii 

^ Read cPR instead of 

" Read Nigh. 2. 2. 

=* Read 

* ^ and S3jf partly worm-eaten. Read =EIgs; 2 ff: 

■’ Perhaps to read 

® Read qtSCTPJ^- 
’’ Folio 33& ends with sgJi. 

* Read 

“ The initial ^ completely worm-eaten. Only a conjecture. 
Read 
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I?. ^ 


®t?=qT^ 37 q^ || (^) 


mifk ff ^^^35 53[ I 

31T ?l ifl H fi5?j! 1 1 

1^' I! 

ft I qgsqT: q^gifHT: w ft m ^mm 

qgs?t¥3?; qft ft^Tl I a=r<?qRm=33!cl fftftq 

11 (^) 

5Rflf^ *?^: 'rfts?^! it ?j5i5 11 

31^#" I I f^siT ^ 

ft^sr qj^T«Ji3[HT I te ^Tf^r ?rq«r® 1 m 


^ After 8T5rTf??f^5R^cI 3I the line is completely worm-eaten, '^jfirq 
?f% is sufficiently clear though mostly worm-eaten. In between 
it is only a conjecture from the small bits that remain. 

^ 3?, at the end of the line, completely gone. 

* Read 3?^ teifli. 

' Read fipKlT §q(ffq: I 3Tg^nTlH. 

N. 6. 23. 

® Read 
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II 


I 3T^S[KcrT ^ 3T53Tm^oi R 

^FFqlq^K: I eRoq m qj tfg q?Fq F^qqHiq wM \i 

II (^o) 





sr H^j |^% f?§( 5^'5T II 

^fts l ^THW^q I RFqiTO^:" I 

^SIT ^ I q^fcf |q q^qq; ^sqq'te^q? iq 

^qqi" ^Sq q\qq1q f ^ 1 q ^q Mm m I 

^fiqq. ^qi st^qfq^;'^ i qfiqftj#® q^oft fq^ si^qi 

qfk' I qnoi^ i[qq)TqF^T#T| i 


* Not clear. Perhaps to read fcl ^ql^l^. Here there is no figure 
to mark the end of the stikta. 

^ Not clear. Perhaps to read gf^spF^ qp^Plfw: 

* Read c^. 

* «qT completely worm-eaten. The printed edition has 8??qp=15l^ 
Read 8|rqTF5i^fe, 

" The printed edition has ^ ?qn between 8T?qTq5l^1% 

and 

* Read 

^ Read qf^. 

“ 4. qr. 15. 2. 
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n. «°] 


^ ^ 5Er=^T 

eC I 2T^T ^ 11 


n^cT^qri’s®?! i^^T^n: | rq =q feqqiT^t nq ^^fq: II (0 

^I'FT^sa I 

sn ^q?^55 i ^1% II 

I H ?5jpfeR^" 

I l^^cl® iq'tq q#sfq^® ^q^sq qRq^ ^\ 
q^iwftqr II 

I cqi^q ^ q^ fqil^ ^ I 

I: q^q: ^ s^qiq: qc§: ^ ^ 

qR^q; 11 (^) 

% ^ ^5% 1 

ST'sgif ^ ;i^ ^ ^ II 

^ Read Tm: 

* Read SIT^q. 

* Read iRpiftfl. 

* Perhaps to read ^gg f^f|% or ^IgRl^rf^. The scribe seems 
to have confused these two. 

* This word seems unwanted. 

® Perhaps to read \ 

40 
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[3T. 


% 








3Tf^?r3i-i ^ 5ft^frft5r + + + + 


9a 1 siiiTi^=qf9: 1 9a l ^?PFa 

?i=qT q^lTif^: 

qf ^qr: ii (^) 

% 2r 1 a^Tft q#f3 ^q‘: l 

^ ^ i%WT II 

q: 1 q qqifq ^fqqqi i ?jq^ ?iq?isiq^:' 

qq] I sffq qi qR^qqi^: i qgs^'t'qq^a," i 

* The 9TT mark and q[, in 5=?!?^ completely worm-eaten, 

■ % mostly worm-eaten. 

^ Read 

* Read only s{T^ . The portion ^Rg must be an unnecessary 
repetition of the following srf^fppg* 

^ After sftwfrR the leaf is worm-eaten and about four or five 
syllables completely gone. An 3?! mark is retained, which may 
belong to the syllable following 5|. Perhaps to read 5?:^. 

Since there is a hole in the leaf for the string, perhaps a littte space 
is left blank and no letters are missing. SI is what is seen after 

" Read or gwit f|q. 

‘ Perhaps to read qqs. 

® Read The ^ mark above 'ci missing. 

® After «l the leaf is worm-eaten. Some bits of ^ remain and 
the syllable could be made out. The end of iJT is also preserved 
^ is only a conjecture. The letter is completely gone. 
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1. !• »°] 


m %5sraTfNt' l^kifTFraw^ isRRon^f^ i 


^ 5|ra^ 1 n ^RfcSlt ^Ri 5ft»Rf|^ #»HTO gi SR 

g atsfltTOii. I Jiia^ftosi ggsit sipwiil' #isi- 

jiatiiii gq^q^flawL II (8) 

q a?iOTfg^5^ i 

iifeftF# 51^ sti'W ^ N 

SI ^ I iRsrfii 3^*n|?, I 

P ^^1 PP^ 5IS|iiIfPftp?g P?1«PI,1 PftiR 
|f5R?i: WFriPt I ?ipniif p P5=agqra% iHi il («,) 

i|3[% ^ ip^ ^ 3i||^ I 

|irt 1 prtpf sdii%T ^ 3r9Rg[ II 

aftni p\%fr all g^^p PTPftaii p^ 
P5IW, I ?Pi %=P gP PPPPi^^' 3§SP #aT PTPT- 

^ Read %55TFJTTfR‘f . 

* Read iq^eR^Tiit . 

* Not clear. This seems to be related to the next stanza. 

* What is written is only S[|l'®I?7fefJTN. The dot between the 
two ?T letters to indicate ? missing. 

* 5^' mostly worm-eaten ; only a conjecture. 

® ^ mostly worm-eaten ; only a conjecture. 

'' Folio 34a ends with f^. 
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[g?. ^ ^ 




I m ii 


I ^1% ^4 q|5 i?^Fr ^T^f4^K fi5=4 

3^qTqj3: 1 %fiT ?}fr ^4 £Fimqm l ^4 =q g«^|HR 

eqffoT 37^ II (^) 

spf II 

^ 1 ^5R7w^ 1 ^ qr qfFT' 

i^qllqq: i m;fm^ ^vm. ' ww^ i 

«{f4 qj qOT: I q3'^q7=?i^^® \ Tslf^jqqfqq 

^4 q4 I q^qqlqq; 1 qq^^ Jjinqqfir i 

3T?qq!qfoft^4tfqqT q:' (q?. %. s^. <:. ^) 

|j%® j ^cpt 4 q^wfq: qj^q 4\qq41fq ii 

^ % not wanted between QqilRrJqm and 
* 4t mostly worm-eaten. 

® After ^ the leaf is worm-eaten very badly. Reading as far 
as sifFT only a conjecture. 

" Read 
“ Read 
® Read et|d: 

' Read 3^r^fggE|wr)|353ft%qT gqi 
® ^1% completely worm-eaten. 
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^ 5H: 1 # qj fe5R||q 

qismt I ^T ^ 

II (vs) 


pf ^ ?n^ iMt II 

1 3^]9Tft 5R53q[^=|2?f^ 1 ^ =g' 

^S4 ¥ft* it iftri^f qjtft I 51 Hg:" 155121^ I 
^ I 5llft ^55^1 2T ^ §1 ^T 

ari^qq^ 11 

m ej5Pl I ^HUT^qfcl^^l 1 qqq|^ qwf^: 

I ^«iT 5# ^h I srnoi^iq^- 

^:^T 3 «iq^ 5n^fiin?=m q ^ m^: n (<:) 


* After the leaf is worm-eaten as far as ff?3. This is the 
nearest approximation that can be re-constructed from the bits that 
remain. Not clear. 

* The 3q mark in the initial ^ completely worm-eaten. 

® Read 

* Read 

® Here there is Ihe figure 8 to mark the end of the Sukta. 
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4 ^ I 

!ife^ n 

4 \ 3^=T I H^'t^sfq 

5% ^ I ?r^ ^qif^T wmC I 

^TH*2n: =T5r^ ^^T: I ^ I 

1 4 ^<i[i^27: I t% 4 f|rrf^ 

|f^ II 

4 1 4 ^8sf^ f835ii^ ^ ^ 57 : 

f|5f2|^ m qi^fii: II (0 

A 11^1 Ml mPi f^i I 
3T?fe: ^ II 

^ I siTf sni^T I 

m ?r (^. %. ^) 

1 4 ^^1151:21: ^m^^^ I 4 ^ qjp^ ^4 1 

' Read 
^ Read SF?[«f: 

^ First ■written fc^TO". Then the 3IT mark in K deleted with two 
dots above and the anusvara is then written. 

■* Perhaps to read ^rs={. 

“ Read ^f^qsraftrlPRr ST^iri^p^ffTf^?. 

® Read Iira4ts4t. 

' Read ^ ^rpT. 
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t 4 f^:' fft I 

^^^ f| (^. %. S.\s. ^) 

|c2I^ ^ I ft" 


q qiiaq i q qqT?!1qt qf^tq q^qT3:q: ^qf^q i qifti =q 
q^q ^ ^^sf|ftd qq^ II (^) 

ft l^rf ft 5^ I 

?T4ft^T |ft?!T II 

ft ^qf 1 qqoTi3:qt qR" qftt^l^q ^qftqf ^fft 

qpq ls«T ^Tsnql ^ftqift =q ftdqqrft- 

qiftft 11 


ft I q^Rqt qn qft:qfftq ^qt 

^ 1 iR^ift =q ftftiqftf il (^) 


|q: q?qt m I 

qTqtqi:!^ q: ii 

^ The last pada in R. V. 5. 52. 4. 

* Perhaps to read «T Wi 
^ Read f|. 

' Read qiT- 
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[ST. ^ 31. \ 


m I I 2Tf Il=5gi^ I # 

?2nnts% ^ 0 w 


i^r: TF^: I #¥iqiTii?T: q^iar 3n%n qf q=5g^ wqsq- 

f^s?F5 1 ¥iqqT qif^ ! 

q8fqq[ I q ?7Fqff{^ 11 («) 

ll ^ qp?rt qqT i 

JT 5 : ^ #jqf 5T5gfg^ II 

q q^rq; 1 q qi qqqn qqq ^?qf qi^qf 

q?qT® qr^ q S'srriq^ qRoii^q^q: qRoi< i ^ qr 

qq^q ii 

q qfR 1 q qf qqq ?K: qf^qj qqi qsqj^ ^ 

qqqi q;q^ 11 (\) 

® iir mostly worm-eaten. 

■’ Read It is not certain if what is written is 

or ^P'^J. Writing is very illegible, it is not 

^ Perhaps to read *TTq q. 

® Read 3?T%!T. 

* Read ^^fl| qsrr. 

^ Folio 346 ends qR. Perhaps to read qTRirqq . 

® Read or 
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a M: 8?] 


3 rs®t II 


« ^ I ir >i5^f TO^pj; I 3ift ^ p?w gspfiw^- 
1 3Tli^s4 Jt? w%l% II 


laH I «?clt ^i^ogpi: aii maPliJ ajig gg ^ 
snffi^^'TsaRi atftftia: ll (^) 


i«n wsig: 

«tft '# II 

5131 1 ^ f^: #t‘ fimFn^in^ i nft 

tiffit W 53^ I II 


wi nrnfi I ti6Rm: ?rai5i; fani tew ®itei« i ^ 

ai «i 5?4 awi ii<i: 11 ('s) 


«« i ’ll ^ >ffi( ^ I 
i^sirf^ II 

AT 5; I ^ fwwi Jiail a g^a ?ra’ w 

fli5 I a g; iw itenfftfa ii 


‘ Read 

^ 3? mark in 53? completely worm-eaten. 

* Better to read 

41 



m g?5P5[.| # ^ 

fni nRisN I ^ n afegqift i goifiE gfeq g«nq.qft^in>^ II (<;) 

51 II 

I 1 ^ I * 1 ^ ^ 

3i^«iiH5il ft^fswpn wftgiT *raPg 5RI ^1 ^i‘ gw 
ggft I g?” ^iteRa^* saro:* i g?T ^ i 

w 'gwK gg ggr fag, i ^ ^ 5W; i g|g?wi’ i 
ftfii 1 1 gg^wi^Tf^wnwroat: fewra: Rfirt%- 

gg «n#ngi ^wi’ iMwa. 1%w4 cRfaMi” i 

g: ’S^^“ ii 

asfra; fgwPKi l gg^ftRaiiw^ gnsa: 

qRiftiawg f^iam a«n M*iia; an ftgwig^ ’agds^W,qianf% 

' Read 
' Read 
® Read 
' Read TC 
" Read 

® Not clear. Perhaps to read 
' ^ not wanted. 

" Read a?«ir. 

® This is not what is found in the Nirukta 3. 16. 

The negative particle is not found in the commentary. 
Perhaps something is missing. 

" There is no figure here to mark the end of the Sukta. 
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I- n] 


£ii^i mr^^ siW ^T ^ ^r Stqi 1 ^^] 

^]i[ 'srq: I toiq:q5?TMqic3:Q:4pTFiiq 

M^n I ^ II (^) 


sqff I 

^ sr ^^|t: II 

I ^i1%^: <TRon^; I mh I 

I ft3'^l ^T'TT^ 3^ I ifw- 
I iM =^ 3?T I 3^^ 

51^ ^ II 

^ 3,^ 1 I: ^nH I qiq f^fiT?iq i ^qi- 

^rq| ^Tq5% 1 37^q: sM I fq^^qt ^m I | q?rti^ 

¥iq II (0 

^ A** ^ 5#4 5Tf2[^^ I 

3t4 ^5 4 # # II 

^ Read ’iijsm^^qra . 

“ Read 
^ Read qq. 
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[si. ^ SI. \ 


^ I 31 ^ I f I f^jfiTOT?n^: i 
3#5r:" qiqf^Tf^ft" ^ 1 1 

qsitsq-sfft 11 


qt ?r: 1 qiSf^FR 

^ ^ 11 (H) 


3?? ^ 4ft#wl I 

II 

siq I mm^ I q^qf^si^® ^t; 'rq: qftq^nft’ ^ i 
3^T0T 1 ^ 1 

rnyfer^^^f^iTOi^T^'' i ii 

si^gu“ ^ f^^qjTFT \ mm \ a^qn^q d m^^- 
qdaj ^ ER?qt Tqnfqf^ ^ 11 (\) 

‘ Pratilca not separately given. 

* Read 

* Read qNfa: I 3?ri^1%. 

* Perhaps to read aq^i^cf. 

® qr looks more like qi. 

" Read q fi q Ns q . 

^ ft mostly worm-eaten. 

® Read|?itei:. 

® First written qi^. Then sir mark in qr deleted with a dot 
above. ^ 

“ q not at all legible. This is the nearest approximation. 

“ Written Read qt^WT^ \ q. 

“ Repetition of gcRf^ FPlf^q, unnecessary. 

The verse no. 3. 


13 
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(I. S^t] 


2^ % ritN, II 


^ I gqrft' .| ^ ^ 

=? I ^ w ?2nf^#t‘‘ sgjw?* I sfERra «>rw'’ sn 

wwa f1% I tnlfnftfts arr^ to sa^kTOi' n 


^ aPT I qasjtidasOTsaifiT f^TO? spirataaift 
arfJiR® TO>i, II (s) 

sn a^ ^ »pib: frajaf jiftiil i 

^ II 

an aa 1 snfoftal aa ^of ftaa^* i ^a#a 
aWRUan n 

«fi a% 1 3 a i< 4 ti% 5^^ aiaro.^ Pi^%w: 

aforteaiaig at^ci^aa; || («.) 

* Read gJJT^. 

^ Read 

* § is completely and partly worm-eaten. 

* Perhaps to read ssifgi^^. The relevancy of this word here not 
clear. 

■’ Read ?%»I*TW. 

® Read S0(Ki73fJI or . 

*. C 

' 2^ mostly worm-eaten. Difficult to decipher. 

® Read fRq^. 
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[«r. ^ 3r. ^ 


II 


^isn 5r;* I ft?wi®!T 

5^ ^ ^5nf?f f? II 

3n?T n: 1 annwHi Ewift 

S^htPi II (%) 

3ritl Hi mif ^ pT fwt fs I 

n4 % II 

siHi sf: I ^ a*w- 

iq«nft fa i 

fti'aift iq*nft (n. %. «,. <j^. 

fiftiSTsaft* Ji^ra ^ ii 

sriri a: 1 a*? | gt!<#iq #q?ta q«n 

’aiaaia f5 1 m 3i«aPi J®R smq |Ri II ('») 

5f*l 515 snisRld 3ial^ I 
^ 1^! II 


' Readapsirff; 

® Read 5IMT^. 

® ^ not necessary. 

* Read 

^ Folio 35a ends here. 

® Perhaps it is necessary to add ^ \ before this. 
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fl. ?. 1, 


ftig,” I 51 5iW5^ l+ + + + + + + + ft:‘l 

SR 5H^: I 'S# ^<tf9I5^7t«lfefil‘ II 


Slfil Sf^spiWR gqro ^ qiqq 1 H =9 53^1^ 

II (C) 

^ !t ^ ^ I 

m: II 

1 + P' I ^ c[Fnsif:* I ^ ^ 

I I ^ II 

* Read 

® Perhaps to read ^^frT«lk . 

* completely worm-eaten. 

'* After the corner of the leaf is completely worm-eaten. 

It is impossible to reconstruct the missing portion, about eight 
syllables, is in the next line. The first letter is if • the third 
letter has an 8^r mark which is clear ; fifth letter has a ^ or ^ mark 
following ; sixth- letter is ^ ; the seventh letter has a ?; or ^ mark 
following. The eighth letter gone. Perhaps 

® Read 

® Read Pratika not separately given. 

' After some space left blank. Read ^ Even then 
not clear. 

® There must be more than two verbs. Perhaps to read 
#r 1 S13fl^ \ I 
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=^Tm I II (O 


?r 5%Tft[ I 

II 


^ <1501^ I ?r ^A sn^^T^r: 1 1 

^1=^1" 11 


?( ^ i^orm^r^w: 1 f^g 1 ^?fT^ 

(^o) 


^|§a5 I 

II 

1 ^ 1 ^ ^] 1 

^T m W^ ^^^{^ ^%Tr ^ 11 

‘ Read #^f^|JT: 

® Read 2rRTfl\. Here there is the figure 10 to mark the end of 
the S^ta, 

® ^ mostly and partly worm-eaten. 

' Cf. ^ I m€tf^ m \ (f^. lo. '^). 

•'■ Read 

® Read Evidently the scribe wanted to write If# 

and then continued ^fTR. 

' Read 'kD=lH.* 
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I 5i?i ^ 55^ !i%a% %5;gnra fsm t5?)Ft 5i?iR 
5^ ^ |Ri f#a^>m II (? ) 


»i«tt # 3#!: ?Tm I 

W glfirt ii 

W 5t;' I OTimN" ^'R 

pfe ^ ?t?iram:‘ 5m ii 


«m 5i: I wifURiftq jM: q^gi^; II (\) 

W 5|^ »i«rt !55[W^ I 
’igi II 

qan 5t; 1 wmifRIs^l' wpftg: 1 *I*n ^ m 1 
cm ^ ^ ? i’ w<wil ^ t Ri 1 1^° fiijfl- 

iS^R: 11 

qsii ^‘. I «m?tn^ msftci; ^RmwH cm m 

^ 5ii 1?^ ^ '5^’3jti; crai ®ci ?i%ilfci ll {\) 

^ ffs mostly worm-eaten. 

® jf mostly worm-eaten. Scarcely decipherable. 

® Read 
* Not dear. 

® Read 2r«nw% ^wit. 

® Read%^. 

Read 


42 
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[^. ^ ST. ^ 


i^#tl II 

^TTSTtTf^*3: I TOT ^1%: I 

I l?5RTfr I 1 TT3T^^- 

1 ^wl: I 

TO^2T® ^ ’ioSJTTf : vs) 

q%T ^^^TcT^i® I ir^^T 1 5ITt^q^^2T 

mtki RSTTftw w ^ TOT^rt f fir i 

TOqfir^l I ^§5iq^ qf q|% ^ §€^5?;^ qil^Fq^T^q 51^%, 
qfTfif^4 f!i II («) 

te # d# I 
^ # II 

q ;Ij qiT^^ i4 1^ 1^ I 
^ 11 

‘ Read JTT^iqfi. 

^ Repetition of q|tqf^ not wanted. 

' Read m SRsy^q^iq;,. 

* Perhaps to read In the Dhatupatha there is 5R5 

?rra^ (1. 886) and 5155 srq^^nt (10. lO). 

^ Read fi 5q. It is not certain if the letter between ii and 
is q or q. 

® Read 
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^ tTO'. I wl' 


ifif® I I 


(5IT. ^ vs) 


f1% 1 ^5r 1 ^s^rffg^T® 1 ^s? ^sn 

^SIT 1 ^^\'S^^^^ 1T5 iPf II 


1 II (\) 

5T ?r: eRKf^ 1 ^s^msR ^^?iT #¥i?iiJTq?i II (^) 

5^15 1^ I 

II 


‘ Read gjg. 

' Read , 

* Read 

' Read STrl^. 

® Printed Edition has ilPT 

®S.B. 6. 1. 3. 17. Readings slightly different* 

Read 3Tts^gg% or perhaps the two padas are given as separate 
quotations and there is an ^1% here also. 

® Read #S3fl?SSIT. 

® After some letter, perhaps *1 begun and completely scored 
off. Then ^ begun. 
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[s!. 5 . 3t. ^ 

3i?rr I I 1 f^PtsnnT' 

T*?fei»J, I I apasrB II 

31^ I I siwig #fi fipiCsiMfl ngsqiDii 

5ia?q iqfg nif || (\s) 

<n 4; gmfetit 1 

3n 5t ^ II 

TO; I % #[’ aarorasiTOT; I ai f|af^ 
fm>n^a i ^ irto" feug fisnaa: i arpisn^p^ n 

ar r; #ft I qifrnqqf#! TO' i m ’a 5i5i5t: | ?# 

3ifnifaiat a;^!^ %er? ii (c) 

*ti^ Rsn 'rtfefsjTJ^a^ I 

fiif aigt #ii la sni|^: 1^: n 

toI I at# a> ERT aiagi” tRf^ aw a afi a a^ 
fH^a I ar: ^^af“ an^ jplro' i tot m lat* ^ 

' Folio 356 ends fSpT. The anusvara completely worm-eaten. 

* Read ^>51. 

® Read ??T«eJTR. 

■‘ The commentatre seems to take this as a separate word. 

•’ Read 8?^??. 

® Read 

' Not clear. Perhaps to read I 

*’ Repetition not wanted. 
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n. ?.q.. S8] 


snijiR-' I atfirasTO.’ I aiinft 3aa«i, i i awi- 

gl I ^ «p^’ StWT I 


3t?J3;g^ jRWRi, (a?. ? o. ? ^o. <^) 

1^* II 


qi^ asii: 1 qi?5t #q sfar aigcRq ^ ftqm qft- 

at: a?!^: alaigl^Ra airo^a | aai qft- 

ar ai^ il (?) 


3T>| 3W?$ I 

an ^ ana^ w ^ n 

aii^ I a# a^’ 



(as. %. l. 8H. \) 


’ Perhaps to read only RTtpr. 

® Read «frf57??!5ll»IT^ . After ^ sOme letter just begun and scored 
off. It looks likg an anusvara now. Then space for a letter left 
blank and 1 begins after that. Cf. N. 4. 21. 

* Read 3??^. 

* A. B. 1. 20. 


** Read 

® Here there is the figure 11 to mark the end of the sukta. 
^ In the last pada. 

® Read 
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f T% I ^ I 3^4 ^1m^h I m 

I ^ 3^^ I m' ^^TffT- 

^3[T^ I 2Tft ^T ^?T^" 

1 

II 


^ 1 m=2Ficr^: I ^ ij?4 

qsmirTT^T m% 1 c^i m |i (0 

MJpwtiWT ^ff 1^ 11 

fi; 1 IE 1% q^fH I ^ ft #s1%' ^qt 

sTJ^ =qT^q^oiR i m^^ i 

^1 1 ^sfK^q^T<JTTft^T^ 1 ft 

I qR?i^q? =q 1 ^sfk^q^oiTftRqr? i ^ ^ qr 

^ Read ST^Jcaf. 

^ Perhaps to read qi[. 

® It is not certain for which word this is the explanation. 
There is ^ sqiq: 

* Read wm. 

® Read 3fT 
** Better to read 

' The letter looks more like ^ than 
® A. B. 2. 34. 

® Not traced. 
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tl. » 8 ] 


ffit’ 1 ?! 5 ^>Tf%r«in 3 TOT 

I «w^ JiaPift II 


get f| I fl^R^nfe ’^iksTOwiRi 

wt 5 ^ ^ 5^ |f^ msmui ^ suftwiT- 

gTOT ^fea; n^a^w^nig ^ il {\) 

srar ## i 

3M 1 sra ^ fiftal arete^afttg i gaftag i afirra: 
S^Pi ?if?a I agai staftasi^^' i ^ JRa ffit a' 

mwtis" I »mnafag i 

ai#TOfe‘“ I 5R3ft%fg" 1 aR^fsift” I 

* The printed edition has »^T. 

® Printed edition has . 

^S'. B. 1 . 4 . 2 . 10 . 

' Read5?Tt5qiT^. 

" Read The anusvara in is mostly worm-eaten 

and can scarcely be deciphered. 

® Read ^ ^ omitting |f%. 

'’ Read 

® Reference not identified. 

® Read 
Read ^p%: 

“ Not clear. 

“ Read . 
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I 1 2TfT 2t^- 

^m I I ^ «r2jfir ii 


3I?TT 1 m loftJTl: fHqfR 

s^fsi mn mk II CO 

^ 3|^T ^ lt#OTMft II 


I 5fTO STTOR 

3I^-2Tdtf^ 2IT^^:‘ I I 

I II 


^8 qf^l 5I^?2Ic!JT pf!Jq 2r5fqi?rHTPffe^4 iSTfd ^m 
5IJ1FI ^^^]^\^ ^sn?3: ^=^fq ii («) 


ft^*2 fsq^Tf^r II 


* mat is found in the Nirukta is Sfte?r: (^. S. v). 

® ^ mostly worm-eaten ; from the bit that remains it looks as 

if what was written is only g. Read sgfig 
® Read 

* Cf. ^^37^ (f^. V. \). 

® The ? in\ completely worm-eaten. Folio 36a ends with 
® Read^^T*f^11. 

^ Some words omitted. 
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like a molten mass of iron, the one Being, as though 
divided. Should it be asked, “ What is it that causes that 
appearance ? ” the reply is : “ The Brahman, tinged with 
Illusion and indicated by the term, Existence (2) 

The Coming into Being of all the World 
OUT of the Brahman 

Out of the Brahman (there came into being) the 
Avyakta (the Indistinct). Out of the Avyakta, the 
Mahat (the Vast). Oiit of the Mahat, the Aharn-kara 
(Self-consciousness). Out of the Aham-kara, the five 
T an-matr a-s (the subtile Elements) . Out of the five T ahc 
mitra-s, the five Maha-bhuta.-s (the gross Elements). 
Out of the five gross Elements; all the World. (3) 

The Division of the One Mass, 
into the Many 

(If the question arises), “ What is meant by ‘ All ’ 
(in ‘ all the world ’ ? (the answer is) “ On account of 
the division of /what -is evolved out of the Elements ”. 
(If the question arises,) “ When the mass is one, how 
can there be th^ division of what is evolved out of the 
Elements ? ” — (the answer is), “ On account of the 
forms of difference,’ due to the inter-relationship of 
cause and effect, existing among the Elements, there 
are divisions such as, those due to the difference 
between the variant arid its first principle ; between the 
significant word and what is predicated of it; in the 
U 12 
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THE YOGA UPANISADS 


spheres to which they belong ; as also in the range of 
their functionings ; and in their presiding deities and 
their sheaths. (4) 

The Variants of Ether and (other Elements) 

Then the Ether (as the first principle) : Antah- 
karana (the inner senses), Manas (the mind that wills), 
Buddhi (the Intellect that ratiocinates), Citta (the mind 
that inquires) and Aham-kara (the Self-conscious mind) 
(are the variants). The Air (as the first principle) : 
Samana (vital air essential to digestion), Udana (vital 
air rising up at the throat), Vyana (vital air diffused 
throughout the body) ; Apana (vital air moving down- 
wards and having its exit at the anus) and Prana (vital 
air having its seat in the region of the heart) (are the 
variants). The Fire (as the first principle) : the ears, 
the integument, the eyes, the tongue and the nose (are 
the variants). Water (as the first principle) : sound, 
touch, form, taste and smell (are the variants). The 
Earth (as the first principle) : speech, the two hands, the 
two feet, the anus and the genitals (are the variants). (5) 

Their Diverse Ranges of Functioning 

Knowledge, Volition, Decision, Application and 
Self-assertion are the functions of the inner senses, 
which are the variants of Akas'a. Assimilation, Lifting, 
Seizing, Digesting and Breathing are the functions of 
Prana and other variants of Air. (Perceptions of) 
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Sound, Touch, Form, Taste and Smell are the 
functions of the senses helping perception, which are the 
variants of Fire and are dependant on Water. Speech, 
Seizing, Loco-motion, Evacuation and Pleasure are the 
functions of the motor organs which are the variants of 
the Earth. Within the ranges of functioning of the 
sensory and motor organs are included the ranges of 
functioning of the vital airs and the Tan-matra-s. 
In Manas and Buddhi are included Citta and 
Aham-kara. (6) 

The Functions of the Subtile Elements 

Interval, Tremour, Vision, Pressing into a mass, 
and Retention are the very subtle functions of the Tan- 
mStra-s of the Elements, in conjunction with the Jiva. (7) 

Division into Adhyatmic and the Like 

Thus there are twelve divisions in relation to the 
body, in relation to the Elements and in relation to the 
presiding deities (under each of the three heads). 
Here, the Moon, the Four-faced One, Dis' (guardians 
of the cardinal points), Vata, Arka, Varuna, the 
As^vin-s, Agni, Indra, Upendra, Praja-pati and Yama 
are the vital airs, that have entered the twelve Nadl-s 
in the form of the presiding deities of the Senses and 
those are the Ahga-s (divisions). He, who identifies 
himself with (the Antah-karana) the knowledge of all 
these divisions, is the knower (the Jiva). (8) 
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What Is Expounded by the Functioning 
OF the Knower 

Then the Pancl-karana of Ether, Air, Fire, Water 
and Food {i.e., causing each of them to, contain all the 
five Elements). Jnatrtva (the condition of the knower) 
in conjunction with Samana, through the ear, possessed 
of the quality of sound and dependant on speech, 
stands in Ether, stands as Ether. The Mind, in 
conjunction with Vyana, through the integument, 
possessed of the quality of touch and dependant on 
the hands, stands in the Air, stands as the Air. 
Buddhi, in conjunction with Udana, through the eyes, 
possessed of the quality of form and dependant on the 
feet, stands in Agni, stands as Agni. Citta, in con- 
junction with Apana, through the tongue, possessed of 
the quality of taste and dependant on the genitals, 
stands in Water, stands as Water, Aham-kara, in 
conjunction with Prana, through the nose, possessed of 
the quality of smell and dependant on the anus, stands 
on the Earth, stands as the Earth, He who 
knows thus. (9) 


THE MANTRA 

The Creation, from the Brahman Ending 
WITH PaNci-karana 

In the Brahman, which exists apart from every 
other thing, there are sixteen parts, {viz., life, faith^ 
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ether, air, light, water, earth, organs (sensory and 
motor), the mind, food, vigour, austerity, Mantra-s, 
action, the worlds and name). Placing; Antah-karana 
(Ether), Vyana (Air), Aksi (Fire), Rasa (Water), and 
Payu (the Earth) in the order of Ether, etc., dividing 
these first principles into two halves, in the same order, 
and subdividing each of the second halves into four 
parts and planing each of these subdivided parts along 
with each part of the , other four Elements, in such a 
manner that, what was , once the subdivided part of 
Ether occurs An each , of the Earth and other three 
Elements and so on, the first halves alone, are to be 
understood a^ essential ; ones ; those who know, under- 
stand the parts of the subdivided halves as subordinate 
ones. Thus came into being, the part, Similarly, .for 
the same reason, the subordinate subdivision came into 
being from the part. For that very reason, in their 
order of importance (the essential parts and the 
subordinate subdvided ones) are interdependant as the 
warp and the woof. (1-4) 

The Creation of the World Consisting of the 
Animate: an-d the.: Inanimate 

The world is evolved out of the five Elements. 
It includes animate beings. Thence herbs and food:; 
thence Pirida-s (bodies) of four kinds (generated out of 
3 .n egg, out of sweat, seeds and the womb) and the 
primary fluids of the body {viz., lymph, blood, 
flesh, fat, bone, marrow and semen). Some say that 
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by the mingling together of those (fluids, e.g., the 
sperm and the ovum) Pin^a-s are produced from the 
Elements. In this (medley) of Elements, the Pinda 
made of Anna is situated in the region of the navel. 
In the middle of this is the heart, resembling a lotus- 
bud with a stalk, as also (are) the organs of sense in the 
interior of the organism, which are capable of action, 
self-assertion and sentience. The seed of this (the 
heart) is the mass of darkness in the form of delusion, 
motionless and ignorant, dependant on (Manas seated 
in) the throat. This world is mixed up (with such 
mind spotted with ignorance). The inmost Atman of 
the form of exclusive Bliss stands in the head, the 
transcendent seat and shines in the form of the world, 
endowed with endless power. (4-9) 

The Four States 

The waking state is present everywhere. The 
dreaming state is present in the waking one. The 
sleeping and the Turiya states are no-where present in 
any other state ; while the entity of S'iva with its 
four-fold forms is closely fastened to all these condi- 
tions. Even as, in a big fruit, all its sweet contents 
derive their origin from the whole fruit, so also, in the 
sheath made of food are other sheaths situated in the 
interior. Even as the sheath is, so is the Jlva (which 
abides therein). Even as the Jlva is, so also is S'iva. 
When subject to change it is Jlva ; when subject to no 
change it is S'iva. The transformations of the Jlva are 
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the bases for its sheaths and it is they that originate 
the states. Even as foam is produced in a vessel con- 
taining a liquid, only by churning, so also, it is only from 
churning the mind that various doubts arise. (10-14) 

The Northern and Southern Courses 

The doer (the Jiva) is bound by his Karma. By 
renouncing it he attains peace. At the advent of the 
southern course, turned in the direction of the mani- 
fested world of existence, even Sada-s'iva will become 
a Jiva, due to the misconceptions flowing from Self- 
consciousness. He also gets deluded by contact with 
the indiscriminate-natured one. By dint of the im- 
pression (left on his mind by his past deeds), reaching 
various wombs he lies ; and wanders away from 
emancipation, as fish between either banks of a river. 
Then, only when the proper time comes for it, by right 
discernment resulting frpm the knowledge of the 
Atman, turning towards the north, gradually proceeding 
from stage to stage and concentrating his vital airs on 
his crest, he stands firm practising Yoga. (15-19) 

Gnosis, which Brings about 

IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

From (the practice of) Yoga is brought gnosis ; 
from gnosis is Yoga further developed. That Yogin, 
who is ever intent on Yoga and gnosis alike, does not 
perish. He should see Sflva, as taking his stand on 
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the several changing phenomena (of his experience), 
but should not see any such change in S'iva. Having 
no other object in view, he should, by the practice 
of the several stages constituting Yoga, contemplate bn 
what is revealed by Yoga. (19-21) 

Yoga, the Means to be Adopted for the 
Acquisition of Gnosis 

Should Yoga and Jfiana (Concentration and Know- 
ledge) be absent (in 'one), for him gnosis becomes 
impossible. Hence should the Yogin restrain his 
mind and vital airs and Cut off,', with the sharp-edged 
knife of the practice of Yoga, (his ignorance,- which 
obstructs the attainment of the Brahman) . By adopt- 
ing the eight means of Yama and others is produced 
that functioning of the vital air leading to the crest 
(Yoga). (21-23) 


Karma-yoga and JJ^ana-yoga 

Yoga is understood to be of two kinds ; Jiiana- 
yoga and Karma-yoga. O best among Brahmana-s ! 
Now hear what K'ri5^-yoga, which is of a two-fold 
character, is. The confinement of the tranquil mind 
(Citta) to a particular range, 0 best of Dvi-ja-s, is 
that Saijiyoga. The confining of the mind at all times 
to observances alone enjoined (by the Scriptures), 
(with the resolve) that such observances alone ought to 
be followed, is what is said to be Karma-yoga. That 
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should be known as Jfiana-yoga, which brings about all 
accomplishments and is auspicious, wherein there is 
the confinement, at all times, of the mind to the 
supreme end of existence {viz., Moksa). He, whose 
mind, notwithstanding the two-fold character of Yoga 
described above, remains subject to no change, reaches 
straight on, the supreme end of existence of the 
character of Liberation. (23-28) 

AstSnga-yoga, the Expedient to be Employed 
FOR THE Acquisition of the Knowledge of 
THE NON-QUALIFIED BRAHMAN 

Detachment in relation to the body and the organs 
of sense, is known by wise men as Yama. Attachment 
towards the ultimate Truth continuously is known as 
Niyama. The state of passivity to all things is the 
best Posture. The faith in the falsehood of all this 
world is the control of the vital airs. O best among 
men ! The facing inward of the Citta (mind) is Pratya- 
hara. The stagnant state of the Citta, they know, as 
the holding of Dharana. “ That I am absolute con- 
sciousness alone,” reflection (of that kind) is known as 
Dhyana. The perfect obliteration of the sense of 
DhySna is known as Samadhi. (28-32) 

The Ten-fold Yama-s and Niyama-s 

Non-violence, truth, abstinence from stealing, 
celibacy, compassion, rectitude, forbearance, fortitude, 
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temperance in food, and cleanliness are the ten Yama-s. 
Penance, contentment, belief in the existence (of the 
Supreme Being), munificence, the adoration of the (all- 
pervading) Visnu, the study of the Vedanta (systems of 
Philosophy), modesty, determination, silent prayer, and 
austerity : (these are the Niyama-s). (32, 33) 

The Asana-s According to the Hatha- 
YOGA Method 

G Dvi-ja ! The Xsana-s (Postures), Svastika, etc., 
the constituents of that (Yoga) are described (here- 
under) : The Svastika posture is said to be that of the 
doubling up of the soles of the feet over the right and 
left shanks (each to each). One should place the right 
ankle over the left flank of the buttock and similarly 
the left ankle over the right flank of the buttock, so as 
to resemble the forepart of the cow’s face : this is the 
Go-mukha posture. Should one stand motionless, after 
mounting one leg on to the thigh of the other, this is 
known as the sin-destroying Virasana posture. After 
having pressed the anus with his ankles folded cross- 
wise and got composure in the posture assumed, what 
is attained by one is Yogasana : thus know it the 
adepts in Yoga. When the two soles of the feet are 
placed on the two thighs (each on each), this becomes 
the Padmasana, the panacea for alt ills and the antidote 
for all poisons. Having well established the Padmasana 
posture, (should one hold) the two big toes with 
(his) two hands stretched crosswise, it becomes the 
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Baddha-padmSsana (the bound- lotus-posture). Having 
well established the Padmasana, he, who is firmly 
grounded on the earth (with his body) suspended in 
mid-air, his two hands inserted in the inter-space bet- 
ween the knees and the thighs, assumes the Kukkutasana 
(cock-posture). Remaining bound up in the Kukkuta- 
posture and firmly pressing the neck with the two 
shoulders, should . one stretch his body in a supine 
posture, with his face upward like a tortoise, this is the 
Uttana-kurmaka posture. Grasping the big toes with 
the hands and drawing them up to the ear, even as a 
bow is drawn, is said to be the Dhanur-asana (drawn- 
bow-posture). Pressing the frenum of the prepuce in 
the reverse order with the ankles, and outstretching the 
hands placed on the knees, is the posture of the form of 
the lion (Simha-rupakSsana). Placing the ankles below 
the scrotum and on either side of the frenum of the 
prepuce and remaining attached to the ground with 
both hands is Bhadrasana. Pressing the two sides of 
the frenum of the prepuce with the ankles, is the 
posture known as Muktasana. Resting well on the 
ground with the palms of the hands, causing the elbows 
to support firmly the sides of the navel and keeping the 
head and the legs erect, like a pea-cock, the Mayur- 
asana (the pea-cock-posture) is assumed. Placing the 
right foot at the root of the left thigh, with the two hands 
embracing the knees and the left hand grasping the 
left big toe, is the Matsya-pithaka posture. Pressing 
the secret parts with the left (foot), placing the right 
(foot) over the secret parts and sitting with the body 
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erect, (this) is said to be the Siddhasana. Stretching 
the leg on the ground, touching the big toes with the 
fore-arms and placing the face on the knees, is said to be 
the Pas'cima-tana posture. That, wherein comfort and 
steadiness are attained somehow or other, is known as 
the Sukhasana. He, who is not strong enough (for the 
other postures), should adopt this. By whom posture is 
mastered, the three worlds are conquered by him. (34-52) 

Rule Relating to the Control of Breath 
AFTER Going through the preliminary 
Purification of the Nadi-s 

Having, at first, gained perfect control by means 
of the Yama-s, Niyama-s and postures and eifected the 
purification of the N3di-s, one should practise control 
of breath (Pran2y§:ma). The height of the human 
body is Ninety-six digit* lengths, (when measured) by 
one’s own fingers. The vital breath is longer than the 
body by twelve digit-lengths. By having recourse to 
Yoga, he who normalizes or shortens the air in the 
body with the fire generated in the body is considered 
to be the knower of the Brahman. (53-55) 

The Real Form of the Region of Fire 

In the middle of the body is the seat of fire, 
lustrous like molten gold ; triangular in shape in the 
case of (human) bipeds, quadrangular in the case of 
quadrupeds, circular in the case of birds, hexagonal in 
the case of snakes (and such-like crawling creatures). 
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octagonal in the case of insects and bright like a lamp 
therein. (56, 57) 


The Position of the Navel 

In the case of human beings, the middle of the 
body is nine digit-lengths (from the anus), with a height 
of four digit-lengths and a lateral width of four digit- 
lengths, (wherein) is the region of the umbilical knot, 
which is oval-shaped. In the case of the lower orders 
of creation, birds and quadrupeds, it is known as the 
middle of the belly. The middle of that (knot) is 
known as the navel. (58, 59) 

The JivA moving in the Cluster of NadI-s 

Therein is a twelve-spoked Cakra (plexus). In 
those (spokes) are Visnu and other gods. I, the 
Is'vara), taking my stand there, cause the plexus to 
whirl with my own power of Maya, O best of Dvi-ja-s ! 
The Jiva whirls among the spokes, one after the other. 
Even as the spider' remaining in the middle of its 
cage of cob-webs, the Jiva moves perched on the vital air. 
Without (the vital air, the Jiva) does not (exist). (60-62) 

The Position of the Kundalini and 
Its Function 

Above it, (the cluster of N5di-s), , is the place of 
the Kundalini, in a line horizontal with and thence 
above the navel. It is composed of eight different 
constituents and is a spiral of eight coils ; ever having 
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its place around and by the side of the knot of the 
navel, always regulating properly the perflation of the 
vital airs (Prana and Apana) and the onward passage 
of water, food and the like, completely investing, with 
its orifice, the orifice, leading to the crevice of the 
Brahman and gleaming in the ether of the heart, in the 
form of a serpent, intensely effulgent, when roused by the 
vital air mingled with fire at the time of Yoga. (62-65) 

The Real Form of the Cluster of Nadi-s 
IN THE Middle of the Body 

Two digit-lengths above the (seat of) Apana and 
two digit-lengths below the genitals is the middle of 
the body in : the case of men, the middle of the heart 
in the case of quadrupeds and the middle of the belly 
in the case others, surrounded by several Nadi-s. In 
the middle of the body with the four-times-twenty- 
thousand-^ Madidi- thfireL. , is__ the,, established _ 

Susumna-nadl resting in a state of stupor in the 
middle of the umbilical knot, resembling the fine fibre 
of the lotus-stalk, straight, proceeding upwards up to 
the crevice of the Brahman and with a tube as bright 
as a streak of lightning, a Nadi with Vis^iu as its 
presiding deity, leading to Brahma-loka, and (at the 
same time) the path leading to dissolution. Ida and 
Pingala stand to its right and left. Taking its origin 
from the knot of the navel, Ida has its terminus at the 
left nostril. Taking its origin from the same (knot), 
Pingala terminates at the right nostril. Two other 
NSdi-s, Gam-dhS:rl and Hasti-jihva, also are there, at 
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the front and rear of the Susumna:, proceeding towards 
the left and the right eyes. The PusS and Yas'asvini 
NSdi-s, taking their origin only from the same (knot), 
reach the left and right ears. The Alambusa, going 
downwards, reaches the root of the anus. The S'ubha- 
nadl stretches up to the tip of the genitals. From the 
knot, proceeding downwards and stretching as far as the 
big toes is the Kausdki. They (the Nadi-s) that originate 
from the knot are thus said to be of ten different ways. 
Originating from the same source there are various 
(other) Nadi-s and Nadika-s, big and small. The big 
and small Nadl-s are Seventy-two thousand in number. 
Those branching out of the big ones, each having its 
own several course, cannot at all be counted, even as 
the big and small Nadl-s spreading out in the leaf of 
the As'vattha (sacred fig tree). (66-76) 

The Vital Airs Circulating in the Nlpi-s 

The ten Vital airs, PrSna and others which 
circulate in the ten Na(^T-s are : Prana, ApSna, Samana, 
Udana, Vyana, Naga, Kurma, Krkara, Deva-datta, and 
Dhanam-jaya. Of these, the five beginning from Pri:na 
are important and of these again, the first two. (Of 
these), to put it otherwise, the Prana alone is the most 
important, as it bears the Jivatman. The middle of 
the mouth and the nose, the heart, the navel region, 
the big-toes of the feet, these are, 0 best of Brahmana-s ! 
the abodes of the Prana. The Apana circulates, O 
Brahmana I in the anus, the genitals, the thighs and the 
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knees. The Samana has its habitat in the entire body, 
pervading it all. The Udlna is located in all the joints 
of the legs and hands. The Vyana is in the two ears, 
the thighs, the hip and the ankles, the shoulders and the 
throat. The Naga and other Vital airs, the (remaining) 
five, are placed in the skin, bones, etc. The water, 
food and other liquids in the belly are assimilated. 
The PrSna that has reached the middle of the belly 
should separate them (into the several constituents 
of the body). These and other actions does the Prana 
do remaining separately. The Apana air does the 
evacuation of urine and others. The actions of the 
Prana and Apana and such like are done by the Vyana. 
By the Udana air anything remaining in the body is 
raised upward. The Samana always does the work of 
nourishing the body and the like. The NSga does the 
work of belching and the like. The Kurma has as its 
work the closing of the eyes and the like. The Krkara 
has the work of the twinkling of the eyelids. The 
Datta attends to the work of sleep. The swelling and 
the like of the dead body may be cited as the work of 
Dhanam-jaya. (77-87) 

Knowledge of the Nadi-s Antecedent to the 
Purification of the N5pi-s 

O best of Brahmana-s ! Having thus known the 
differences among the (various) Nadl-s and vital airs, 
also the position of the vital airs and their various 
functions, fortified with the above-mentioned knowledge 
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should one make an endeavour at the purification 
of the Na^-s. (88, 89) 

The Place for the Practice of Yoga and the 
Rule Relating to It 

Having reached a secluded spot which is full of 
things (that would be useful) for the practice of the 
several stages of Yoga, after giving up all attachments, 
there, on a wooden seat twice as broad as it is high 
and covered with Darbha, Kus'a, skin of the black ante- 
lope and the like, assuming at pleasure any of the 
postures, such as the Svastika, in the proper manner, 
(one should take his seat). (89-91) 

Mere Kumbhaka with the Cin-mudrS 

Assuming the posture at first, 0 Brahman ! 
keeping his body erect, (his mind) alert, with his eyes 
fixed on the tip of the nose, (one row of) teeth not 
touching the (other row of) teeth, the tongue fixed on to 
the palate, his mind at ease, showing no distemper, 
with his head slightly inclined, with his hands bound in 
the (characteristic) Yoga-posture (of Cin-mudra), (the 
Yogin) should practice Pranayama according to the 
prescribed rules. (92-94) 

PrJnayama 

Expiration (of foul air from the body), then 
Inspiration (of pure air), then purifying the air (with 

U 14 
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the Kumbhaka), similarly Expiration (once again 
completely) ; the exhaustion of air, by (repeating) 
the (above) four (processes), is said to be Prana- 
yama. (94, 95) 

PrXnayama for Purifying the Nadi-s 

He should press the nasal chamber with his right 
hand only and should (then) gradually expel the 
Pihgala breath. Filling the air through the I4a of 
sixteen measures, he should hold the hlled-in air (by 
Kumbhaka) of sixty-four measures and expel the 
Pingala breath well to the extent of thirty-two 
measures. In this manner should the (breathing) 
operation be repeated again and again, in the inverse 
and direct order. He should, by the holding of breath, 
make the body resemble a filled-up pot ; by (such) 
filling, all the Nadl-s are filled with the Vital air. 
Should this be done, the ten kinds of air are set in 
motion, O Brahmana ! and the lotus of the heart blooms 
and becomes full-blown. There, he shall see the 
transcendent Atman, the flawless V5su-deva. He 
should gradually practise, up to eighty Kumbhaka-s (at 
a time), four times, early in the morning, at mid-day, 
in the evening and at midnight. One, who does so' for 
a day, is rid of all sins. After a period of three years 
is over, the man becomes ever intent on Pranayama. 
The Yogin, who has conquered his Vital air and 
vanquished his senses, becomes an accomplished adept. 
He. will become temperate in food,, with a little sleep, 
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lustrous and lusty and will attain longevity, having 
overcome unnatural death. (95-104) 

The Fruit of PrS^SyAma 

He, in whom’ th^re is profuse, perspiration generate 
ed during Pranayama, is of inferior type.. He, in whom 
there is tremour of the body during PrSnSCyaina,* isrof 
the middle type. He, whose body rises up, is known 
as of • superior type. In one of the inferior type, there 
will be destruction bf ailmerit and sin ; while, in the 
case of one of the middle type, there will be the 
destruction of sin, ailment and incurable disease ; and 
in the case of one of the Superior type, he will become 
one, passing small urine, evacuating sm.all faecal 
matter, having a light body, subsisting on moderate 
food, having ever-alert sense-organs, commanding a 
quick intellect, possessed of a clear vision penetrating 
the three durations, (the past, the present and the 
future), and (verily) the master of.his own self. He 
who, having given up Recaka and Puraka, performs 
Kumbhaka alone, during all the. three Saipdhya-s, (will 
find) there is nothing at all beyond his reach. (104-108) 

Destruction of Disease through 
Control of Breath 

The Yogin should project and hold his Vital airs 
along with his mind in the knot of the navel, the tip of 
the nose and the big- toe of- the foot, with great effort. 
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during the morning and evening twilights or always, 
(Should he do so), the Yogin would live freed from the 
clutches of all disease and rid of fatigue. By (such) 
Dharana (as is described above) in the knots of the 
navel, diseases of the belly will be cured. By Dharana 
in the tip of the nose, longevity and lightness of the 
body will be attained. For him who, for three months, 
drinks the air, after drawing it with his tongue, when- 
ever the Muhurta presided over by Brahman arrives, 
there will be great accomplishment in (the power of) 
speech. For him who practises (thus) for six months, 
there will be the destruction of great maladies, By the 
holding of the vital air in whichever limb that is afflict- 
ed with disease, that (limb) is cured of the affliction, 
by Dharana alone of the vital air. (109-113) 

Conquest of the Mind by the 

SAl^-MUKHi-MUDRA 

Only by holding the mind can the air be held. 
The means to be adopted for firmly establishing the 
mind, O finest of Brahmana-s ! is (here) narrated. 
By curtailing the antecedent causes from the func- 
tioning of the sense-organs and tranquillizing the mind, 
then drawing upwards the Apana, (the Yogin) should 
hold it over the belly. Having bound the ears and the 
other organs with his hands, according to the circum- 
stances of the case, by him who brings his mind under 
his own control by adopting the prescribed methods, 
the Prana will, in virtue of the control over the 
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mind, become firmly established under his control, by 
all means. (114-117) 

The Course Taken by the PrTna 

The Prana courses through the two nostrils by 
turns. There are three Nadl-s (Ids, Pingala and 
Susumna). Of these, (the course, through the Susumna- 
nadi, of the Prana is possible only) in the . case of 
Yogin-s. In the case of (other) living beings, this 
Prana courses always through the Yamya (right nostril) 
of the S'afikhini (nasal) orifice, for as much duration as 
it does through the Saumya (left) nostril. (117-119) 

The Attainment of Yoga through Knowledge 
OF THE Course of Prai^a 

In this manner, the man who controls the vital air 
(after causing the mind to function along with the vital 
air) flowing in a well-regulated manner, for a day and 
night, a fortnight, a month, a half year and so on, 
should turn inwards with a well-controlled mind, and 
know the variations in duration, revealed by the cessa- 
tion of throbbing of his own limbs, such as the big-toes 
and others, as also (the vibrations in the duration) 
of his life-time ; knowing (the time of) his own death 
through portents, the best among the knowers of 
Yoga should endeavour to attain alone-ness.(Kaivalya). 
In whom the throbbing at the toes of the foot and 
the thumbs of the hand ceases, for him there will be 
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loss of life in the course of over a year. Similarly 
in whom there will be cessation of throbbing in the 
wrist and the ankle, his life will last only for a 
period of six months. In whom (there is cessation) of 
throbbing in the elbow, his stay (in the world) is of 
three months. In the case of cessation of throbbing at 
the armpits and the lateral part of the genitals, the 
duration of life will be a month one half of it,, in case 
the Sattva is seen. If (the cessation) should overtake 
the region of the belly, life will be of ten days’ duration ; 
for one half of the period, will the life be of one, who 
sees a radiance such as of the fire-fly. Should the tip 
of the tongue be . not seen, life will be of three days’ 
duration. At the sight of a flame, death will surely 
occur, in two days. After seeing such portents as the 
above, which shorten his life, he should apply himself 
to the attainment of final beatitude, resort to silent 
prayer and meditation and attain the form of the 
transcendent Atman by meditating upon it with his 
mind. (119-129) 

The Withdrawal of the PrJijia from the Seats 

OF Marman 

Should there be the holding (of the vital air) in the 
eighteen different seats of Marman, the withdrawal of 
it from one seat to another, is what is known as 
Pratyahara. The big toes of the feet, the ankles, the 
middle of the shanks, the middle of the thighs, as also 
their root, the anus, the heart, the genitals, the niiddle 
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of the body, the navel, the throat, the elbows, the root 
of the palate, the root of the nose, the regions of the 
eyes, the middle of the eyebrows, the forehead with its 
root and its upper part, the root of the knees, the root of 
the two hands, these, O Dvi-ja ! are the reputed (seats 
of Marman). (129-133) 

The Manner of Dharai^I 

The steady abstraction of the mind assisted by 
Yama and other Yogahga-s, in the five elements and in 
the body made of the five elements, is Dharana, 
which is the cause of the crossing of the ocean of 
worldly existence. (133-134) 

The Holding of the Five Elements in the 
Limbs of the Body 

From the knee down to the (sole of the) foot is the 
seat of the Earth, The Earth-goddess, yellow, quadran- 
gular in shape, and with the bolt of Indra as her 
emblem, should be ruminated upon, for five Ghatiki:-s 
(two hours), after having filled the (concerned) seat 
with vital air. From the knee up to the hip is said to 
be the seat of Wafer. Water of the shape of the crescent, 
white and with silver as her emblem, should be 
ruminated upon, for ten Nadika-s (four hours), having 
filled the (concerned) seat with vital air. From the 
middle of the body down to the hip is said to be the 
seat of Fire. There should be ruminated upon, a red 
flaming fire, for fifteen Ghatika-s (six' hours), after 
holding the vital air iri Kumbhaka, so it is said. From 
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the navel upward to the nose is the seat of the Air, 
The strong elemental Air, of the colour of smoke and 
the shape of a sacrificial altar, should be ruminated 
upon there, for twenty Ghatika-s (eight hours), holding 
the vital air in Kumbhaka therein. From the nose up to 
the cavern of the Brahman is the seat of Ether. There 
is the Ether of the colour and brightness of well-pound- 
ed collyrium. One should hold the vital air in Kumbhaka 
in the seat of Ether with great effort. (135-142) 

The Meditation of A-niruddha and others in 
THE Seats of P^thivi and others and the 
Fruit thereof 

In that part of the body belonging to the Earth, 
the Yogin should endeavour to meditate upon A-ni- 
ruddha, who is Hari with four arms and wearing a 
crown. The Yogin, wdth his intellect pointed upwards, 
should fill in vital air and always meditate on Narayana, 
in the part belonging to water ; on Pradyumna, in the 
part belonging to Agni ; on Samkarsana, in the part 
belonging to Air, and the ParamStman, Vasu-deva, in 
the part belonging to Ether. There is no doubt that, 
for him who applies himself (in that direction), there 
will be the attainment thereof in no time. (142-145) 

Meditation on the Paramatman and 
THE Fruit thereof 

Having assumed the Yogic posture beforehand, 
and clasped the hands in the region of the heart, in the 
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Hrdayailjali posture, with his eyes fixed on the tip of 
the nose, his tongue pressed on the palate, his (one row 
of) teeth not touching the other, with his body erect 
and his mind well-subjugated, with his pure intellect, 
he should restrain the group of organs of sense and 
action. Conceiving of VSsu-deva, the supreme, the 
transcendent Xtman, the meditation of him whose 
form has pervaded the form of one’s own self, has 
the power of bestowing the accomplishment of 
alone-ness (Kaivalya). He who conceives of Vasu- 
deva, with Kumbhaka (holding the breath) for 
one Yama (three hours), sins accumulated through 
seven previous births of that Yogin meet with 
destruction. (145-149) 

Consciousness of VJsu-deva Transcending 
THE Turiya 

(The Yogin) should comprehend the functioning of 
the waking state, commencing from the knot of the 
navel till the heart is reached, the functioning of the 
dreaming state remaining in the throat, the functioning 
of sleep in the palate, and the fourth (Turiya) well- 
fixed in the middle of the brow ; he should see what is 
beyond the Turya, the transcendent Brahman, in the 
crevice of the Brahman, commencing from the func- 
tioning of the state till the interior of the c^ern of the 
Brahman (is reached). There will this Atman, the 
Turiya, be. At the end of the Turya is said to be 
Visnu. (149-152) 

U 15 
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Meditation on the Qualified Brahman 

All functioning of the mind of that meditating 
Yogin perishes,— of (the Yogin) who is engaged only in 
meditation, in the extremely clear Ether, on the Visnu, 
resplendent with the radiance of myriads of Suns, ever 
exalted, seated on the lotus of the heart, or should 
meditate on the Deva of the form of the Universe, who 
is all diverse shapes blended into one, who has several 
faces, who has various shoulders, who is adorned with 
various weapons, who is of various colours, mild, yet 
fierce with weapons uplifted, with several eyes scattered 
over (his frame), and resplendent with a radiance such 
as of myriads of Suns. (152-156) 

Meditation on the Non-differentiated 
Brahman 

The liberation of that Yogin is on the palm of his 
hand, — (of him) who meditates on the imperishable 
lustre of consciousness seated in the middle of the 
lotus of the heart, of the shape of a cluster of Kadamba 
flowers, lying beyond the Turya, beyond the transcen- 
dent, the endless, full of Bliss, full of consciousness, the 
resplendent, the beatific, resembling a lamp in a windless 
spot and dazzling like an inartificial gem. (156-158) 

Even the Knowledge of the Qualified 

(Brahman) is Productive of Liberation 

To the Yogin who, on seeing, in the lotus of the 
heart, a larger, or else even a small (portion) whatever. 
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of the form of the Deva, of the form of the Universe, 
meditates (on it), He shines before his very eyes. 
Fruit, such as attenuation and other (mystic powers), 
is easily brought about (for him). “ I alone am the 
transcendent Brahman”, “I am the Brahman” — 
should this attitude be firmly established with reference 
to the Jivatman as also the Paramatman and to both, 
that should be known as SamlCdhi, which is devoid of 
all functioning. The Brahman is attained arid the 
Yogin will no more go back to the state of worldly 
existence. After having well purified the (underlying) 
truths, the Yogin, with a mind devoid of greed, will get 
calm of his own accord, like fire with exhausted fuel. 
In the absence of anything to grasp, the Jiva, which is 
the Prana (life) of the mind, endowed with certain 
knowledge, will get dissolved in the transcendent pure 
existence, as a lump of salt (in water) and will see the 
Universe, which is an aggregate of illusions and magic 
(snares), as in a dream. The Yogin who treats (it) as 
in sleep, firm in the knowledge of the existence of the 
Atman, on attaining the state of Nirvaria («.e., the 
remaining as the Brahman alone, which is peerless and 
which is firmly established, on the realization that there 
is no universe beyond one’s own Atman, which again is 
no other than the Brahman) (simultaneously) attains 
Alone-ness. — Thus the Upanisad. 



THE DARS'ANOPANISAD 

[This Upanisad which forms part of the Sama- 
veda and is the ninetieth of the 108 Upanisads, deals 
with the detailed exposition of the eight-fold Yoga, 
along with the acquisition of the knowledge of the 
supreme Brahman and ends with the description of the 
non-relative absolute Brahman.] 

SECTION I 

AstSSga-yoga, the Means for the Attainment 

OF JiVAN-MUKTI 

Dattatreya, the great Yogin, the high-souled 
progenitor of the welfare (of all beings), the four-armed 
Mahl-visnu (holds sway) over the dominion of Yoga, as 
(its) crowned (king). His devoted disciple, the great 
Sage, SiCnikrti by name, (once) asked his Guru, when 
he was alone, as follows, with hands folded in saluta- 
tion and attended with great modesty: “ 0 Lord ! Pray 
relate unto me that Yoga, with the eight Anga-s (stages) 
and with full explanation, by deriving the knowledge 
whereof I shall become a Jivan-mukta.” (The Guru 
responded as follows :) “ Listen, O Samkrti ! I shall 
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relate presently the system of knowledge (known as) 
Yoga, with the eight sub-divisions.” (1-4) 

The Enunciation of the Eight Sub-divisions 

Yama and Niyama, so also Asana, also Pra^iaySma, 
0 Brahman ! thereafter Praty5hSra and DhSra^a, also 
Dhyana and Samadhi, the eighth, O sage ! (4, 5) 

Yama of ten Kinds 

Non-violence, Truthfulness, Abstinence from 
stealth, Celibacy, Compassion, Rectitude, Forbearance, 
Firmness, Temperance in food and Cleanliness : these 
are the ten Yama-s. (6) 

Non-violence 

(O sage), that art rich in penance ! Verily, the non- 
indulgence in violence by body, mind or word of 
mouth, in accord with Vedic injunctions is Non- 
violence : not otherwise. O sage ! the firm belief that 
the Atman pervades all, is impartible, and cannot be 
grasped, that is said to be the best (form of) Non- 
violence by those well-versed in the Vedanta (-system 
of Philosophy). (7, 8) 

Truthfulness 

O great sage ! Whatever is seen, heard or smelt, by 
the eye and the other organs, what is expressed by that 
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alone is true, O Brahman ! that will not be otherwise. 
“ All that exists (whatever) is the supreme Brahman 
and not anything else ” : the firm belief to this effect is 
said to be the best (form of) Truth, by those who have 
reached the other shore of the (ocean of the) knowledge 
of the Vedanta. (9, 10) 

Abstinence from Stealth 

The total abstinence of the mind. from the straw, 
gem, gold and even the pearl belonging to others, 
wise men know that to be Abstinence from stealth. 
Abstinence from dealing with the Atman as being 
the An-atman, is said to be Abstinence from stealth, 
O great sage ! by those who know the Stman. (11, 12) 

Celibacy 

The complete abstinence from contact with women, 
by means of the body, word of mouth and the mind, as 
also with one’s own wife, save immediately after the men- 
strual period, that is known as Celibacy. The staunch 
application of the mind to the state of becoming 
the Brahman, O sage of severe penance ! is Celi- 
bacy. (13, 14) 

Compassion 

That indulgence towards all beings, as towards 
one’s own self, by body, mind and word of mouth, 
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that alone is known as Compassion, by knowers of the 
Vedanta. (14, 15) 


Rectitude 

Uniformity (in behaviour) towards (one’s) son, 
friend, wife, enemy as well as one’s own self, under 
all circumstances, O sage ! is termed Rectitude by 
me. (15, 16) 


Forbearance 

Abstinence from losing temper, when provoked by 
enemies, by body, mind and speech, that, O foremost 
among sages ! is Forbearance. (16, . 17) 

Firmness 

The dawning of Wisdom to the effect, that com- 
plete liberation from the (woes of) worldly existence is 
possible only through the Veda (the perfect system of 
knowledge) and not otherwise, is said to be Firmness 
by the believers in the Veda. (Also), the unswerving 
belief to the effect “ I (am) the Atman and am nothing 
else.” (17, 18) 


Temperance IN Food 

Leaving off a fourth of the food (served), which is 
moderate and pure, eatings so as to conduce to (the 
attainment of) Yoga, is Temperance in food. (19) 
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Cleanliness 

O great Sage ! Cleansing (getting rid of) one’s own 
bodily impurities by means of clay and water, that, 
they know, is Cleanliness of the exterior ; while contem- 
plation (on the Supreme Being) is mental Cleanliness. 
Wise men say that Cleanliness constitutes the know- 
ledge (dawning on one, when he realizes :) “ I am pure.” 
The body is extremely impure, the embodied (Atman) 
is extremely pure. Knowing the difference between the 
two, of which (of the two) should purity be prescribed ? 
That man, who, giving up the purity by internal 
awareness, revels in external purity, that fool, O right- 
vowed (sage) ! grasps a clod of earth, leaving off 
gold. (20-23) 

Rule Relating to the Brahman, 

THAT IS the Atman 

For the Yogin who is satiated with the nectar of 
knowledge and has discharged his duties (aright), there 
remains nothing whatever to be done. Should there 
be any such, he is verily no knower of the Truth. For 
those who have realized the Atman, (the Brahman), 
there remains nothing whatever, in even the three 
worlds, yet to be done (by them). Hence, O Sage ! by 
all endeavour, having recourse to non-violence and 
other means, know by the knowledge that is thus 
acquired, that the Atman is (no other than) the 
imperishable Brahman. (23-25) 
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FOREWORD 

In this edition of the Samaveda, I include two com- 
mentaries on the Saijihita, one by MSdhava. and the 
other by BharatasvSmin. Neither of these commen- 
taries has been till now made available in print. 
Both of them are ancient commentaries and earlier 
than Sayana. 

The edition of the commentary of Madhava is 
based on a photograph copy of the manuscript in the 
Berlin Library, described by Weber in his catalogue 
as No. 1424, and another manuscript kindly lent to 
me for the purpose by the Vis'vabharati University; 
Santiniketan. The photograph copy of the Berlin 
manuscript is in the Adyar Library and bears the 
shelf No. XXXIX. F. 16. 

Besides these two copies, I had access to the 
three manuscripts in the Library of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College described in the catalogue by Hrsikes'a 
S'astri in Vol. I, as Nos. 50, 51 and 52, and to the manus- 
cript in the Library of the Palace of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner, described by Rajendralal 
Mitra as No. 276 in his catalogue. I was allowed a 
loan of the latter a few years ago and I am obliged 
to the authorities in Bikaner for the same, I worked 
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in the Library of the Calcutta Sanskrit College for 
some time and I was able to examine the three 
manuscripts there. I take this opportunity to express 
my gratitude to the Principal of the college for the 
facilities he gave me at that time to work in the 
Library. 

There are two manuscripts in the Bodlein Library, 
Oxford (Catalogue, Winternitz and Keith, No. 917). 
I have not been able to examine them till now. I 
find that the manuscripts are not in a very good 
condition. I will make use of them also before this 
edition is completed and any material which may be 
found important on an examination of these two 
manuscripts will be duly incorporated in this edition. 
But the manuscripts I have with me are found to be 
sufficient for the edition. 

The edition of the commentary of BharatasvSmin 
is based upon four palm leaf manuscripts in the Adyar 
Library (shelf Nos. XIX. K. 84, XXIV. C. 25, XXV. 
D. 24, XXIII. D. 5) and one Devanagari transcript 
with the shelf No. XXXVI. D. 15. There are other 
manucripts available. But these are quite enough as 
a basis for the edition. I am also making use of the 
manucripts available in Madras and around. 

The name of Madhava is given by Satyavrata 
Samas'ramin as the vivaranakara in his Introduction 
to the Nirukta in Sanskrit added to the fourth volume 
of his edition of the Nirukta in the Bibliotheca Indica 
Series. In the commentary itself it is mentioned as a 
Bhasya (see P. 5, LL. 3 and 21). In the Catalogue of 
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the Manuscripts in the Palace of H. H. the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, Rajendralal Mitra describes the work as a 
dissertation on the Samaveda. 

Little is known of the commentator, his personal- 
ity and his date. His father’s name is NSrayana as 
is given by him in the Introductory portion of the 
commentary (see P. 6, L. 20). The opening stanza 
of the commentary is identical with the mangalas'loka 
in Bana’s Kadambari. Perhaps both Madhava and 
Bana had a common source ; or one utilised the 
Mahgalasdoka of the work of the other. Or perhaps 
the two are identical, Madhava being the real name 
and Bana being the assumed name. There are reasons 
to believe that Bhavabhuti the dramatist and Uijiveka 
the writer on the MimSrpsS are identical. There is 
nothing impossible in the same person being known by 
two names. So far as common Mangalas'lokas are 
concerned, for this also there are instances ; I give the 
following which is found both in the beginning of 
Dandin’s Kavyadars'a and in the commentary on the 
SarvanukramanI by Uvata : 

caturmukhamukhambhojavanaharnsavadhur mama 

manase ramatam nityam sarvas'ukla sarasvati 

Manuscripts of the commentary of Uvata. on the 
Sarvanukraman! are found in the Tanjore Palace 
Library, in the Bharidarkar Institute and in the D.A.V. 
College (Lahore). In the last one the name of Uvata 
appears as the author of the commentary in the 
colophon. In the other two, the name of the author of 
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the commentary is not given. Thus from the identity 
of the mahgalas'loka no conclusion can be drawn. 

The close similarity of the Introductory portion 
of the commentary with the corresponding portion in 
the commentary on the Rgveda by SkandasvSmin 
(edited by me in the Madras University Sanskrit 
Series as No. 8) cannot escape the notice of any one. 
The similarity is in wording, in method and in ideas. 
This close similarity cannot be an accident ; and since 
this commentator mentions the Rgvedabhasya it may 
reasonably be concluded that he is referring to the 
BhSsya of Skandasvamin, though he does not mention 
the name of Skandasvamin. 

Madhava son of VenkatSrya speaks of a Narayaija 
as the collaborator of Skandsvamin in writing the 
Rgvedabhasya ; the passage is : 

skandasvami narayana udgitha iti te kramat 
cakruh sahaikam rgbhasyam padavakyarthago- 
caram 

VIII, iv, 9 (Madras University 

Sanskrit Series No. 2 ) 
One may be tempted to identify this Narayana with 
NarSyana the father of Madhava (whose commentary 
on the Samaveda is now being edited. 

Skandasvamin must be put to about 600 a.d. 
(See my article on the Chronology of the Vedabhasya- 
karas in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 
Vol. X, pp. 261 and 262.) The relation of Madhava 
with Bana, his relation with Skandasvamin and with 
Narayana and the date of Skandasvamin being more or 
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less the date of Bana make it quite possible that Msdhava 
belonged to the school of Skandasv^imin ; he may have 
been his disciple. I leave it as a mere “ may have 
been Nothing more can be said at this age with 
any kind of certainty. 

When we come to Bharatasvamin, the position 
becomes much easier. His father is NSrayaria as is 
mentioned in the eighth stanza in the beginning. He 
wrote the commentary at the time when Ramanatha 
the Hoysla King was reigning, i.e.^ about the year 
1300. He was a native of Srirangam. These two 
latter facts are given in the ninth stanza. 

There is not much difference in text between the 
various manuscripts of the commentary of MSdhava. 
But in the case of the manuscripts of commentary of 
Bharatasvamin, the differences are considerable. I 
print the commentary, constituted from the different 
manuscripts, according to the readings which I consider 
the best. At the end of the book I will give the various 
readings found in the different manuscripts. 

Regarding the division of the text of the Samaveda, 
I have followed the division accepted in the com- 
mentary of Madhava, into six prapathakas, each 
prapaAaka being divided into das'atyas consisting of 
about ten mantras. Bloomfield in his Vedic Con- 
cordance gives the stanzas with continuous numbers 
for the purva and the uttara Srcikas. In order to 
enable the readers to make use of that concordance 
with reference to the text as printed here, I will also 
give a comparative table showing the relation of the 
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numbers used in this edition to the numbers given in 
the Concordance. I am printing the samhita without 
marking the Sama accent, since my purpose is only 
to present the text which forms the basis of the com- 
mentaries. 

Madhava comments only on the purvarcika. The 
commentary of Bharatasvamin continues to portions 
of the uttararcika also. But in this edition I stop with 
the purvarcika. I need not say anything about the 
importance of these two commentaries to students of 
vedic literature. Both of them are earlier than Sayana. 
Bharatasvamin’s date is known and Sayana quotes 
Bharatasvamin. Regarding Madhava, there is no 
evidence by which his date can be fixed. The pro- 
bability is that he is a disciple of Skandasvamin. 
His date and personality must be discussed in greater 
detail and I can do it only after I print the entire 
text of the commentary. I will do so in the Introduc- 
tion which will be published when the commentary 
is completely printed. 

Although I have many manuscripts of the two com- 
mentary, I regret to say that in some places I am not 
quite satisfied with the readings I am printing. What- 
ever improvements I am able to make in the course of 
printing, I will incorporate as an appendix at the end. 


Adyar Library 
1st February, 1938 


C. KUNHAN RAJA 
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^ ^5^: ^ Efftqsr?^ i ®r# i ^ 

qpTi I 

I ®r^: ^qTa[TOT5RJWl5]q^^ Rl%qT3:2f?g: qj^oftsw^q 

fft 1 ^sf4 2r?ifq q^Wsw^ ^ 

sff^q?i& m]^^ q^qm^q; l w^ i 

^fefl '^wqis^qiMq^ 1 q^T i sf^: mmi 
qqtqq^T^ qfqqTqq-q; 3^: ^I^?qqf^qT5[q^ I ^ W^\ 
qqFTTs^oFqTqq; 1 fq 1 ^ fl ^^^^- 

qig^Roi qjdft m s^rq^^qmiqTq; i ^- 

q-qi: qi%qTqq?q: qj^sw^q qf^?RF 

ffir 1 ^sf^ 'qqT3q=qqq^T^^qt q^rft 'qfqqr q1^ qi qii^r 
^oFTfq qqif^ q^qjqq^q: qAqfsw^q q1%- 

q?I-^ 1 t ^ qj q?&oi qj- 

^qf^ q^wiqlq qi ^qi^ q^^ qq qr qq^ i^qi^^: 
qtqq^q fqWq: qfqfq^qr^ i q q srf^Tqr^^ 

q^ftlqq qmq i qftfi^ q 3^: qq^ i 
q^ %q ^ qqqj^fq SqR qqft 3T2TTOTqT-q^q 
qqpq i q4 q^ f^iq^ i W q^qt qqf^ 

#nqt qqft 1 m^K q^q^ i ^ q^iq^ 









I 7%?! iRT^ I af*n%sft 

EffgtrsRi i?jqq«i<i, i n^mi 

^ssaJtftTT^ jwra, TOUM I ^ 

^rar 3n5nf^g^ft^if5TW[i^ii; ?rsft 

EiftuRJRt; nfrn^ I OTft ^alTOTg^: 

I siJW st^JT I 3[^g sftsin sion- 

5?FT I f^2IfIJclferRa?I?|m I ®t1^T>T ^^TR, ??g 3|c>CTf| 
#350511^1 I ^ airaife: I ^«r ^S?ITJ[ 
if^ I ^ ^5IT sptrf^w: aM^?; ®n^5!; 

SRIffiraT! I ??T: I iRs^IfaTO. I ?R gft# 

iraa: I 2i*n^ 15*1^ I OTJnft ffe I 

^ I aat f^sTTO iR guiRTO^uR I gllg- 

I ^1 3,4 TO 

fT f^3(HT^! I fPT IT g;^T\ «5^flRT llTOg 1 iTOl|l 
I# I ‘^RfTfl: amft 1 ai aS3ZR I 

Rk: p. p ftiJ ftj H; I RUftJIT^ W^- 
'nnrilW'aT?!: ?«tI^|iTTTO>T^5nftWITf^ I W iftSR 
mtTOTi^^; ?it ftixiiT; 1 *isrt 

" Ni> \3 ^ “% »• 

a!® I |i3|i3n^|iain)i|ii I pfer totttot; i 

grot I 

aq !alra^*nit RTOiRTsnat 

!Rp& I rPnfeRtliaSTIPtf^ft^TsraRT 3TO: TOT^ta: ^TTHT- 

I iitH! Mw; TOTg5png?fiit ?ipT anpr 







n- ?• \ 


I 3^g=srt 1 aejrftsrftsn^^ i firfSt- 

^iRi ^ '5^lfts>nftg ^ w«T5r ^ij5^ 
l^lft^til: fS^g, ^dftWW, I RWT JtsiTO ^qqiTH’J. I 
ctaftiM'tw I 51^ I =53^ I 3r3 34 

^sagiwTT^iStft: I 5IW wi^norf %n3wt i 

l#q smftteft w*nft 3f^*tis[TPi 1 ^|5^- 
5naT I HT>T 3?I!nft ^ I 34g?I«tFi5[2?Tf5t I 

^ 3^ fRift 'f^ift^nwjfT it 

ffii ^ d 2it I 3 ^ 

1 sisr^n ft3»r: 5itft«i; i gg 

ft^ng^ ad ft^Fst^ar^ i aiftia; 
siT^sTiit Sara 4ki airail^aH^ R3si w 

*H^t5n^ I anfea: ft4 ®ni; f*N 

I w: siTl^staFRir aimwl i 51^13513 wi^nit 
gf^faFF^ I 354 3^)4^, I 5131513; 

mr sitar 1 sr^; 5 ^ ^ ^ffimkr; vrras^^ 1 

5l% ^FFSFT 5F5( ^FT I aafu^FaifealaFnft ?a4«r 1 

;4 a^TJtT ^ 5wt55rftsn: 3 f} ara 5 t ^i^sr 

5Fn5a^ garaat smim^hi: i 

s^i%€t^R5^T: qmftar atsi^ sftai^mggar af^: 
TO RftpTFFSjf a5TORKi4 f^ia. I aaa ?!p aa^a 

saw ftswara gf^sita 'a asi^ «j|5i^l: a®il%r ?RFa- 

Prici I ga 5ca ?Fa4t aar^sft l 



^ ^ n 




vs 


%% 1 

9TqR5R^oTiSi!:^'i:%^ ^^: ii 
qqj^g OT?fTP^^5i5fiT?i5=ii^T^q^q5(t i 
qTurt II 

?Iiq?I]«I'R JPK]^^ II 
??qfg^qOT 1 

i=qit}^s:q f{mn^ Ifq^: II 
§q?i ^Mk %FqTqji^q ^ I 
JTHFqiqfKTq I^RT qKf^:g^ II 

=qqw i?:5#=^d I 

^cq^ qiqqifqf 5T2iqi^q 

sqm qqi^ ^sfi^srrqTq: ii 
qiqqf^iq^^ ^^mqrd q|:^^ I 
i^qiqdf^q?nqi=qmf^i|qji il 
q^qi qRTqoi M qrq^Tqqmnft: i 
mm sqmic^: ll 

?£dt TOT% q?imfd I 
fdq ^ sft’ct q^qr qqi ll 
?Tq^qT^’lgf^3 d^qqqEw: i 
srqq^Fq^^dt qtqT3cq?q?qts?Tqt ?jqiqL ll 
q-q?=qpqnoTi^=3^tq^f^fl:^: i 
9!Tqf^i?3d M qqt |qFq*jf^q: ii 



l\, I, \ 

— ^?nc[— 1 mj ^ i 

P-TT^ mm* ^ ^ i^SiiffT^ qtsqq; 1 

m55qf fcT fiq^t|-^qic;n (I 

9fT?iate 5T SR^f^cT II 

m^^Pi JT fi5=5iMi 1 

m^\ 0 ^8rq^ li 

?r ??fiq?cf 5R^T qwnj^q: ^lf^ ^?T =q 1 
|q ^T| II 

3Tifiqf{T?r m: ’ft i 

f5iqq! II 

3?!^ m>^ 3n^cq^3fe^?:^'\55r -g i 

^ ?gi%; ii 

3T^ w^ <idtqiqT ft^ifcifq^f^: 1 

qg ^ 3i^?[T: ?f |c^=^: II 

3TT ^ I 

TOi%i%ciT. Tmv. ii 

m^: ^iqf^Tfgq^m! f| qfeito || 

3W^TTOr5T^; I 

qtq% qjqf^^iq II 

^qcl qfqqTsisqfeft^sit qqqqJTU^fn^qR 1 ^^TqT =q 
q«fqm3=qi?3q;iT?iqq; i qr^:^qq =q 1 =q 

q5aqiTflmm??qTM l |c^ qfqqiTr^q^OTTqcq?! I 



^ % 

m m i ^ ^f^^ ii 

^K§[T3T^2n^^ I I WTfl | g^T- 

JI=5S>Tft 1 I I I I I 

^ 3ITO: I { ft I 

5FF5r?^ft^o3T: | ®IT|BT 1 I 
^5[Mft??^2JT|T^t I ftw% I ft^?2r4: I W 5?rft^Tft I 

I ^ftft I 2T^S[T^ II 

I: 3ft srmift sqiir^ \ I ^ 

rift5irTftq5T?|?l2FiF?7^FMTft5 1 qOTH: 1 ajJfft: 1 

^rW: (qr ^ ^. |?7Tcq%q^Jil qq=P4ft ^q5# sq^ft^r 

§ST?5^: i 

^FT^T ^fIS[ft?rT (3R. ^<r) 

fft fe ¥I^ft 1 ^sqRT q'SfFlft: ^qrfM: I 

^s^Tsaft: q^fn?i: l^qip?! 2[cadtft I jioth: 

lft I 

(sR. ^ vs^. 

|ft *51 Ji5=5[F^?:5^ 1 ^I'qgq^ft 5q^f|^?rTft 

^q?q%r; 1 sqq^^T^ (qj \. 'i. 6R) ^ 
mH ?qi^T^sf^=qW]ci: I \ ^(qi. 's) 

lft ^\ ^qft^ 1 ^f|ft I m I 1 

^^q3[?2Ti =qT^ ^ | 

^ ^ mmm ^ sqpqfTgqT^sqT^qf^ ftgft- 
(^. ^T. ^ ■^) |ft I 3ft?:g ^qq^q^qraLflcJcqJi II {\) 










I f|^: ftfef: I 1^4: I I: I | 

I ^ I 1 mg^ 5T^ I 

II 


r4 I aq^ ^T I fel*. I 

^t: I ^r^ 5{?t Jl^sq^ II (:^) 

sT-ft ^ |oftq| I II 

I 'Rf^r 2T: ^%T ^ fg ^^fssr^ l 

3# I loftJTl ^]^m\ i i ^ 

ffir I m ^ 1 I 

I M I i ft^- 

armt^: i i ^hw i 

1^: ^JTar^fr; 1 i^^rfoi Wi ^ H 


af# m I ^c%ai I 1 I 

1 d^K 1 1 I 

1 ^T I =ff ?2? ^ 10TtF% 1^ 

w=^: I I ^ ^tT ^T I i^Trfot ^ H (\) 



T 1 5 ^: ^ 3 ti ^5 I 





^ <] 


n 


I 2?|«r I 

1 T^: 5#^^: 1 | 

%^‘ I I ^ftq W[\ I ’^5T?2r^t 

I I 5[f^oi \ 

I 1 ftqF^T^TT I I 

%fH'^k I f^ft^2TT I #2TTf^T^ W- I 

I I 3TI|^: T^^?^^T |^: 

11 


15(Tf&T I TO^5RRI?^1 

I w I i i 

l gq 9TT?q?T: qq=q:^(qT. ^ <i:) ^f^T q=qf%[ 

(qj ^v9o) !3q5qq: I ^q: 5 is^; 1 

^q?qqT ^g^T l qq^: ^Fgj^qiqotr fqg^R ^qfq^ ^q?=^fc! I ^gRT 
mBB. I ^fq^: q5iriTt?:i|e(: i 1 

II (^) 

^5^ T%ft^ I ?T II 

snH 1 qg fkm^ i q: i q|q=qqfq3[- 

i rt srfqft^qT#?^ l 

1 q^iqq 1 w^m 1 qlq^^FT- 

q-qRftRq: I 1 M ^T^q^qqq^'qqgwR'qq^ i 

f% qi| 1 ^qg^qq^q^qq: i i 

gq: l B=S^^ \ ftqfqq 1 q^T qqs?f^qq ft# 

^ qgfeq^: I m f^qq e^^^qjq^qqft# ft#tlq5q=qq^q 







u 

^ I \ ^ \ I 

^ST^'T^^RT^'T^T^f^T: 1 3T?^Rte I m] 

5IT I I I 

I fNllft^^T^: II 

m ^5fRT qsiFiHRT ^T i ^ ^ I i 

3I^f^4fTl^qflT ( ^rflif^friq ^T{^ I I f^^^^ g|3:^q 

f^qR 1 1 ?:q 5q I 3qft§i|q=qTd w ^qqrqlq: i vaf^ \ 

^q#rR,i fi^qi q^RrqqTiqRiq =q ^qni |f% x^f^- 

egqqT 11 (^) 

^ 3{ft qifl I ^ ^ II 

STH I q: WTJj; l | srS l R^ft: 

qifkft^'qqi I %: 1 ew^qf^qr^^: i qifl i x^xxxk. \ 

Rq^T: I STHRI: | ^Rq^^: I 

qij^: #q^; | ^ ^^fq ^ 1 ^q: |s: 1 

Rfsq^ I qqq^T^qq: 1! 

cq q: sRqiq; i qiH w i I: ar^ i qmqi- 

G!;i#i: I fq^?q ?rq^lcl 1 a^il^j^is?:: #f^q: | 

mxxM - 1 arfiq^?^ 1 ^ ^ I sqiq: I qfsq^ i 

qi fl3^ |q: qFfiq; qifl t s^qqi qcq^fe q^pqq sqcqqici qgt | 

fsq q i qiil il (^) 

qrf % ^qif^ ^sq f^: | n 

©1^ ^ 



?• ?• <^1 




^ M I ^^TfoT 1 ^ ^ I 3iJ r^m 

W^k I I^T: ^r^y. 1 I 

^N: I ^^€\: I | I 

II 

<^rf ^Trrpsgy \ qicCi^oit 1 m]^ ^^rft^qq: I 

^Xl ^ 1 rqq^q97q: i sirq^r ^ ffq qgsqq 1 ^rq^^Xl 

!Fgdtfl^ ! aiqTf&i 1 I ^c^T ^ ^qm: 

q ! «iq 3 fjT^q i ^ I qrq: i |qn fq^: ^fm 

gF^r?g?q: I g^^rqf | qj frj?:: (^. q|. 

ffq ®q\q^J^ 1 3Tgqf \ %m: 1 qfqR?|fq: 

qq% qq^q |1 (vs) 

3TT ^ q^ qqt qqg[ i 3^% ^ n 

q^q^T^q; I qqX^qr^qi^q q^qfq- 

qsq: 1 q^«r q-qqiq: i srifts^^^q I q^ qwT^’ifq: i 
^ qq 1 qq: I %q ^qfeqR i w^ ^ftiqqi^q =q i 

qjq gqq^qR i i qq=rTl%OT^T^iL i i i 

1%=ss»5^: q^^qq; I q| fqgf^q qq ^t: q qq^q: ^ l 
q^q^wH I sqqqqfq qiqqtq; i %q sq^jqqq i 

I qq: I srq qr! qjm f^r( qr^qq: ii 

qqil;fq q^qqqqq^^qq i m^^, ^iws^ ^leqfq i 
^ qq 1 qq: qq^iqi^q; i q^qiliq qqq^q i qq^qiqLcqcqqTqTqii 









1 hht (qi. ^ 

1 I P^^: 1 fq^T 

^g^qi ffe 3T5r 1 I 31^ cqj qJW^ 3?^ 1 P\11 

cq^q ^^\ f^=5^lfq II (C) 


sfq TOft^T qT3: TO# I ^ ^^tjtto '^T^ rqf 

=q mfif: 1 ^5 =s3t^ 1 I 31^ 1 it I 

qT?T 1 TOft^Tci;! ®if^??[53[«r (qi. t 9. 

<^q) f# q;fe=q#q: qi^'ijcT: i s{sr^? 

I i 1 qq^WR I w 1 

1 ft^fq I qTO: I i tooi%- 

qxq^ =qiq ^isqq; i i 

qm^iq; ii 


cqt t ^ 1 g'sqiUc]^ sTF^ftajTci 1 g^q^qorfeq^ i 

q^j:qqf5qT5:€R: | \ f^q5=q^ 1 ^ ^l^iqiTcI 1 

qi^: fqqfeqiT^ i ft ftsft l q^Tqto® 

l^^qqiqq^ ^T II (^) 


3# f^q^T q| I ^ irRr # II 



^ ftqwqq^ i fqqr- 


1 f% 1 ^Tq«q!^ ^5%#: I TOT !qiqq | ## 

I q| TOT^ qi^q^q w. i 







I I I I 

srftr JT^fftr l I ^ TT555 It|s[ 

5(td I ft cffi I sit 1 wft 3:^TO %52T^: II 

I: 3T?i I ^T H5[ 9nis; 1 

|q|t^: s?3[% (^. <r. ^vo I ^ 

I ^^€l^: I ^ ^T c4 ff*. 9^5?Fii^l ^ 

qqimFr i ft ^ I nm\^ m]^ ^mA 
^wiW {\°) 

sTSffl^ I 


m sit^ii^ qqfti k^ w^*. 1 3!%ft5rqtq' n 

^T I STfT:' I fftft m^\ 1 
I ^ I I 

I 3T& l^J^^ I 1 ^5T ff^ si55;fH 1 ^^rftsT 

=^3^ I I I ^ 1 

“^q^rfq ^HTST: ^1: I ??I|?i; i 

TO2T 1 11 

ft^qr grifitc^ 5Rfq; ] ^^: ^5f?^ | J^ft ct^lftft I 
1 W^' 1 ^ I ^5!^ 1 

^TT I ft 9# ^ 1 ^1*1 1 

1 9Pr% ^isr^ 1 9sift?;f^m^?:Tkft5(Ji i m dft ii (0 



I 1^ I I sfp=^5rft5[%^5r=5rw 

^ I I I ^ \ %3r f^jrfq 

1 fe f A r^w ^n w\^ I ^ 

f^^3:T: 1 ^ I I f%t 

I ®FT?^ I 2?f^g I 

I wf^: sr?iTO^?rf I ?rt‘2rfr3^%5Rf[ft5[5^^i3^%[- 

I WTft 5f5E!TOFft^2I^: I -pI^T ^f^- 

qT=^ 11 

1 ^ e5?d qsrrnrfirnq: i i 

^Rf SfRTOghll. 1 57f^g q|cl^lJ^^l 

qsR^il 3Tg\siqi^q: ^w. ^ m 

|jqf^ 1 ^'^^i 37Tffq3=q gsrftsr i 

^JTff?! f| g-qq^Rlf^ 1 f|5RT5II^ ^]^V, 1 1 

^^\^ ^1 ^ qif^^icT (^. 3. ■^. «) ^fd 1 

3?^: ^f^io^q5=5qif^ 1 gs?! R JRpT: 1 

fid did sRf^qq cqj#q€^q^: i 
^ q^i^ ^flT =qTf^ dt II 

%. H- ^ ^. 

ird I q ffd qsR5F5q=qq^- ^dt^RpR^q ^m: 1 cqfFIRq: I I: 
q^fmq 1 f^ro II (^) 




II 





^ «] 




^T I 

^fjI?2T: 1 ^T: | ^^T^T: I I 

I m\ mi ^v. Pr: i 

1 \1^^€\i ^5??^ |c2T^; I ft ^g[^; I 

^■FT?:2?f:g:?ni, I JTT: ^T: I 

3?r|ft^T ^T: 1 ^^^ I ft 5rft’cq?n^ 5r|^\ 

^RF^ I I 5fRl: I STTS^^RT I JTft 

JT?3- ^ 1 I 5^51=^: I 

5€9=52I^ I I S% |R^: I ^l^m^ 



Rii^: ^^^l 1 m ^^** ^ 53 ^: ^cjn: i 

1 ^^s: (qr. rt 

cqiq: 1 5 imq: gqqfq I ^^gq^R: I 

qi 3-qf^ (qT. ^ ^o^) 1 ^ 3[i% grq^qq: | |^fq 

fqsR: 1 qT%?fft Pig% q™ RR II (^) 




I 3 ^R 2 Rqq 3 ?: Rqql^qRqftq RFT^qft- 
qsq: I ^qi ^qiR, i | i ^iRiq'^qq: i ^qiqR: i 

qftft ^ftqfq 1 q^qr srm^ftqT i m ftq ^f^qi 
qqT^qFs»Tqqfq q d^rq^qi i q^q | %Tq^: i 
#q ^q^ftqi qq ^^s^qftqftqr^: i fqqi mi q^qi i qq: i 



^31%=^: I I 1 

mf^ ^Jl=5ST’it II 

%^tW Fifs^psa: I ®n | c^t 

c^iJjL i I: I 51^57*11 1: u^: i OT 

I I I wr. ?itfi i 

m 3 I I ^ ?ifr: 1 ^^il 

l I (^1. ^.\.\\-\) 

w. 1 1??^: I 5T ^nf% | 

^c[?§ (qi vs. ^ 9^) OTl 3 ^q^q=qq?q 

11 (h) 

MM I II 

^q-.^tq^T^ 1 ^qfqiTffqN# 1 3#: iq:^qiqT=q 1 

1 ^T ft qs^q: 1 ^ q q^T=q i qft ^ift qq 
I ^ I I ^T 

^ft: I qj q: OT ^qqft qr ^q: i 
q^qfqq | ^<T^q | q^F#q: ^rq^q ftfq^ ^T^Tlft I 
qi^ 1 sfqqT ftq^ sqiHiMq^ ^\ m ^ 

qig: ^ |I% q^qjq^ qisT^ qi^T qr^qiq^RqTq: ^qfti q 
^«=qqTq. q^d^qqfsfq sqieqq q^ft q^q^ i q^fft- 

M: 1 f% qq: I I fttM q^cq^gffq | qffqjq 
qn^qrftqrsqk i ^qq i qqiq i ^qi 

rtsr3^?Tt?ffTij^ ^ft'^qjq w I q^qtq f^qft sp?qRwq: 









1 I 1 f ^ i ft i 

WTft^: w^ik 11 


^:^q: 1 1 

?^raT 1 1 I: ?dtcl: I 9fTiffR; m 

|f^e4 ^=^4 1 1 

1 life4: 1 1 4\c^qT t4=mr ^§44 “=^34! 1 

f4^: 1 ?^5i4tqT?T I ft m 

I B^A W d^qqm 1 

^sftift^q^ 1 ^sricfici I qqdqlq: qqq^q 

\.\, ^ \) ifq qft(tqqi q^qfe i ?qftqi q#q»ii 

I ^ fqf^fe flSfq BJB\^ q^T^qi^BT^OTT 

ai?:qqici:qgHqiftfcqq il (\) 

qft ^4 =qT55q^:q^ ST 15^ I ST^TiT n^ II 

I qjqqq=q4tq: i cwq: 

q=E^5[qqk: i q=5Sio3[^^«r qt^qj^q^# q=5^5^s^qTiioq: i 

VO 

qtsqqwft: qqjftq^ q^: q qft i =^14 ?ftqq^ l ^r^q^q; i 
ftftqiq 1 3Trq[sS[qTq ^ 1 i sr^q^ qqj^T- 

|q& qqr i fi^qi q^ft: q| | ^ ^nqH ii 

1 |qqTfjqqi^1[ l 5rf|?q I m. \ 9^=s-3s?: 3 = 3 ^ 

sqqqk: 1 q: qq^iqq;: qq, 1 qiq #qqq I ^«qt q|RL 1 
qi^Td^qi qqr f^q^ qqift q# ftqi 1 sq?:^f|qiqri4 1 

qfn4 qqiq: ^qq^q^qjpr 1 

qf^ ^ ^^q q^FHT^ qqtsqq: 11 q. <\. 



Ro 

^ I I ! ^1=5^ 1 #-7Tq 

qm I q|q% qqJq'q 3!iT|q^ l 3im % \^ \\ (r) 

3T*q ff ^ srft I ^5rT51fciq^*^qT^ || 

l?r:qlq^qpl»5^ \ m ^ \ ^qftHT^q^^^qT^q- 

Jn#T: I I ^T qR5R I ^5?isi^q: I I 

f=5^F ift qm^q; i ^ qqtft: 1 

^r^q?5(tei^R. i sr^q^ q^rrm^ ll 


iq:qtq: 1 ssTJg q sprjqfqq 1 m 1 qT^?d 1 

qqiilqf^ qiu Rq qi^i; l qqi^iqf \ ^mk- 

^ 3P(feq?q ^mi I ^ I qfl; s^f^qiqq- 
?g?^: immi gq^4 %%q (qi. ^. «. y qi^ q^^q: i 
q^qg 1 ^iqw ^q: l ^ ^rqqirq cqR I q^f^i; 
*mmh ^niqjq |cq?qq: i ^TqRi?qqLl ’asf^t^qqjq! i ?ipq?1tqiiqR, i 
qfRiR I q^q^ q^qi: i ^^qq;q$ qqtfii: 

qpqrql: ll (vs) 





I ^l^gqq: m ^i: q^ft: qqr =q 
q?n q ^fjiqiq^ anfqft q^qfq ^ i 

qfiT<q I qjlqqiR, i ^s^qi^ i r^q^^qiqH i qq fqqra> 
q^ ?f I q ^^qi^TRR i sr^^ftqrftqRrft^q^: i 

%n^qT qq ftqqRr i srqqr 
\ qq q^qrqTT 9mf^ w 









1 9Trf^W^fI ^ ^ mf^: 

I w ^qfeq: 3Pn|q^^ mi ^ \ if% i 

3#i tpfff^?[ 3TT|qif^i r 1 

?jq ^f!i I 


^ ^5^ 3iqr f^sqr sq^^Tgisq} 1 

(5fS. t. ?o. R<^. ^) 


lf^ 1 m 1 5qFi?rf^?:Hf?:; ^g^*. n (^) 
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X^: ^[sr^t: ^i=0 II 

1 I: 5Rf^5r: i 

(^. ^ «^) ^OT ?{Sq?I355^^^;i^q ^qi- 

I TOsq qR=g^ I P{^i I it^it irir 

I ’H'Tfl qsiTOlI'^ I toi^qjftqiq^ f^f^ 

I p-: fswr: | ^ ^^ I eqf ^qicq^ 

^71 ^^%?n I 

%f^: 3T?^: (qi. {, ^«k) 

^ rw. I w I^t: q^ ft. ^t. ^ H<r.) 

|f!T q^aT^uiR,! qsqq*. 1 

l^iqi: q^ ^ 4^^: I ^^oT qft^^ I 

1 m ^ ^sq q^^ q^jqft: wi \ \ 

q^iqR 1 q^i: Jjfi: i 1 ft- \ °%) 

f?n^qT q^q^rq: II (0 

sp;3t q ^ q^ q j m II 


3q^5W sii^ 1 ft5r; >3J*f; I 5!l, ffii qi^'ijot; | 


5W#I?n^: I TOW I 






I 




1 I I 

I 1^4 m^\ I ^=s2r^ i ?r ^ TOm^ft 

1 1 2(: TO^ ^jpf\ 

jf ®i;lrfe ^ I 1 ^ «TT^ I 

1 ^^T: I ^.q>lfl^T \ ’T^^T ^ I 

STSft^TJI^ I 9#^ 2?sas^5g;f2r ^- 

I T^£l^.5^^2fT^ I I #2?^: I 

sTTfiisw 5[fi% t 1 I mi 1 

I f[f| I 5^4 1 I 
^f^4?TC2T??[5{ 1 #1%^^: 11 

^]^^ 1 1 1 
OT5Eq gf^j^r: I tMi 1 ^ ^ qK9i:q: I #-■ 

^orfl^^Fi: m^mi 1 ni 9qfj?l: 1 ^ ^ ^3- 

I mg i sTJ^rfa^l 3T?:aft i 

1 qc[ qm 1 q;?i?i. I ^ I |i^ iii3T: I 

1 m fife i ^ 

qsiqj^nTOi %s^l %3r?cffq (qi. 

8. ^8) ^qTS'g'fqq: i (qi. \ . ^8) 

# feq: ^T^?i I # it s: I qit: efi: % 

(qr. <^. ^. 80 I ^i^^q^qqi: (qi. 3. \^) |fq 

?TSfii^ ^ml: I ^q: q^^q^s (qj. 8. ^'s) |fq I^rr- 
^q: i q# qqajcl |fq ?^qM: II (H) 


=qT^ II 



I lO ^ I ^ %TW I w- 
^<^ \ I ^ fi% 'TT^'iJOT: WTfr^T^?5^ | 

«T#^?r 1 I ^ 3^: I 

I I srRfrftrft i 

I I =^T^: 1 

■ppr: I ip S^T: ft^T: I I «T?^ I | 

TOT^^n?; I l ^W{1 

1 qf^^r i ii 

I 3TTfgs# ^?=«TRTcI ^?IF^^TqOTci ^1 
mw. ^P4H m\^ qjRqci^n ^4 i ^sa^su^^r sqj^^iq^ i 
^4 qr ^ ^ sqi^^qi^qL I 

g: ^ 5^:11: 1 cjdt^q \ 

#T5g5q 1 m^: cqq 1 I =qT^: I 

Q;f^ I fqq^ qf^ ! q?:^ ^8 I ^qtfefq i 

5ffT|q4t4 f^«?^: c4 ^fm^ fsqqil:^ 

mf^ ll (\) 

^ ^^J I 

m sRft^^ ^ m fm ^ ^ II 

i f4 ^fT[4 ^5n5[ i i ^’ri^ 

TOft^n^i ^T i §5^^ =q^«4f i ^rT^ftsi- 

^qT5^f4^^: I 4Tf|?n l JI|fe5[ m^A'. \ 3F^oq^«r 
5[I5?T: I TO n^T2?f^ I I TO^TO1 ^cIc[T- 

’^mk 1 I q?T ft I ft^sd i 



5lfIT rrft: 1 I w m\ I 

^rwTft^^r^: I I I 3T& 1. 1 

f1% I JTT fkm \ i 

TTT flftl'^JT: I ^ II 

f C^: I 1 i srt^ 

%qTq I si^^!£Riq i ^■^^^] \ P4f^i^ i ^^^] i^: 

^f^q^iTOl:^: I qi^iq: i 

qqf^; q^ST qf^: I I s^w^t^rq! 

BmK I mfim] 1 ^q: qi^: q?i8tf^=3%: 1 1; ^q 

Bf^ 1 qq qi Rqw q fl^w 11 («) 

fMt ^ ^T^iqpq^ I 

q^ft ^5fqf^ 5RFrmm5(: m ii 

i qqjq^ft^q^: i %: i 

q;qR ^r^qfq qi i ^l^sqT: i ^Mq*. ^qlft ^^qi 

1 %^mk. arflrq; | ql I ^stt^ i 

sn f^qq i ^^riq^L i qf§[FRqq: i ^ qj"^ 

I qiRT^T e’^qqt^^TTq b^^^ qi i ^rf^^sn- 

I ^qiqT qsrTnqqs^sqTOTTq; i ^ bb , i ^^imsq^q q^qi- 

(qj. s,. t \\) ffe ^TM^rT^jq: i ^req'tq f|#n^ 

^gsqj I STT^q^q \ B^ 

^fts^qr I ^qi: (qi. qi. ^) 










I 1 ^^T: H 


g^rf^ST^: 1 \ fM^ %i\^^ 1 ^ 

mfm ?f^45m: I %^w I 3T^ q| I 

mK\ 3!n qi^or: qr i ^ i 

qf J3; I w^^ icq^j^R i ipq ^^i i 

^ 1 qi^?T]f?m (qi. \. %\) ^mh 

I 9qm?i^5^ci: HHF^qiq=qq??q l q; 

1 9^qfq 1 qiq TOq ifq i 

qq ^t: i scfT?qFn#it li qiqq. l ssn^^qr^ ^rt 

=qq^ ^qiq: (I. R. S- ^) ^ fqqqjj^^q II (^) 

ft ^qr: i 

i ^T Pk: ip^ ^ ftfer^ f^*qT n 

I ^qq?q ^^qi^T^q w^^- 

ftqsq: 1 i ^wm ^ i im: I q ^T pR ^ 
q^jq^'sS'Sq^ 1^ q^HTf^^oft q=og;5^SsqT|^5q: | 
qq: ^q|l: I | STSf | feqqrq fq-^q qftqqjq: 


- 1 qsqq^q I ft q^qq?q: i qiq^qfeqq, i 

% jqlsqq^^: i \ ^qj; i fftqt qr^^qiq ^q^as^qiq 

q^ft^qqRT I ^q sqfeqq^q: i \ q 1 

®nq ift qqqKiqqq ft^jqpqq^q ^qft qisq^ i q??isq 
qqfeT^qT^Tfwi#r: i siiq fq i qqq^ i \ 
qqfq l m %ft-qqqiqq: ^qq^Tg:|q^ ^sqq;q: 



3EWW 


^ . vs. >9j 




ggg, SH 5S5sra^; | 3 3T fiR: il^Pt: I I ST^ Wl- 

5#IT5|p^?t ^ 1 #S: flTOWfJratfjR; 

5Ri3^ftai I >i5rpfPa i aa #a5; i 

g^sft 3^^ 3isa; I 3qf%>3: I sqffESw lai^; 1 1 jJii 
TO 1 I ^ a sifa ^ ft^TO: I a'^aa | 

ftiro 1 w gaaTTOSW; i 3=ea^ l snfa a ar^i; i sti^-. 
a^taaj^r: l 'Rt^ awisffa; i a^m^fta ®t^T: i a«n 
asaw# 3r>sn: siagaa=ES^ ag^rossw lai^: ii 

•v 


^5T^q?c( 1^}^ ^=#fR i 

c^ci 1 I ^ k : I 

^ 1 t ^Tqt ?f q^pq ^glcl ?c|qqT 1 SffTq |fcl Mqiqi: 
^qi^r q^qiqi: 1 srq ^qi qq^PT 1 H c^l 

1 Tm: ^m: \ 32°tt^: Mfq ^q *1t: ifq 1 ^gm: 

1 qT5fqf^q qi^ qf^q fiql^q I q 

pqiqfqq 1 mv. 1 ^ 1 (qi. 

^ I qi^f^ qqfif#q ^ qf 1 1 ^qqr^*. 
5^1^: qjcq^ ^fq i^qqi^: I q^: prqqgw^ fqf|q: 

3iiq[q?7q: 1 qqjRp7 fl?q II (^) 


TO ^ ^ ftait d^: i 

3?^ aaf^i%TOft;^awwia% fi^a^ ii 

ara^t^ i to fatagaro!: fg^sift^naa#! aroro- 
ftaro: I a; i a|aaafta ^aaaaa sssaa i sw. 
TOira fTOa, i atsw aiw i a^^awraa, i aiWsft: 



1 l^^rsfq Trfe^^oT^ i 

?r^frmTq|TrT^ ^ l ft^R sniTefRR I 

^TFRR I ?IT5ni^: 1 ?IT5[TSM?r|oi 

qi^sn?n^ I ^%RT 2?si5[R 1 5^1 RT^ ^inM- 

53[R RT^ 5r[f^^^DTt=E^5g;Tc]^ 1 ^^Tc][ I %^5IT5r1%- 

Wl I 2rR^fe5^0T^5^^ 1 

JTmR I ^3^ I I 3T# STMff: qT5RT§ 

i 3lTft9?c5rff I %?T I 11 

|q 1 1 sETTfgs^ 1 g; 

I mm fqi^qR i i 

nsfr^qs^ooTii^ (^. ^. ^ ^ <') 

^ ^ d^qJTlot ^q-d 37to;i i\m ^qi- 

qR 1 5a[??q4 mH l ^frRq^ qRqfd ^fqqf 

I 1 sqmfq^ i ik^ \ d?:^!: 

qi ^q-g: i fl^qq^q 

9^q% ^wq qqoriq qi ^fqqr i 

3^R 1 ^iqqiqR 1 i ^ 

qi^toq*. ^Iq^q^^qiqr^ i q^q 9^ ^q: qq} 

^sqftlti sqj^^qq: i %fH il (vs) 

^ ;wrf*t^ st^Nwp #? I 
’EHTsi II 

^Rigpnl'j, I i «ft;| l 

I Tt^n ^•. I ^Sft gro |j!f^; I 









im 1 I 1 ^■feftf: I 

ffil I I I ^^^ TO 9^ 

^TT 1 1 l^?r 1 4 =^ JT^; ^^v. I 

|s4ft: 1 I ^ \ 

flTOT* I I 3^m=E^SG[^3T 

g^: ^=5^ I ^ ®I1 I ^TT 

3T^it4t^T^T^5T 1 3lp9: I 3 t 4 5[Sffr9^9: I 

^TO9 1 sQ^2ig[ (1 


^^m: I 9fri^; i im I m: i 

m I 1 ^^^^\ g^ip ^i^fd 

1^5=1 I fid dmi:: sRflqsr: i ^sq: i |g-^ 

1 dTOiRTfi: 4te: 1 m 1 

1 3TT 1 ^i: ^fjfi: mw m ^ 1 

I 1 \ H ^iPfiClf^eR: 

II (^) 

^ %5?IT f PT I 

1 ^^^rqgq^qf ^n^tcZTTTOdfi 
I %g?fT #?T Sl^ldfl ^<JTT 5fT I 9f^T ’Tf^T I 
si^Tlf^ 1 1 ®nTO: ^TOft^s^T: 1 

^ 3^1: 5lft 21# I I fr^t ^TTO^sqt: # t 

^^5#: 1 :j=5qd I l^^T: ^%T I «mk4tfir ^ 



#fcf I f^: 1 \ 

^m. I 1 ^^^\ 

I ^ STT^rj 3^4 1 ^qj- 

I m qq ^^qjsq^ i 

1 qftq: qfR I ^^^ li 

fli^n: rqis: i mf^ qi^^n i i 

3TT ^"11^ 1 im: qfer I mh 

?f^45^ 1 f^: 5q?gft2c[^q ! tm qq 1 ^^- 

j=mci I ^mn 1 sq^r?TOw i ^qqr ^Pm teq i 

1 q^^qffnqiqijfr ^q ssqqf^ 1 giqt ;3q^ ^q^=qFr I 

qqg ll^^q: i qf# (I (^) 

3Tp?i^ mm, I 

^ q^qftq^isi^ II 

1 q<: 1 m q^qq^^q- 

I I qr i 

1 wp^'. 1 i mim 

4q^ q; 1^=^^ I q 1 

^qr l^Rqt ^qq i 5^qT^ fjq'kr i 

l^=5pT 1 i^qxqjq^^q: I ^qq sqqiqqq 1 qj'kqrq^ i 

^ sqqftA 4 qqq^ q i q 
qqqR’i^q ^fqqq;i q^mq^iOT 

^^rrrwqK^ il 





n 




? 5 !«Tqsqfi 3 ^'^^ 15 r^^Ji 1 ^ ^i: Pis'll 1 %fh 

qi ^m] I q$ ^ |f^ ^^^ 3 Ti|^rafq ^lo^^^^J■^ i 

f| m =q (qi. c:. ^ ^^0 i qq 

2i;q qi qi^fq^qurq: i i c^qicl^lpqqq: w\\r^ 

1 3Ttcrqifl?fqrqfif^qq i =5qirc[^ I 

qqi^'q ^-gq ^iq: l ^ \ ^sfq q^q?d qr i 

qf qfq qffDlt \ \ qsq^qf^cfiqq: ^^crIcC 

m4 ^qr^r?: I II (? o) 


srqrr^ Wf^T I 


3 T%qfirt w{\^ ^f^ i 

q|T qqqrif^fT^lT: ^ II 

i i i 

ft I qt^sqq; | WT^ q 1 ^ 

1 1 ?rft-q^q i q^iqi qqqTqq^cqx- 

m\ I qdV^qqsqwft^q^q ^^qTqftqsq: i ^ i 

1 ^gftq ^Tqq! i i qf^ 

qft I f^q^: 1 q q|T fq q^pq 

sq qftq: i qqqiq; i ftq'tlq^qqqftq q^^^q^qqq^q 

i qqqjqi: i qq^iq c^qq: i ^ftriM: i 



[?. I 

^55^5 I I 3?tgjct |3I^: I sqicg- 

I I 51# I ^ Jiarf## ^ I iteS- 

Ttftsiq; I I STES II 


|6t^ 51?^ I I gife; gftsn ^iftfe: 1 

3 i^Hi qsmiEiniflL I ^gteradt antTES^K i 3^51 nfe 3 «i;^|r 1 
q|i: n?i?ci p laaiM niSff«F3: 1 

aa^N 1 am: ^aa: sin: 1 En:m?aft^n |. 31=53! aift 1 aifii- 
g?ai: II (0 

>1 W ftqW 3^ I 

;i# f¥ «IT ^ II 

a#: snfq, 1 a^wfecq:; 1 55;; 1 

Jisi^?a=a#? ^cfi^a;a=aEiR 5511% 5E5JR I 3 a sM #3 I 
ET a#iT^3 I #h: 1 sm;a<5 , 1 Manq. 1 
?fa #m 1 #??nfti5a5a3 1 ^aai^nr: ai^ft- 

3153, 1 5§: I 3#T3p3#3 aaTOpaW 531% 3HE33 I 
J^: 351: I 3135 3335 3lft3 I 35t iSI3351TO: I 53H f35!I5- 
1%ai53: 1 33^3 Jftf%: 53fM3; 5W%«r mf333?5l3 I 3iT?5f- 
3# I 331 333# 1 f33 3513, I 31: 1 331333^3 3|3=3353 
531% 5S533. 1 3l1#3: I S533E3 |13^: I 3%33i 335ft % 
^ftft; snf#51: %3 33# ft3 5553353: I 3m% I 

5fe3S |fefS315STa333f5, 1 33153 33ftH1p31513^331#t: I 
3I513'131# #1% 33>I # 3K<B31; 1 f% g5l%3 3?i 









5555?^?^: I 3-=5q^ 1 1 I m}f¥ 

^^ofT I ^|or ^f|g[t mi ^5?^q?af: I 

I I qqfl q^q 

H 


^Rfq: I q^: ^cqi^^iq s^g^^cqiq qwq^ERio^qj^ I 
q^: qq=3S5 ^qq^sg; s^fq |- i ;qq?q ?:8^:q^qHl 
fq^qf f^qTori I ’fi: I ’ij 1^ 1 ^vki I g’[i 

5fni:=ctoTR I qKfqqi?:*!, i \ qq?q M ^qq[ ^k 

I q^ft^ ^q?=q: I qqi qqq'tq i 

f R?q^ ^Rq^qi^ fR^ fe^jqqqq: i ^fq 3?;^qT|qq]frsfq ^^^\^^: I 
qqqr ERq^q ^q I ^cq^qi ^wm qiqq^qFftqj i qq qW 
3?fe=qq q?q q: | Rjq qjqqRqW I qi: (q^f| q^J^T: I 
?=qtq: II (^) 

^ 3T5^ra5ra ^ 3T?q%^ 1 

tipn 3Tsr% ^ II 

P3IS^: as«KM*lk; 1 ^^1 era I apjq I ft etg; I 

I ra^ra ^ I ^k%4tfJik%raraR ^irag- 

^Ti|qq=qq: i ^f|qq i ^ qq i ®r?qr| i ft qq; i 
qrq^q^q^q i snftq^ f| q^qRq^ w qqfq i qqqi^- 
qqq^«j ^f|qq^ I ^ I ^ srftq?R^|q^ ^ ^ ^ 

^qfqi% I ftq fq^^^ ^ srft ftq^ 

I 3{fq ^^q qqft | 



^ srft I 2I8IT iElfelM *I5|^^: I ft ^ 

ft'ar t I ft5tsg^?I55RmS[ I ft^T«r | JWT: itfT; I 3151ft 
iiTO "ii^Rift I i ag^w gi i 

sftjF ?! 3g%=i agn; ^rr; i a^ 

otW I R>?RaL I 3Rt^ ?1 I 5I5T 5E5in>ift 1 ^ 

W^H I I I If I lift: fftgfta. I ®i?g 1 3181^ ^ 

fia ^iagon ^sit i nft: ff i fg at isrtaa 

Cl C 

II 

tor: 1 m ^ 3?FqcT 2R|: f^E[^ i 

qsi5;ftqjT I qfsi: I mw^A m\%n I 

qqRf I ^ <R-q^i: feiT I fA%^ T^^^^ qqci: ! qsT 
I aTlf|q^ I gsfi ^m Q:^c£rfl I 

qsFftq ^A q£f^ 1 ^A to: I Am 

^ I qqlxK mmJ 15R ^ ^ ^ 

ailTO qi ^ aT|^ eRquft 1 (fq \'^) 1 

■^q ?q]% cqJ^. 1 qiqi: sifTqifq I 1 1 

si'^iq^L 1 q§[T q.^]iJil: i ^f^ i aq^g.qfsq^ 

1 % I ^ 9;.^^ II (^) 

nt: ^*q^4 lOT^TR 5B1"4 I 

fkm\^ m ^ pfii%q^ ii 

I I I 1 I 2^- 

1 I ^ ^qft qj^FT | q^ qj^ffoi 

^53W^i qi^ 









I I sfsr^T 

^ ^ I 5ipt 1 ^Tm \ 

I I =^ ^ I 3T>: I 

^PT^ I I ^^^4 3if^??r^5r i w 55i4 
I I^TTOH JT?r5F[T I I 31^ 

I ft ^m: g5- 1 ^ 'T^m- 

g=sg;5G[5^^=s^ss[^2IP3?r^R: l I ?r: | ^g: 

3^: I ^5r«r I ^T^: %: I I tel^T 

I wi^oT \ 

3^ ^TT ^ 1 rrft: ^TgSf^Tftiq^T I ^ ^T5f3 I 

31^ I 3i^EJ!lHP5q;ft^?^4: H 

f^^<5Tf45i; i 3i5i cfi 1 I; 311^ ^l^ifluR I 
i^'. sr4 I w> 1 i?i4: 1 ^fk i 

TTt: Ji^K 1 I 1 imm 

nwi I wx I ^qici ^ 3 ?mi i ?r: 1 3 ^: i a^F?:- 

^5=^hI: 3: 1 ^4t^^?rq: | 1 

(m \, lo^-’^) iTu ?ir^=4f4t 1 fiMi t I: 

m ^T sTfe I % c^^qi I | ^ ^cig | 31 ?^ 

3T^=in5 II (8) 


ST ^ 5imt I 

Q 

3[^ ^T^T ^^if^ 5RT ^ ^ II 


I wl^: ^8Tzri% 1 ^ s^fT^q 

3n|raT I ^Mm^r 1 ^. { I qq: 



^0 


m I cW I iTfajT; I 

qsmms'RRL Rf% R; ?R?n i flHft Jr^sfli i « 

3R; €1^ I I 3Kti I 3m> RR ^tsqi ftRS: 

3RlftRI^: I R^RftlcR^: I 5I5r ff ftR^ft | 1% ^ 

RSRi: I Ml «W«*lfa=Pl I R: Wfl I TO 

?W?M: I ’Ml I RjM- 

TO; I TO I I # I rM SRnfR 1 RIRT 

Mst I toMotto. 1 rM ?MRi"rpiM i nft- 

M I I I R:J5I; I irMr TO! I R^ 

SR’ffa; riMi nai I i afMiRr ^ n 

R?elsi: I rrs^i RfM i ant Pr^ 

%aKRRI 1 M anirai ^IRIR^I RIRI: tour i 

RRlfel TOT. ?RTO IrRIRI Rflftai I 5RW ?5 1 

RRR: SHWR, ftaaR. I Rt RlPR Rp SRRlfR I TOHR; gPRR: | 
snicR TOiRi I ^sfe; R^RI RIRI RRIr I RlMiRniTR SRcI i 
RR iftl SRRiliR I Rg^ RRlfR =R 1 MRISR^R: 1 RRRI R^ 

■R RfRi rrRi I 5ncn: rM RIRI M: i gt rRi ^ 
RRIR,! tnalBRTO?RRt,l ^ISRI^ (,RI. \. 8. R.8) |IR TOU (’•) 

II Oa iR Wg ^ 'P T STOR p: RISRIRT^RT I 

^ RTO: wfR Rf^RIRT Mg II 

rMMr 1 ^TOgM: 1 r^rMrirM toMrRR: I 

TORIR, I %|MrrMR RB^RiRFRRIR M 5E5RR, I RSIFRR 
TO^ ^tro t’aro RI 1 RtgllR I 311: RFT: I 1 RIRtUr 





V9] 




^m\ I ^552(«^ 1 ^^- 

1 w 3^JT5T^r: I 5R3C?JJ(JI-P^ I 3T5qt3[- 

I JlfOT \ m f?5[^2r ^Tf^ 

|5i5[Hn^f^ cfjffff&i ^f^g;5[l% ?fjiT?Tq if^^q-- 

I 51^-?:^ I H3fiq\5?^I?iTT I ^ ^ 

I 1 a^T^K: I STR q^q't- 

zrq I 5l?S[RHT 1 3T5ITfq f|^|5R=^?r^2T S^J^R; ( q?5[?R?T^ | 

1 ftM 11 

1 ^r3qRrTkl??qraiH2?I|R: | ^T ^T I 

^F?irf\^T?lR 1 a^'^OT I 37i^^Sf I ^ I 

^§:a: 1 3^ i ^^T^^ k I q?tHiR i 

^ Rj=cid 1 aOT: mwi I 3 

I ^w. rt^ f^si I 1 

^?^5Rlf&T 1 ^??rf[fRTfR 1 grfR^IRq^gcqT: I 

?=^qBH5Rirq ^ sRf^fii: 2F.?lW^ I f^| ^^IcJT 1 

I fqq| (j (^) 




1 3R^: I 

^] I SRf^flcf: 1 I I 

^^se[; qTR^jq: I I 1 W^> 13^: 1 

RfRqlft: I #2iT5fp=5f?rftR ^R?flsfp=qR^R 1 



I i mi 3t4: S3I: 

^raif^T: I 1 t^: | 

^TfW^T mmr^ \ l 1 

f¥lrn ^ ^^r^'. 1 I 

3T5<s^ft%'4: I sift: 1 

=E3>s^W\£qTlc?r 4Rft^52?T I 

^ ^ ^ ^T=iI^M1^''^T|[^- 

3 'sirf^f?r: 11 

1 3Pi;rff^ftf|^ ^^f^ 1 3fra%aa 5qi??qm: i iis^m 

|q I 3^'^: 1 qf^qc 1 

I ^iiJjq^; g|[|: i siiaj Icq^^FU^rat: fe: 
^njjqifqf^ I 1 %k 

g‘q?sr: 11 ('s) 

^?iT^ x^m i 

qr^T^ I fq^^5P5f^ i ^ i m^T% i 
^ 13 ™^:. iimK I i 

^qi 1 iq?ri 3 I ^ ^ I 

xihj q^T%qT ^qq^r qq'tft i i ^qM^^or 31 1 

I ^j^ffq^qq: 1 mK'. 1 q^sq^iss^^ 

'^TORqt^f^ wi f?q^?:qf^ 1 q^q ^ ^ 

qjqR: ^om^v. i 1 qt^i^q ^i#r^feq^: 1 ft=q rt ^ 
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Devices such as charity, etc., it would give rise to many defects to 
our Doctrine. It is not so, for, these are all mere words and the 
indication of them as Devices and Wisdom is accepted only in the 
plane of the Empirical Reality. 

PrajHaParamitfc says : The Highest Virtue of Charity is mere 
word, the Highest Virtue of Wisdom is mere word and even the 
three worlds are mere words. 

In order to deny the reality of both the Devices and Wisdom, 
the author says : 

“ The cause and effect are both mere names ”, etc 

“ The term Non-substantiality is itself unreal ” etc. The name 
js only an indicator in the Empirical World. The Grammarians 
say that everything comes out from the word. This word is 
proved to be a mere name in the Empirical World. 

“ The matter as perceived by our eyes exists ”, etc. 

This refers to the saying of the Buddha that the eye sees the 
matter, which (saying) is related to the Empirical world. He said this 
out of affection towards living beings or according to the locality and 
time ; but it does not represent a true statement. The Absolute 
cannot be expressed in terms. The device prescribed as discerner of 
the Absolute is said to be unreal. The 4 truths of the saints, viz., 
the truth of uneasiness, the truth of its cause, the truth of its extinc- 
tion and the truth of the Path to that extinction are preached only 
in the Empirical World. 

“ The perception arises through the co-ordination 
of causes and conditions ”, etc, 

The Buddha is called Leader because he with manifold devices 
converts all living beings to his Doctrine and lead them to the 
status of deliverance. 

“ An indirect way of (approaching) the Absolute,” 

etc. 
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THE ENGLISH SUMMARY 


The first stage of a Bodhisattva, etc., is expounded from the 
standpoint of the Empirical Truth. But the stage of the Absolute 
transpasses even the culminating point of an acute intellect. 

The Buddha is called ‘ endowed with an intellect ’ because he 
possesses the supreme wisdom and hence realises the Highest 
Monistic Principle, the negation of all separate realities of the 
elements, purging it of all imputations. 

“ The eye does not see the matter ”, etc. 

Just as an ophthalmic does not see, so the eye does not see itself 
and matter and it will not be even a mental phenomenon, since the 
mind being perceived introspectively by the mind itself, is not at 
all obtained. 

Samadhir^ja Sutra says : There exist no elements of existence 
like an eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, mind and matter. 

In conclusion the author says ; 

Everything that is visible to us is an illusion. 

The knowledge which cognises the unity of both the Devices 
and Highest Wisdom, etc., as expounded before, is declared 
as unreal. 

“ Which the world leaves ungrasped ”. 

It is the unperverted Absolute which resembles a wish-fulfilling 
lotus, which is inconceivable to ordinary minds and beyond the 
activity of ordinary senses and which is concealed by the veil of 
the darkening ignorance, hence it is left ungrasped by the ordinary 
world. The Absolute is cognised by the Knowledge of the Saints 
who have very acute faculty of organs, 

Ghanavyuha {?) Sutra says i 

The Absolute is highly marvellous 
It is deep and without extremities 
It is very difficult to realise 

So it is not within the reach of the ordinary intellect. 

Thus ends the Device for transition into six realms of existence 
and for attaining the Buddhahood, 
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II * rgya. gar. skad. du I A.rya. bha. ba. san.’ kran. 
ti. nl. ma. ma. ha. yS na. su. tral bod. skad. du l 
hphags. srid. pa. hpho. ba. zhes. bya. ba. theg. pa. 
chen.® pohi. mdo 1 

I sans, rgyas. dan« byan chub. sems. dpah. thams. 
cad. la. phyag. htshal. lo II 


1. hdi. skad. bdag.“ gis. [f. 280a} thos. pa. dus. 
gcig. na I bcom. Idan. hdas. rgyal. pohi. khab. na; hod. 
mahi. tshal. bya. ka. lan.^ da. ka. gnas. pa. na. dge. slori. 
fiis. brgya. Ina. bcuhi. dge. sloft. gi. dge. hduii. chen.® 
po. daft I byaft. chub. sems. dpah. sems. dpah. ches. po. 
rab. tu. maft. po. daft, thabs. gcig. tu. bzhugs. te I de. nas. 
bcom. Idan. hdas. hkhor. brgya. stoft. du. mas. yofts. su. 

* This has been collated, through the help of Dr. Sylvain Levi, 
with the Kanjur in Peking edition, mdo. tshu, Bibliotheque nationale 
Funds Tibetain no. 80, fol. 185ir L. 3 to fol. 187® L. 1. 

Narthang edition (=N.) reads, sam. krS. ni. ta. 

* N. : cen. 

* N. : bdags. 

^ N. : ka. la. nta. ka. 
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par. spyod. pa I thog. mar. dge. ba I bar. du. dge. ba I 
tha. mar. dge. ba® I don. bzan. po I tshig. hbru. bzafi. 
po I ma. hdres. pa I yofis. su. rdzogs. pa I yoAs. su. dag. 
pa I yons. su. byan. ba. yan. dag. par. ston. to II 

2. dehi. tshe. yul. ma. ga. dhahi. rgyal. po. bzo. 
sbyans. gzugs. can. snin. po. rgyal. pohi. khab. kyi. gron. 
khyer. chen. po. nas. byun. ste I rgyal. pohi. hbyor. pa. 
chen. po. dan I rgyal. pohi mthu. chen. pos. phyir. hod. 
mahi. tshal.’' ga. la. ba. dan I bcom. Man. hdas. ga. la. 
ba. der. soft, ste 1 phyin. nas. bcom. Man. hdas. kyi. zhabs. 
la. mgo. bos. phyag. htshal. te I Ian. gsum. bskor. ba. 
byas. nas. phyogs. gcig. tu. hdug. go II phyogs. gcig. tu. 
hdug. nas. yul. ma. ga. dhahi. rgyal. po. bzo. sbyafts.® 
gzugs. can. shift, pos. bcom. Man. hdas. la. hdi. skad. ces. 
gsol, to ® II bcom. Man. hdas. ji. Itar. na. las. bgyis. s'ift. 
bsags. pa. hgags. nas. yun. rift. du. hgags. pa. hgum. 
pahi. dus. kyi. tshe [f. 280&] ne. bar. gnas. sdft. yid. la, 
mfton. du. hgyur. lags I hdu. byed. thams. cad. ston. pa. 
la. ji. Itar. las. rnams. chud.^“ mi. hdzah. bar. hdah “ I 

3. de. skad. ces. gsol. pa. daft. I bcom. Man. hdas. 
kyis. yul. ma. ga. dhahi. rgyal. po. bzo. sbyans. gzugs. 
can. shift, po. la. hdi. skad. ces. bkah. stsal. to I rgyal.^^ 

N. : to. 

® Peking edition (=P.) : pa. 

P. : tshel. 

® P. : sbyan. 

” N. : te. 

“ Xyl. : chab. mi. htsbal. 

N. ; dgah. 

It is already noticed that the following passages are cited in 
the Tibetan version of the Madhyaniakavatara, B. B. IX. Different 
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po. chen. po. hdi. Ita. ste I dper. na. mi. zhig.“ fial. bahi. 
rmi. lam. na. yul. gyi. bud. med. bzafi. mo. daft. lhan. 
cig. tu. yons. su. spyod. pa. rmis.^"* la I de. ftal. ba. las. 
sad. nas. yul. gyi. bud. med. bzaft. mo. de. dran. na. 
rygal. po. chen. po. hdi. ji.^® snam. du. sems I rmi.^® lam. 
gyi. yul. gyi. bud. med. bzaft. mo. de. yod. dam 1 

4. gsol. pa I bcom. Idan. hdas. de. ni. ma. mchis. 
lags. so. I 

5. bcom. Idan. hdas. kyis. bkah. stsal. pa I rgyal. 
po. chen. po. hdi. ji. sfiam. du. sems. I ho.^' na. gaft. 
rmi. lam. gyi. yul. gyi. bud. med.^® bzaft. mo. la. rafton. 
par. zhen. pahi, mi. de. ci.^® mkhas. pahi. ran. bzhin. can. 
yin. nam I 

6. gsol. pa 1 bcom. Idan. hdas. de. ni. ma. lags, te 1 
de. cihi. slad. du. du. zhe. na®° 1 bcom. Idan. hdas. rmi. 
lam. gyi. yul. gyi. bud. med. bzaft. mo. yaft.®^ s'in. tu.®^ 
ma. mchis. s'in. mi. dmigs. lags. na. de. daft, yofts. su. 
spyod. pa. la.®* Ita. ga. la.^ mchis te I hdi. Itar. mi. de. 


readings from the citation in the Madhya. Av. (=M.A.) will be 
noted below. 


13 

14 

15 

16 
M 


M.A. : ma. zhig. 

P. : rmi. 

M.A.: ci. 

— “ These sentences are omitted in M.A. 
P. ; hon. na. 


“ M.A. : bud. med. bzaft. mo. daft. lhan. cig. spyod. pa. rmis. 
la I de. Sal. ba. las. sad. nas. soil. gyi. bud. med. bzaft. mo. de. dran. 


pahi. mi. de. 

“ N, omits ‘ ci ’. 


“ P. : zhen. 
N. ; haft. 


33 

33 

34 


P. ; du. M.A. omits ‘ s'in. tu ’. 
P. omits ‘ la 
P. gal. 
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ni. phons. s'iA. dub. pahi. skal, pa. can. du. hgyur. 
lags, so I 

7. bcom. Idan. hdas. kyis. bkah. stsal. pa I rgyal. 
po. chen. po. de. bzhin. du. byis pa. so. sohi. skye. bo. 
thos. pa. daA. mi. Idan. pa [f. 281<3:] yan.^^ mig. gis. 
gzugs. rnams. mthoA. na.^° yid. bde. bar. hgyur.^® bahi. 
gzugs. rnams, la. mnon. par. zhen. te i mnon. par. zhen. 
par. gyur. nas.^ rjes. su. chags. par. hgyur. ro H rjes. su. 
chags. nas. kun.®® chags. par. hgyur. ro.^“ II kun. 
tu.®° chags. nas. hdod. chags. las. byuh. ba. dad I zhe. 
sdah. las. byuh. ba. dan I gti. mug. las. byun. bahi. las. 
lus. dan I hag. dan I yid. kyis. mnon. par. hdu. byed. 
de 1 las. de. mhon. par. hdus. byas. par. gyur. nas. 
hgag. go I hgag. pa. na. s'ar.®^ phyogs. su. brten. te. 
gnas. pa. ma. yin I Iho. phyogs. su. ma. yin I nub, 
phyogs. su. ma. yin I byah. phyogs. su. ma. yin I sten. du, 
ma. yin I hog. tu. ma. yin I phyogs. mtshams rnams. su. 
brten. te. gnas. pa. ma. yin. no II dus. gzhan. ji. tsam. 
zhig. na. hchi. bahi. dus. dah. tshod.'^^ fie. bar. gnas. 
pahi. tshe. de. dah I skal. pa. hdra. bahi. las. zad. nas. 
rnara. par. s'es. pa. tha. ma. hgag. pahi. tshe. hdi. Ita. 
ste I dper. na. fial. hal. ba. las. sad. pahi. mihi. yul. gyi. 

M.A. : nas. 

^ M.A. gyur. pahi. 

M.A. omits those words, 

** P. kun. du. 

® M.A. cha^s. pa. skyed. par. byed. do. 

^ M.A. omits ‘ kun. tu ’. 

“ M.A. : do. 

3S-83 'pjjggg are stortened in M.A. ; . . .gnas. pa. ma. 

yin. pa. nas. phyogs. mtshams. mams. su. ma. yin. no. zhes. bya. 
bahi, var. dad. 

^ M.A. omits ‘ tshod ’. 
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bud. med. bzau. mo. Ita. bur. las. de. yid.^^ la. 
mnon. du. hgyur. roll rgyal. po. chen. po. de. Itar. 
rnam. par. s'es. pa. tha. ma. hgag. ciii. skye. bahi. char, 
gtogs. pahi. rnam. par. s'es. pa. dan. po. yafi. na. ni. 
Ihahi.^® nan. du 1 yan.*® na. ni. mihi. nafi. du I yan. na. 
ni. lha. ma. yin. gyi. nan du I yan na. ni, sems. can. 
dmyal. bahi. rnams. su I yah. na. ni. dud. hgro.®’^ rnams. 
su I yah. na. ni. yi. dags.®® [f. 2816] rnams. su. hbyuh. 
bar. hgyur. ro II rgyal. po. chen. po. rnam. par. s'es. pa. 
dah. po. de. hgags. ma. thag. tu. gah. la. rnam. par. 
smin. pa. myoh. bar. hgyur. ba.®® mhon. pa. de. dah. 
skal. pa. hdra. bahi. sems. kyi. rgyud.*" hbyuh. ho II 
rgyal. po. chen. po. de. la. chos. gah. yah. hjig. rten. 
hdi. nas. hjig. rten. pha. rol. tu. hpho. ba. yah. med.' 
la. hchi. hpho.'^ dah. skye. bar. . mhon. pa. .yah/^ yod. 
de. I rgyal. po. chen. po. de. la. gah, rnam. par. s'es. pa. 
tha. ma. hgag. pa. de. ni. hchi. hpho."^ zhes. bya. I gah. 
rnam. par. s'es. pa. dah. po. hbyuh. de. ni. skye. ba. 
zes. byaho II rgyal. po. chen. po. rnam. par. s'es. pa. 
tha. ma. hgag. pahi. tshe. yah.^^ gah. du. yah.^^ mi. 
hgro I rnam. par. s'es. pa. dah. po.^® skye. bahi. char. 

M.A. : yid. las. de. fiid. la. 

M.A. lha. dag. gi. 

These words are shortened in M.A. : . . . nan. du. zhes. 
bya. ba. nas. yan. na. ni. yi. dags, rnams. su. hbyuA. bar. hgyur. ro. 
zhes. bya. bahi. bar. dah. 

P. hgrohi. 

P. yi. dags. 

M.A. : bar. 

M.A. rgyun. 

“ N. : hah. 

M.A. ; hpho. ba. 

M.A. omits. ‘ dah. po ’. 

B XO 
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gtogs. pa. hbyufi. bahi. tsbe. yan" gaft. nas. kyafi. 
mi. hoii. no II de. cihi. phyir. zhe. na I Ao., bo. fiid. 
dan. bral. bahi. phyir. ro II rgyal. po. chen. po. de. 
la. rnam. par. s'es. pa. tha. ma. ni. rnam. par. 
s'es. pa. tha. mas. stoft I hchi. hpho. ni hchi. hphos. 
sto6 I las. ni. las. kyis. stoh I rnam. par. s'es. pa. dan. 
po. ni. rnam. par. s'es. pa. daft. pos. stoh I skye. ba. 
ni. skye. bas. stoft. la I las. rnams. chud. mi. za. bar. 
mnoh. par. yan. ^ yod. do. II rgyal. po. chen. po. rnam. 
par. s'es. pa. da6. pohi. skye. bahi. char, gtogs. pa. 
hgags. ma, thag. tu. bar. ma. chad. par. gah. la. rnam. 
par. smin. pa. myofi. bar. hgyur. ba. mfion. pahi. sems. 
kyi, rgyud. hbyuft. ho II bcom. Idan. hdas. kyis. de. skad. 
ces. bkah. stsal. to I bde. bar. gs'egs. pas, de. skad. 
gsuhs. nas. ston. pas. gzhan. yah, hdi. skad. ces. bkah. 
stsal. to 11 

8. hdi. dag. thams [282a:] cad. mih. tsam. ste I 
I hdu. s^es. tsam. du. gnas. pa. yin I 

I brjod. pa. las. ni. gzhan. gyur. pa I 
I brjod. par. bya. ba. yod. ma. yin I 

9. I mih. ni. gah. dan. gafi. gis. su I 

I chos. rnams. gafi. dah. gah. brjod. pa I 
I de. la. de. ni. yod, ma. yin I 
I hdi. ni. chos. rnams. chos. fiid. do I 

** M.A. : ran. bzhin. dben. pahi. phyir. ro I 

M.A. : sto6. Ao. 

“ M.A. adds ‘ yan ’. 

M.A. : mdon. no. Here ends the quotation. 

<8 XT . 
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10. I min. gis. min. fiid. ston. pa.”® ste i 
I min. ni. min. gis. yod. ma. yin I 

I min. med. pa. yi. chos. rnams. kun I 
I min. gis. yons. su. brjod. par. byas I 

11. I chos. rnams. hdi. dag. yod, min. te I 
I rtog. pa. las. ni. Imn. tu.®® hbyun I 

I gan. gis. stoh. par. rnam. rtog. pa.®^ I 
I rtog. pa. de.'^^ yah. hdi. na. med I 

12. i mig. gis. gzugs. ni. mthoh. ho. zhes I 
I yah. dag. gzigs. pas. gah. gsuhs. pa i 
1 hjig. rten. log. pahi. dad. can. la 1 

1 kun. rdzob. bden. par. de. gsuhs. so I 

13. I tshogs. nas. mthoh. zhes. gah. dag. tu®® I 
I hdren. pas. rab. tu. bstan. mdzad. pa I 

I de. ni. don. dam. gdags. pahi. sar®® I 
I bio. dah. Idan. pas. bkah. stsaL to I 

14. 1 mig. gis. gzugs. rnams. mi. mthoh. zhih I 
I yid. kyis.®^ chos. rnams, mi. rig. pa i 

I de. ni. bden. pa. mchog. yin. te I 
1 de. la. hjig. rten. mi. dpogs. so I 

15. bcom. Idan. hdas. kyis. de. skad. ces. bkah. 
stsal. nas i yul. ma. ga. dha. hi. rgyal po. bzo. sbyahs 
gzugs. can. sfiih. po. dah i byah. chub. sems. dpah. de. 
dag. dah I dge. si oh. de. dag. dah I lha. dah I mi. dah I 

“ N. : ba. 

P. ; rnam. par. rtogs. 

“ P. ; du. 

® N. : sa. 

P. : yid. kyi. 
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lha. ma. yin. dan I dri. zar. bcas. pahi. hjig. rten. yid. 
rails. te®®l bcom. Idan. hdas. kyis. gsuns. pa. la. mAon. 
par. bstod. do I 

i hphags. pa. srid. pa. hpho. ba. zhes. bya. ba. 
theg. pa. chen. pohi. mdo. rdzogs. so I 

1 rgya.®'^ gar. gyi. mkhan. pohi. dzi. na. mi. tra. 
daA I da. na. s'l. la. dan. I zhu. chen. gyi. lo. tstsha. ba. 
ban. de. ye. s'es. sdes. bsgyur. cin. zhus. te I skan gsar. 
chad. kyis. kyan. bcos. nas. gtan. la. phab. po li 


N. : yi. ran. te. 

“ P. sho. 

^ This colophon is lacking in N. 



TIBETAN VERSION OF THE BHAVASAN- 
KRANTIPARIKATHA 

Srid. pa. las. hdas. pa. ZHES. BYA. BA. 
BZHUGS. SO II * 


II [F. 201 a, L 8] rgya. gar. skad. du I bha. ba. san. 
kra:. ta. pa. ri. ka. thi" 1 bod. skad. du I srid. pa. las. 
hdas. pahi. gtam I ^ 

I hjam. dpal. gzhon. nur. [201b‘\ gyur. pa. 
la. phyag. htshal. lo U 

1. I dnos. med. d6os. las. mi. skye. ste I 
I dnos. med.^ las. kyan. skye. ma. yin I 
I dnos. po. rtag. tu. skye. ba. ste I 
I dnos. hkhrul. nam. khahi. me. tog. bzhin I 

* N.B. As I have already pointed out in the introduction that 
there are two translations in Tanjur, representing one recension, i.e,. 
Bhav, parikath^. They are similar versions and the difference be- 
tween &em is not so essential as would necessitate us, to publish them 
separately. Therefore I have amalgamated and published them as a 
single translation, giving all the different readings in the foot-notes 
below. For the sake of reference 1 call Mdo. gi, 7 as Tib. No. 1 and 
Mdo. ije. 95 as Tib. No. 2 in the following notes. The folio-refer- 
ences entered within' the square bracket in all these pages of the 
Tib. texts and pka are according to Peking edition as noted by 
Dr. Sylvain Levi. 

‘ Tib. 1 [f. 227a, 1. 7] reads “bha. ba. sam. kranta”, “ srid. 
pa. las. hdas. pa.” 

* Ibid., dnos. po. las. 
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2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


I mkhah. dan. hdra. bahi. chos. yod. na I 
i gzhan. ni. mkhah. dan. hdra. ba. ste § I 
I brten. nas. thams. cad. mkhah. daii. hdra I 
I de. nas. srid. pa. med. pa. can I 

I no. bo. hid. kyis.^ las. med. cin I 
I rgyu. med. hbras. bu. yod. ma. yin I 
I hdi. dag. thams. cad. med. pa. ste 1 
I hjig. rten. pa. med. hjig.^ pa. med I 

I ma. skyes. pa. yi. dhos. po. gan i 
i ji. Itar. gzhan. zhig. skyes. par. hgyur I 
I hjig. rten. dan. por. ma. byuh. ste i 
I hgah. zhig. gis. kyah. sprul. ba. min® I 
I zla. ba. seh. gehi. gron. khyer. bzhin I 
I hjig. rten. don. med. gyi. na. hkhyam I 

I hjig. rten. rnam. par. rtog. las. byuh I 
I rnam. rtog. sems. las. yah. dag. byuh I 
I sems. ni. lus. la. brten. pa. ste I 
I de. phyir. lus. ni. rnam. dpyad. do I 

1 gzugs. ni. stoh. pa. tshor. ba. rah. bzhin. med I 
I hdu. s'es. med. de. hdu. byed. yod. ma. yin I 
I hbyuh, ba. spahs. nas. sems. dan. sems. 
byuh. med • 

I de. phyir. lus. ni. rtog. bral. ho. bo. yin I 

I sems. med. chos. rnams. de. dag. med I 
I lus. med. khams. rnams.® yod. ma. yin I 


§ Tib. I. [f.227&]. 

® Xyl. reads kyi. 

^ All Xyl. : except that of Tib. 1 in Peking read hjigs. 
* Tib. 2. : sprul. pa. yin. 

® Ibid., Xyl. in N. reads rnam. 
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8 . 


9 . 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


gSis. su. med. pahi. las. hdi. ni I 
de. fiid. rig.’' pa. rnams. kyis. bstan I 

hdi. dag. thams. cad. dmigs. med. par I 
dmigs.® su. med. par. bstan. pa. yin I 
bio. ni. dmigs. pa. med. byas. nas 1 
dmigs. pa. med. par. hbyuft. bar. hgyur I 

sbyin. dan. tshul. khrims. bzod. brtson. 
hgrus I 

bsam. gtan. la. sogs.® brten. byas. na^® I 
yun. thi. rin. bahi. dus. kyis. nil 
byan. chub. dam. pa. thob. par. hgyur I 

thabs. daft. s'es. rab. la. gnas. te I 
sems. can. rnams. la. brtse. bar. bya I. 
myur. ba.^^ kho. nar. thams. cad. mkhyen I 
thob. par. hgyur. bar. the. tshdm. med I 

hdi. dag. thams. cad. mift. tsam. ste I 
hdu. s'es. tsam. la. rab. tu. gnas I 
rjod. par. byed. las. tha. dad. pahi I 
brjod. par. bya. ba. yod. ma. yin I 

’f. 202a] I chos. rnams. thams. cad. min. 
med. de I 

bdag. med. par. yaft. yofts. su. gsal I 
yan. dag. min. pahi. chos. hdi. dag I 
rnam. par. §§ rtog. pas. kum. nas. bslafti 


' Ibid. : rigs. 

® Ibid. : gSis. 

® Tib. 1 bstan. 

“ Tib. 2. : nas. 

Ibid, (in Narthang) : myur. bahi. 
§1 Tib. 1 [f. 228a]. 
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I gaA. gis. stoA. pa. zhes. brtags. pahi I 
I rtog. pa. de. yan. hdi. ston. pa-^ I 

13. I mig. gis. gzugs. rnams. mthon. bar. ni I 
I de. fiid. gsuns. pas. gaA. bs'ad. pa I 

I log. par. zhen. pahi, hjig. rten. la I 
I kun. rdzob. bden. par. brjod. pa. yin I 

14. I gaA. du. tshogs. par. mthon. ba. ni I 

I hdren. pas. ston. par. byed. pa. yin I 
I bio. daft. Idan. pas. don. dam. gyi i 
I fie bar. brtags.^^ pahi. sa. de. gsufts I 

15. I mig. gis. gzugs. ni. mi.^^ mthon. ste I 
I yid. kyis. chos. rnams. mi. rig. go i 

I hjid. rten. pa. yi. yul. min. gaA I 
I hdi. ni. mchog. tu. bden. paho 1 

16. i mig. med. gzugs. kyan. yod. min. zhin I 
I snaA. ba. yid. la. byed. pa. med I 

I sems. ni. rmi. lam. bzhin. du. hkhrul I 
I thams. cad. yod. min. med. pahaA min I 

1 ^®srid. pa. las. hdas. pahi. gtam I slob. dpon. 
hphags. pa. klu. sgrub. kyis. mdzad. pa. rdzogs. so il 
kha.“ chehi. pa. ndi. ta. s'rir. tha. dan I lo. tsa, ba. dge. 
sloA. grags. hbyor. s'es. rab. kyis. bsgyur. baho II II 

[F. 202^?, L. 5] 


“ Tib. 2 (in Peking) : stofi. no. 

” Ibid, (in N.) ; brtag. 

“ Ibid, (in N.) : ma. 

“ Tib. 1, srid. pa. las. hdas. pa. 

“ Ibid. ; kha. chehi. pa. n^i. ta. sri. than tha. dan I zhu. chen. 
gyi. lo. tsa. ba. dge. , . 11 II [f. 228a L, 51. 
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DBU. MA. SRID. PA. HPHO. BA. ZEES. BYA. BA. 
HPHAGS. PA. KLU. SGRUB, KYIS. MDZAD. PA. 
BZHUGS. soli 


II [F. 17Qb, L. 5] rgya. gar. skad. du 1 bha. ba. 
sam. krSnti I bod. skad. du I srid. pa, hpho. ba I 

I hjam. dpal gzhon. nur. gyur. pa. la. phyag. htshal. lo II 


1. dnos. po. med. pas. skye. ba. medi 
I dnos. po. med. pa. de. la. ni 1 

I skye. ba. blans. pa. srid. pa. yin I 
I rtag. tu. dnos. po. yod. bsam. pa I 

2. I de. Itar. bsams. pa. hkkrul. pa. yin I 

I nam.^ mkhahi. me. tog. dan. lidra. ba i 
I mkhah. dan. mfiam. pahi. chos. fiid. la I 
1 de. la. skyes. pa. mkhah. daft, mfiam I 

^ Xyl. nam khahi. 

B 11 
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3. 


I ran bzhin. thams. cad. mkhah. dan. mfiam I 
de. Itar. mkhas. pas. rtogs. par. bya I 
rgyu. med. hbras. bu. med. pa. dafi I 
las. kyi. dnos. po. med. pa. dan. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


I dnos. po. thams. cad. hdi. Itar. med I 
I hjig. rten. hdi. dan. pha. rol. dan I 
i skye. ba. med. pahi. ho. bo. fiid I 
I de. las. gzhan. ni. skye. bar. byed I 

I mo. gs'am. bu.® yi. bu. la. yah I 
I de. la. sus. skye. skye. bar. [f. 171a] mdzod I 
I hjig. rten, pa. hdi. shar. ma. skyes I 
I de. las. sus. kyah. byas. pa. med I 

I don. med. hkhor.® bahi. hjig. rten. na I 
i sgyu. mahi. groh. khyer. hkhyams. pa. bzhin I 
I yod. med. gah. yah. min. bstan. pas I 

I chos. fiid. kyi. lehu. ste. dan. po ho II II 

I rnam. rtog. las. ni. hjig. rten. hbyuh I 


7. I rnam. rtog. de. las. sems. kyah. byuh I 
I sems. las. lus. kyah. byufi. ba. na I 
I lus. la. brtag. par. gyis. tsam. na I 
I gzugs. dan. tshor. ba. mih. dah. ni I 


8. I dnos. po. stoh. fiid. med. pa. yin I 
I hdu. byed. dnos. po. de. yah. med I 
I sems. kyis. brtags. pa. gah. yah. med I 
I sems. ni. rtog. med. hb. bo. yin I 


Read “ mo. gs'am. mo " with the commentary, 
P. ; hi bor Csic). 
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I phttn. po. lAa. ston. pa. fiid. du. bstan. pahi. lehu. 
ste. gSis. paho II H 

9. II sems. med. pas^. na. chqs. kyajn. med I 
I de. Itar.; lus. kyan. khains. kyan. med I 
I de. Itar. gfiis,. med. lam. gyis. ni I 
I de. fiid. du. ni. rab. tu. bs'ad I 

10. I hdi. dag. thams. cad. rten. med. yin j 
I rten. med. du. ni. rab. tu. bs'ad I 

I bio. ni. rten. med. byas. nas. ni I 
1 de. yaA. rten. med. hbyun. baho I 

I s'es. rab. bstan. pahi. chu. ste. gsum. paho II II 

11. II sbyin. pa. tshul. khrims. bzod. pa. dan I 

I brtson. hgrus. bsam. gtan. s'es. rab. sogs I 
I rtag. tu. de. byas. las. kyis. ni I 
I myur. bahi. dus. su. byaft. chub, thob I 

I thabs. bstan. pahi. lehu. ste. bzhi. paho II II 

12 . II thabs. daA. rab. gnas. pa. la I 

I de. las. skye. bahi. bdud. rtsi. ni I 
1 bla. mahi. bkah. yis. zad. pa. med I 
I myur. bahi. dus. la. rfied. nas. ni I 

13. I thams. cad. mkhyen. pa. the. tshom, med I 
I hdi. dag. thams. cad. min. tsam. yin I 

I min. gi. khams. su. rab. tu. gnas I 
I bs^ad. byed. de. man. gun.® du. la I 

14. I bs^ad. byed. de. yan. gan. na. yod I 
I gaA.. las. gan. byun. min. .de. ni I 

* P. : has. 
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I gan. las. gan, byun. chos. de. rnams I 
I de. ni. med. par. hgro. ba. yin I 

15. I chos. de. med. pas. chos. Hid. yin i 
I ma. byun. mih. ni. ston. fiid. yin I 

I de. yan. min. du. grub. pa. med I 
I chos. rnams. thams. cad. min. med. pa I 

16. I mih. med. du. ni. s'in. tu. bsal I 

I [f. 171b] de.® Itar. mam, rtog. gan byun. ba I 
I de. yan. stoft. nid. rnam. rtog. yin i 
I mig gis. mthoh. bahi. gzugs. de. ni I 

17. I de. Bid. mkhyen. pas. yod. par. bs'ad I 
I rdzun. gyi. ha. rgyal. hjig. rten. pa I 

I kun. rdzob. sems. dpah. brten. pa. yin I 
I rten. hbrel. hdzom. pas. mthoh. ba. gah I 

18. I der. snah. ston. pa. hdren. pa. yin I 

I hdzin pa. spyod. pahi. sa. yod. par I 
I don. dam. pa. yi. bio. ma. yin I 
i mig. gis. gzugs. ni. mthoh. mi. hgyur I 

19. I sems. chos. de^ yah. yod. mi. hgyur I 

I gah snah. thams. cad. rdzun. du. bs'ad I 
I hjig. rten. pas. ni. gah. spans pa I 
I de. ni. don. dam. yin. par. bs'ad i 

I bden. pa. gnis bstan. pahi. lehu. ste. lha. paho II 

I dbu. ma. srid. pa. hpho. ba. zhes. bya. ba I 
hphags. pa. klu. sgrub. kyis. mdzad. pa. 
rdzogs. so II [f. 171b, L. 4] il 


Xyl. : da. ltar=vartamana. 
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(F. 171b, L. 4) rgya. gar. skad. du I bha. ba. sam. 
kra. nti. tika I bod. skad. du I srid. pahi. hpho. bahi. tika I 

I thams. cad. mkhyen. pa. la. phyag. htshal. lo II 


I dfios. po. med. pa. skye. ba. med I 

ces. bya. ba. la I sa. bon. las. sa. bon. hbyun ba I 
bzhin. de. Itar. yin. na. ni, bum. pa. las. kj^ft. bum. pa. 
hbyun. bar. rigs 1 rah. Bid. bya. ba. hgag. pas. sa. bon. 
hbyuh. mi. srid I hbyuh. ba. rnam. pa. lhas. bsgyur. 
bahi. chos. Bid. yin. pa. rten. hbrel. chos Bid. yin I de. 
Ita, yin. na dge. sdig. sus. khur. chad.^ Itar hgyur I skye. 
ba. de. ni. ma. yin. no I I byi bas. so. btab. pahi. dug. 
hbrug, grag. tsan.® na. ba. bzhin. no II rten. hbrel. las. 
skyes. pahi. chos. Bid. do II des. na. dhos. po. las, 
skyes. pa. chos. Bid. ma. yin I 

I dhos. po. med. pa. de. la. ni I 
I skye. ba. blahs, pa. srid. pa. yin I 

^ Narthang (=N.) : chuh. 

’ Read tsam. 
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zhes. pal de. Itar. yin. na. dnos. po. med. pa. las. 
byufi. na. ni I mo. gs'am. bu. nam.®'* mkhahi. me. tog. 
kyaA. ri. boA. gi. rS. yaft srid I de. Itar. ma. 3 dn. pa. hbyuA. 
bas. na. hbyuA. mi. srid I mehi. naA. du. sa. bon. btab. 
na. skye. mi srid I dAos. pa. med. pa. de. la. ni | skye. ba. 
blaAs. pa. srid. pa. bstan. pa. nil ji. Itar. chu. daAs. 
pas. gan [f. 172a] bahi. mtsho. la zi. ma. daA. pa. dma. 
skyes. pa. bzhin. no II gtsub. ^iA. daA. Icags. mag. las. 
me.® hbyuA. ba. bzhin. no. II byuA. mod. skyon. ci. yod I 
rtag. tu. dAos. po. las. byuA. bar. bdag. hdod I de. Itar 
ma. yin.^ hkhrul. pa yin I 

I dbaA. po. rnams kyis. gaA rfied pa I 
I de. ni. de.® dag. Aid. hgyur. na I 
I de. Aid. mkhyen, pa. byis. par. hgyur I 
I de. Aid. ye. s'es. bya. rgyu. med I 

laft. kar. gsfegs. pahi. mdo. las. 

I dAos. po. thams. cad. yod. bsam. pa I 
I de. Itar. byis. pas. brtags. pa. bzhin I 
I gal. te. de. Itar. mthoA. hgyur. na I 
I thams. cad. [de] Aid. mkhyen. par. hgyur I 

gzhan. stofi, pa. ni. 

I mig. gi [s]. gzugs. mi. mthoA. ba. bzhin I 
I hjig. rten. pas. ni. gti. mug.® gis I 

N. reads in all places nam khah for nam. mkhah of P. 

* Xyl. : mi. 

* Peking- (=P.) : ya. or yi. 

‘ P. : Ae. 

® N. : gSiis. ka. 
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I dbafi. pohi. lam. las. byun. hgyur. ba I 
I dehi. no. bo.^ ni, hdi. Itar. yin I 

sgyu. ma. Itari smig. rgyul rmi. lam i brag, ca l 
hjah. tshon I cliu. zlahi. gzugsl sprul. pahi.l sgyu. mahi. 
gron.** khyer. rnam. rtog. bzhin. no II dpah hohi zhahs 
kyis. kyaii. gsuns. so I 

I yod. dan. med. pa. skye. dan. hchi I 
I de. ni. hgag. pa. gan. med. pa I 
I dnos. po. skyed. pa. fiid. yin. no I 
I mtshan. ma. dnos. po. mthon ba. rnams I 
I dnos po, mthon. bas. hkhrul. pa. yin I 
I ji. Itar. nam. mkhahi. me. tog. bsam. 
pa. hdra ® II 

mkhah. dan. mnam. pahi. chos. fiid. la I 

zhes. pa. ni I nam. mkhah. dab. mfiam. pa. dnos. po. 
ston. fiid. yin. pas. na I skye. ba. dan. hjig. pahi. skyon. 
gyi. dri. mas. ma. gos. pas. na I chos. fiid. tsam. la. 
gzugs. dan. tshor, ba la. sogs. pa. de. rnams. nam. mkhah. 
dan. mfiam. pahoU gzhan. skye. ba. na. rten. hbrel. 
hdzom. pas. skyeho I I de. yan kun. rdzob. hjig. rten. 
pa. la. yin I don. dam. pa.^° la. mi mthun. med I bsam. 
gyis mi. khyab. sgyu. ma. chos. kyi. mtshan. fiid yin I 
sa, lu. Ijan. pahu mdo. las 1 

^ P. : dehi. dbe. 

® N. : gro. khyer. 

® Though this line has more than usual 7 syllables, I have 
taken it as a part of the quotation ; since it is semantically associat- 
ed with the previous lines. 

P. : don. dam. dam, pa la. 
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rten. hbrel. gyis. ni. skyes. pa [I] gan. rgyu. Ina. 
mams. kyis. mthon. gyur. pa I khos.^^ ran. nes. pa. la. 
yin I chad. pa. po. yah. ma. yin I hpho. ba. po. yah. ma. 
yin I rgyu. rah byuh. ba. yah ma yin I hbrus. bu. smin. 
nas. byuh. ba. [f. 172b] yah. ma. yin I de. rnams. ni. 
mi. mthun. par. hbrel I kho. rah nes. pas. yin. pa. gah. 
zhe. na I ji Itar. sa. bon. dan. myu. gu. mi. mthun. pa. 
bzhin. no I Ima. yin. te de. Itar. yin. na. sa. bon. gah. yin. 
pa. de. hid. myu. gu i de. Itar. yin. na. sa. bon. hgag I myu. 
gu. skyes. pa. na I chad. pa. yah. ma.yin. pa. gah zhe. na I 
sha ma. sa. bon. bkag. pas. myu. gu. skye. ba. ma yin I 
sa bon. bkag. pa. tsam. las. dehi. dus. su. myu. gu. 
skye. bas. na I srah. la. hjal. bahi. mtho. dman. bzhin. 
no I I hpho. ba po. ma. yin. pa. gah. zhe. na I sa. bon. 
Itar. ma. yin. myu. guho I I rgyu. 'rah. byuh. ba. ma. 
yin. pa. gah. zhe. na I dan. po. hbras. bu. rah. ma. byuh. 
bas. so I I hbras. bu. smin. nas. byuh. ma. yin. pa. gah. 
zhe, na I hbras. buhi. ho. bor. grub. pa. ste I hbras. bus. 
hbras. bu. bskyed. pa. ni. ma. yin. no I I mi. mthun. 
par. hbrel. pa. gah. zhe. na I de. Itar. du. rten. hbrel. 
gyis. hbyuh. ba. ste. de. rnams. kyis. bskyed. pahi. 
hbras, buho. I 

I phuh. po. bskyed. lugs, kyah I ma. rig. pas. hdu. 
byed. rnam. par. s'es. pa I mih. dan. gzugs I skye. 
mched. drug. dah. lha. yis. phuh. po. grub, bo I 
1 stoh. hid rnams. kyis. byuh. ba. gah I 
I de. gzugs. rnams. kyi. ho. bo. ni I 
I rten. hbrel. rkyen. gyis. byuh. ba. yin I 
1 de. Itar, grub. pas. rab. tu. grags I 
P* : khros. 


11 
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I de. Itar. ston. fiid. de. ran. ni l 
I skyes. nas. gzugs. ni. mthon. hgyun pa 1 
I dAos. po. thams. cad. stoft. nid. yin I 
I de. Itar. ston. nid. rab. tu. skyes I 

I de. Itar. du. phyi. nan. gi. chos. thams. cad. stoft. 
paho II rah. bzhin. dhos. po. ni. gah. gis. rgyus. byuh 
bas I chos. thams. cad. nam. mkhah. dah. mfiam I de. 
Itar. dfios. po. med. pa. srid. pa. yin. no. I 

rgyu. med. hbras. bu. med. pa. dah I zhes. pas. na I 
hjig. rten. hdi. dah. pha. rol. dah I zhes. pahi. bar. la I 

I rgyu. dbah. phyug. gis. byas. par. hdod. pa. dah * 
las. kyi [s] hbyuh. ba.^® sems. tsam. pa. hdod. pa ham I 
de. Itar. mi hdod. na. dge. sdig. su. hkhur I mu. stegs. 
chad. pa. po. ru. thal I dehi. Ian. ni. dhos. po. la. ni. 
bden. pa. med I [f. 173a] las. kyis. hbyuh. yah. rmi. 
lam. bzhin I 

dhos. po. hdi. Itar. med. pas. na I 
I ma. skyes. med. pa. de. la. ni I 
I yun. rill. rten. hbrel. hdon. tsam. na I 
I de, dus. las. kyi. hbras. bu. myoh I 

hphags. pa. tiii, hdzin. rgyaL ■pohi. mdo. las I 

hjig. rten. hdi. la. hchi. ba. gah. yah. med I 
I hjig. rten. pha. rol. tu. hgro. ba. gah. yah. med 
I las. kyis. med. pa. mi. srid. do I 


IS 


P. : pa. 
N. : ma. 
B 12 
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I byas. pahi. hbras. bu. ster. bar.^'* byed I 
I thog.^® ma. med. pa. hkhor. ba. la 1 

Ian. hary^ 'pahi. mdo. las. 

gan. gis. rtag. tu. ston. nid. bs'ad I 
I yod. dan. chad. pa. spans, pa. fiid I 
i hkhor. ba. rmi. lam. sgyu. ma. min I 
I las. med. par. ni. mi. hgro ho. I 

hphags. pa. nam. mkhah. dan. manm. pa. tin. he hdzin. 
gyi. mdo. las I 

shar, byas. de. ni. mi. mdzad. do I 
I mi. mdzad. pa. de. dge. mi. dge I 
f bde. bar. gs'egs. kyis. snar. ma. bgyis. pas I 
I de. yan. mdzad. par. mi. hgyur. ro I 
I byah. chub. sems-. dpahi.^“ byan. chub, sems I 
1 de. yan. mdzad. par. mi. hgyur. ro I 
I brtan. pa. thob. par. byas. pa. yan I 
I de. yan. mdzad. par. mi. hgyur. ro I 
I las. kyan. med. par. mi. hgyur. ro I 
I bskal. pa. bye. bahi. bar. du. yan ! 

I rten. hbrel. hdzom. pahi. dus. las. ni I 
I lus. can. rnams. kyi. -hbras. bu. myoh 1 

skye. ba. med. pahi. ho. bo. hid 1 ces. pa. la I 
I dbah. phyug. gis. ji. Itar. gal. te. ma. sprul. na I hjig. 
rten. pa. ni. ji. Itar. byuh I 

P. : par. 

P. : thogs. med. pa. 

^ P. : gar. 

N. : gyis. 

® P. ; sems. pahi. 
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mo. gs'am. mo. yi. bu. la. yan I 
de. la. sus.^® skye. skye, bar. mdzad I 
hjig. rten. pa. hdi. snar. ma. skyes.^° I 

s'es. pa. la. sogs. pa. la I dan. por. ran. ma. skyes. 
pa. rten. hbrel. la. hbyun-. bahi. drios. po* yin I de. la. 
dban phyug. la. sogs. pa. sus. kyan. skyer, hjug. pa. 
med I sems. can. pa. dan.'’ por. ran. skyes. pa. med. 
pas 1 dban. phyug. kho. ran. ma. grub. pa. la I rten. 
hbrel. las. hbyun. bahi. dban. phyug. gis. skye. ru. bcug. 
pa. med I lah. har. gs'egs. pahu mdo. las i 

skye. dan. hchi. bahi. de. hid. ni I 
I byis. pa rmohs. pa. mthon. ba. yis I 
I skye. med. hchi. med. de ghis. ni I' 
s'es. rab. can [f. 173 b.] gyi.^® de. Itar. mthon I 

hphags. pa. tih. ne> hdzin, gyi. rgyal. pohi. mdo las I 

yod. pa- med. pa. de. las. ni I 
1 ghi. ga. mthah. ni. med. pa. yin 1 
I dag. dah. ma. dag. de. la. ni. 

I de. ghis. la yah. mthah. med. do I 
i de . ghis. span. pa. de. la. ni I 
I dbus. su. gnas. pa. gan. yah. med I 
I de. Itar. mkhas. bas. rtog§. par. bya j 

dhu. ma. itar. ha, nas. 

rtog. pa. gah. gis. rtogs. tsam. ha I 
1 de. rtags. hbras. bu. med. par. hdug I 

Xyl. : bu. skyes. The correction is according to the text. 

N. ; skyes. pa. 

N. ; dah. po. 

Read gyis (?) 
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1 de. Itar. du. ni. mkhyen. pas. gsuAs 
I rnam. rtog. gis. ni* tha. mal. bcins 1 
i brtag. pa. byas. na. grol. bar. byed I 
I de. byed. pas. ni. hgro. ba. yin I 
I rnal hbyor. pahi. ni. ston. par. mthon I 
1 ji. Itar. rab. rib. mthon. hgyur. ba I 
I sijian. gyi. sbyor. bas. mthon. ba Itar I 
I rab. rib. de. yan. gsal. hgyur 1 
I ma. rig. pa. yi. rab. rib. kyis I 
I bsgribs. pahi. mjg. gis. skye. ba. daft I 
1 hchi. ba. brtan. par. bzuft. nas. te I 
I bag. chags. dbaft. gis. grol. ma. nus. pa. rnams. 

la. gsufts ® 1 

* 

don. med. hkhyams. pa. hjig. rten. pa I 

la. sogs. pahi. gsufts. so I byed pa. po. daft, tshor. pa. 
po. la. sogs. pa. gaft. yaft. med. pa. la I grol. bahi. don. 
mi. byed. par. don. dam. par. hkhyams. paho I yan. na. 
don. med. du. hkhyams. pa. srid. pahi. rgya.^® mtsho. la. 
sgyu. mahi. groft. khyer. Itar I kphags. pa. lhahi. zhahs. 
kyis. gsufts. pa. ni I 

yod. daft* med. pa gfii. ga. med I 
I yod. med. gfiis. bsres. de. yaft. med I 
1 de.^^ med. logs. pa. de. yaft. med 1 
1 brtag. pa. yiin. rift. byas. kyaii. ni i 
I de. la. tshig. brjod. s'in, tu. dkah 1 


^ N. : rgyu. Itsho. (sic) 

P. : de. men. logs. na. (sic) 
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I dnos. po. yod. pa. dan. med, pa. dan. skye. ba. 
dan.‘® hchi. ba. gan. yan. spans; pahi. chos. bdag. med. 
par. bstan. pahi. lehu. ste. dan. poho H 


II da. ni. phuh. po. bdag. med. du. ston. pa. ni. 
kun. rdzob. la. brten. nas. gsuns. te I hjig. rten. pahi. 
skye. lugs, ni I 

rnam. rtog. las. ni. hjig. rten. hgyur I 

zhes. pa. ni I rnam. rtog. ni. dge. ba. dan, mi. dge. bahi. 
rtog. paho I Ide. la. rten. hbrel. gyis. byuh,: ba. hjig. 
rten. paho I I dge. ba. dan. mi. dge.^® ba. yis. hgro. ba. 
rigs. drug, tu [f. 174^?] phuh. po. blahs, te. hjig. rten. 
mih. ho I I rnam. rtog. gis. bskyed. paho I I chu. ham. 
hbras. bu. la. sogs. pa. rnam. rtog. dah. rten. hbrel. 
gyis. blahs.^^ pa. yin I skye. ba. blahs, pas. sems. byuh I 
sems. las., bdag. hdzin. byuh I de. las. gzhan. yah. 
byuh. ho I I de. yah. rin. ^o. che. hphren.^'^ ha. nas. 
gsuns. pa I 

phuh. po. hjig. pahi. bar. du. ni I 
I de. la. bdag. hdzin. hbyuh. bar. hgyur I 
I bdag. hdzin. byas. pahi. dus. su. yah I 
I de. la. las. byas. yah. skye. len I 
I dus. gsum, du. ni. mthah. med. par I 
I dbus. su. hkhor. bahi. hkhor. lo. ni I 

P. : dar. 

P. :dag. 

^ N. ; bslans. pa. 

P. : phreh. ba. 
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I mgal.^® mehi. hkhor. lo. Ita. bur. hkhor I 

I rten. hbrel. hdzom. pas. hkhor. baho II 

sems. las. lus. kyan. byuh. ba. la I 
zhes. pa. ni I 

bdag. yod. pa. ni. gzhan. hgyur. ro I 
I ran. gzhan. cha. yi. zhe. sdah. hbyun I 
I de. giiis. kyis. ni. tab. bcifis. pas I 
I skyon. rnams, thams. cad. rab. tu. skyes I 

I lus. las. brtags. par. bgyis. tsam. na 1 sems. tsam. 
po. yi. hdod. lugs, la I shar. brtags. pa. byas. pa. bzhin. 
s'es. par. byaho I 

I phyihi. phun. po. brtags. pa. ni I 

gzugs. dan. tshor. ba. mifi. dan. ni I 

zhes. pa. ste I* gzugs. ni. hbyun. bas, byuh. baho I gzugs. 
dan, kha. dog. la. sogs. pa. bdag. fiid. yod. pa. dan. 
med. pa. daii I gfiis. ka. dah. gfiis. ka. ma. yin. pahi. 
rgyus. skyes. pa, brtags. pa;®" tsam. na I mi. bden. pas. 
rtog.®^ mi. nus. pas. sbu. ba. dah. hdra. ste. stoh. fiid. 
do I I tshor. ba. ni. bde. sdug. gis. bdag. fiid. can. de. 
yah I rten. hbrel. gyi. skyes. pa. med. pahi. rgyu. chu. 
bur. dah. hdraho 1 I hdu. s'es. ni. dhos. po yod. pa. 
ma. yin. te 1 de. ni. mih. tsam. yin. no 1 I smig. rgyu. 
dah. hdra. bar. med. paho I hdu. byed. ni. dhos. po. 
med. pa. ste I bzah. ba. dah. btuh. ba. dah I skom. 
pa. bde. ba. bskyed. pa I de. yah. sa. la. sogs. pahi. 

Xyl. : hgal. me. 

P. : brtags. tsam. na. 

P. : rtag. 
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hbyun. bahi. rkyen. gyis. so I I de. yai!ii rnam. rtog. med. 
pahi. dnos. po. chu. s'iA. Ita. bubo I I sems. de. rnam. 
par. s'es. pa. ni. ran. dban. med. par. hbyun. bahi. 
mtshan. iiid. do I I sems. ni. rnam. par. rtog. pa. tsam. 
[f. 1746] ste. sgyu. ma. Ita. buho l I don. dam. pa. la. 
med. paho I I pha. rol. tu. phyin. pa. las. kyan. gsuns. 
pa I sems. yod. pa. dan I med. pa. dan I gzhan. yah. rah. 
bzhin. med. pa. stoh. paho I I sems. kyis. sems. la. bltas. 
tsam. na I gah. yah. ma. mthoh. bar. stoh. paho I 

I de. ]tar. yin. na, bde. gs'egs. bem. por. hgyur. ro H 
zhe. na I de. Itar. ma. yin. te I nam. sems. dah. rnam. 
par. s'es. pa. dah I rnam. rtog. log. pahi. dus, tsam, 
na. chos. kyi. sku. thob. paho I I sahs. rgyas. kyi. gnas. 
thob. ste. ye. s'es. skuho I I de. yah. hdi. Itar. dhos. po. 
de. yah. med I s'es. bya. de. yah. hdi. Itar. med I gnas. 
pa. po. yah. med; gnas. pa. yah. med. paho I I ro. dah, 
hdra. bahi. tshad. ma. mkhan. byis. pa. rnams. kyi, 
rnam. rtog. yin. no i I bde. gs'egs. ni. hdas. pa. dah. ma. 
hohs. pa. dah, da. itar. ba. mkhyen, pa. yin. no I 
I mhor, par. ses. pahi. spyan. gyis. thams. cad. gzigs. 
paho I 1 sems. las. byuh. ba. ni. sems. kyi. rnam. rtog. 
go I I brtag, pa. ni. shar. bzhin. no I 

gzugs. ni. sbu. ba. bzhin. no I 
I tshor. ba. chu. bur. bzhin. no f 
I hdu, s'es. smig. rgyu. bzhin. no 1 
1 hdu. byed. ni. chu. s'ih. bzhin. no 1 
1 rnam. par, s'es. pa. sgyu. ma. bzhin no I 

I mam. par. rtog. pa. ni. phuh. po. bdag. med. 
rnam. par. s'es. pa. bdag. med. dhos. po. grub. pa. 
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hdi. Itar. med. mo. gs'am. mohi. buhi. dpon. bzhin, 
no I 


I phun. po. bdag. med. pa. bstan. pahi. lehu. 
ste. gilis. paho II 


II da. ni. s'es. rab. hphel. bar. byed. pahi. don. 
du. bdag. med. ghis. su. bsdus. nas. bs'ad. pa. ste I 

sems. med. pas. na. chos. kyafi.®® med I 

ces. pa. la. sogs. pa. la I chos. ni. dnos. po. ste. byas. 
pa. dan. ma byas. pahi. phuh. po®® I sahi. khams. la. 
sogs. pa yah. de. bzhin. no I I chos. rnams. kyi. rtsa. ba. 
ni. sems. yin. pas. na. sems. hgog. paho I I goh.®'^ du. 
sems. byufi. chos. fiid. las. legs, hkhyog.®* pahi. tshig. 
gsuhs. pa 1 gzhan. yah. sans, rgyas. kyis. gsuhs. pa. ni I 

yi. ge. ined. pahi. chos. fiid. la I 
I thos. pa. ci. yod [f. 175^1] bs'ad. ci yod I 
I thos. dah. bs'ad. dan. don. la. ni I 
I mfiam. pa. fiid. de. yi. ge. med I 

gzhan. yah. sans, rgyas. kyis. gsuhs. pa. ni I 

kan. rdzob. spyod. la. ma. brten. par I 
1 don. dam. pa. la. bs'ad. pa. med I 

“ Xyl. : nan. 

“ N. : ma. byas. pahi. dan. med. pahi. phuh. po. 

“ N. ; gah. du. 

“ Xyl. : hkhyogs. 
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I don. dam. pa, de. ma. s'es. par I 
I mya. nan. las. hdas. pa. mi. hbyufi. ho 1 
gzhan. yah. bstan. bcos. las. gsuhs. pa. ni I 

rten. hbrel. brten. nas. skyes. pa. gah. I 
I de. ni. stoA. Aid. rab. tu. bs'ad I 
I rten. hbrel. gyis. gan. skyes.. pa. dan I 
I de. ni. skye. med. no. bo. yin I 
I rten. hbrel. la. brten. gah. byun. ba 1 
1 stbh. pa. ru. ni. rab. tu. bs'ad 1 
1 stoh. Aid. s'es. pa. gah. yin. pa 1 
I bsAo. med. mkhyen. pa. de. yin. no I 

I mah. du. bs'ad. pa. don. med. yin I de. Itar. gAis. su. 
med. pahi. lam. gyis. sahs. rgyas. grub. pa. thams. cad. 
mkhyen. paho I I dehi. lam. de. hes. par. s'es. par. by^. 
bahi. don. du. gAis. med. kyi. lam. gah. yin. pa.de. 
rah. Aid. gAis. med. do 1 I yah na.®® skye. ba. dah. hchi. 

ba. med. pas. na I yod. pa. dah. med. pa. dah. rtag. 

pa. dah. mi. rtag. pa. dah 1 dhos. po. yod. pa. dah. med. 
pa. la. sogs. pa. gAis. ga. rtogs. pa. med. pas. gAis. su. 
med. pahi. ye. s'es. so 1 1 de. Itar, na. gAis. med. do I 

I de. gAis. the. tshom. brjod. du. med. pa. s'es. rab. 

kyi. pha. rol. tu. phyin. pahi. ye. s'es. so 1 1 de. s'es. nas. 
dhos. su. gah. byed. pa. de. de. Aid. mkhyen. pas. sahs. 
rgyas. bcom. Idan. hdas. so I 1 sahs. rgyas. des. sAih. 
rjehi. stobs. kyis. rab. tu. gmns. so I I ma. rig. pa. la. 
sogs. pa. yod. kyi. bar. la. skye. la. len. no 1 1 ma. rig. 
pa. la. sogs. pa. nas. hgags. pa. s'es. tsam. na. de. Aid. 
mkhyen. paho I 

“ N. : ma. 

B 13 
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hdi. dag. thams. cad. brten. med. yin 1 

zhes. pa. ni. rten. med. pahi. snin. rje. s'es. rab. kyi. 
s'pyan. gyis. bdag. med. pa i dnos. po. ston. pa. fiid. 
byed. pa. po. dan. tshor. ba. po. brten. 'pa. med. pahi. 
sfiin. rje. s'es. rab. kyis. bdag. med. pa 1 dnos. po. ston. 
fiid. byed. pa. po. dan. tshor. bo. po. brten. pa. med, 
paho 1 1 hdi. thams. cad. khams. gsum. ma. lus, pa. ste. 
med. pa. ston. pa. fiid. do I I de. ni. don. dam. paho I 
1 [f. 175b] s'es. rah. kyi. pha. rol. tu. phyin. pa. hiS. 
kyan. gsuns. te 1 1 gzugs. rab. tu. mi. mthon. no 1 1 zhes. 
pa. la. sogs. pa. rab. hbyor. la. gsuns. so 1 1 rten. hhrel. 
hcu. gHis hgag. pahi. chos. %id. las ! sans, rgyas. kyi. 
yon. tan. gyis. cha. Aes. pa. chos. kyi. sku. stoA. pa. 
fiid. kyi. dAos. po, rab. tu. bs'ad. do 1 I des. ni. s'es. rab. 
kyi. pha. rol. tu. phyin. paho I 

I s'es. rab. bstan. pahi. lehu. ste. gsum. paho II 


II de. Itar. s'es. rab. bstan. nas. da. ni. thabs. 
bstan. te. kun. rdzob. la I 

sbyin. pa. tshul. khrims. bzod. pa. daA I 

zhes. bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. ste I fii. ma. s'ar. tsam. na. 
grib. ma. hbyun. ba. Itar. thabs. bstan. to I I daA. po. 
sbyin. pa. rtsa, bar. bs'ad I gzhan. yah. gsuns. pa I 

hjig, rten. pa. hdi. thams. cad. ni. 

I bde. skyid. gcig, pu.*^ re. ba. yiA I 


37 


P. : ba, 
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I loiis. spyod. med. pahi. mi. rnams. la I 
I bde. ba. re. yaii. ga. na. thob I 

I sbyin. pa. btan. bas. Ions, spyod. hbyun I des. na. 
sbyin. pa. rtsa. bar. bs'ad I sbyin. pa. la. yan. bzhi. ste i 
chos. zan. zin. mi. lijigs. byams. paho I i rgyal. srid. 
bdag. gi.^® mgo. mthar. thug. pa. tshun. chos. sbyin. 
paho 1 1 nor I hbru I gser i dfiul I rin. po. che i mu. tig I 
byu. ru I s'in. rta I glan. po. che I gyog I khol. po I khol. 
mo I grogs, chun. ma I bu. mo. bu. pho I gees. pahi. 
nor. mgo I rna. ba I sna I lag. pa I rkan. pa I mig I 
ran. gi. s'a I khrag I rus. pa I rkan. mar I tshil. bu I pags. 
pa I snin. bdag. gi. dhos. po. tbams. cad. sbyin. paho i 
I de. Itar. yin. na. byan. chub. sems. dpahi. spyod. pa. 
s'in. tu. mi. dkah. ham I bde. bahi. thabs. sans, rgyas. 
thob. par.^® byed. pa. la I saAs. rgyas. kyi. bde. ba. 
dan. mi. mfiam. pahi. bde. baho i I sdug. bsnal. brgya. 
phrag. gis. spyod. pa. yan. sdug. bshal. du. mi. hgyur. 
ro 1 1 dper. na. bu. geig. gsod. pahi. dus. su. phas. rjes. 
pa. Itar. ro I I sems. goms. tsam. na. mi. nus. pa. ga6. 
yan. med. de I I lus. pohi. bye. brag. gis. sbrul. dan. 
dug. rma. byahi. bdud. rtsiho 1 1 de. goms. pas.^® dug. 
kyan [f. 176a] bcud. len. du. hgyur. ro I I khyad. par. 
du. dgah. ba. dan. bde. ba. skyeho 1 1 goms. pa. gan. yin. 
pa. de. bdud. rtsir. hgyur. ba yin. pas. na I sdug. bsnal. 
sems. kyi. rnam. rtog. yin. no I 

I tshul. khrims'. kyi. thabs. ni I tshul. khrims. skad. 
pa. spyod. pa. yin I mi. dge. ba. bcu. spon. ba, dan I 

“ Xyl. : gis. 

P. : bar. 

P. : bas. 
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SO. SO. thar. pahi.'^^ sdom. pa. bsrun.'^^ pa. dan I srog. 
chags. thams. cad. la. phan. hdogs. byed. pa. byams. 
pahi. sems. dan. Idan. pa I ran. gi. Ions, spyod. la. cbog. 
s'es. pa I nii. tshans. par. spyod. pa. spans, pa [I] bden. 
par. smra. ba I de. Itar. byed. paho I tsliig. rtsab. mi. 
smra. ba I gzhan. gfiis.^® par. byed. pa I dul. bahi. spyod. 
pa. chos. bzhin. du. smra. ba."^^ gus. par. smra. ba I 
gzhan. gyis. bdag. tu, gzuh. ba. la. hdod. sred. pa. med. 
pa [1] hdod. pahi. sems. rnams. mi. skye. ba P] Itad. 
mo. la. sogs. pa. no. mtshar.*® spans, pa I drah. ba gyo. 
sgyu.^® med. pa I sans, rgyas. dan. chos. dan. dge. 
hdun. gsum. la. s'in. tu. mos. gus. che. bahi. sems. dan I 
sems. can. rnams. sans, rgyas par. byed. pa. la. spro. 
ba. che. ba I 

sbyin. pa. dah. tshul. khrims. la. sogs. kyis I yun. 
rins. bsod. nams. bsags. pa. yah I gal. te. bzod. pa. 
med. na. ni I mod,^’' la. bsod. nams. med. par. hgyur. 
te I zhi. ha. lhas. kyah. gsuhs. pa I 

bskal. pa. stoh. du. bsags. pa. yi 1 
I sbyin. dan. bde. gs'egs. mchod. la. sogs I 
i legs, spyad. gan. yin. de. kun. yah 1 
I khoh. khro. gcig. gis. hjoms. par. byed I 
I zhe. sdah. Ita. buhi. sdig. pa. med I 
I bzod. pa. Ita. buhi. dkah. thub. med I 

Xyl. : bahi. shorn, pa. 

'' N. : bsduh. 

Read mSes. par (?) 

P. : pa. 

“ Xyl. : ho tshar. 

Xyl. ; gyo. rgyu. 

"P.:mdo. 
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I de. bas. bzod. la. nan. tan. du I 
I sna. tshogs. tshul. gyis. bsgom. par. byaho I 

I zhes. gsuns. so I bzod. pa. la. gsum. te 1 sdug. bsnal. 
dan. du. len. pahi. bzod. pa. dan 1 briias. pa. la. ji. mi. 
sfiam. pahi. bzod. pa. daA I chos. la. nes. par. sems. 
pahi, bzod. paho i i de. la. dan. po. ni. su. dag. gi. skad. 
smra. na i hdi. Itar. du. bdag. gis. khyed. la. chos. kyi. 
bla. na. med. pa. yah. dag. par [f. 176b] rdzogs. pahi. 
sails, rgyas. thob. par. byed. pa. la I byah. chub. sems. 
dpahi. spyod. pa. dag. par. byed. pa. la 1 bdag. gis 
smras, pa. fion. cig I mi. fian. na. me. chen. po. hbar. 
bahi. nah. du. chug. la. bsreg. s'ig' l s'in. tti. sdug. bshal. 
hbyuh. bar. lus. pos..khur. cig I dehi. Ian. ni. hdi. skad. 
smraho 1 1 de. Itar. byuh. mod. s'in. tu. spro I bdag. cag. 
chos. kyi. bla. na. med. pahi. rdzogs. pahi. sahs. 
rgyas I byah. chub. sems. dpahi. spyod. pa. dag. par. 
byed. pahi. don. du I stoh. gsum. gyi. stoh. chen, pohi. 
hjig. rten. gyi. khams. su. me; hbar. ba. yod. pa. la I 
tshahs. pahi. gnas. rah. nas. htshod^® I khyed. gsuhs. 
pahi. me. Ita. bu. smos. kyah. ci. htshal I gzhan. gyis. 
brfias. pa. la. ji. mi. sfiam. pahi. bzod. pa. ni I brtags. 
pas. khro. ba. ma.^® mthoh. bar. mtshon. nas. s'a. bead, 
cih. yod. pa. la. bla. lhag. bzod. pa. bskyed. la I bdag. 
gis. lag. brgya. , phrog. gcod. pa. po. yah. spyi. bor. 
hkhur. ro 1 1 dehi. thog. tu. yah. byams. pahi. sems. dah. 
Idan. no 1 1 chos. la. hes. par. sems. dpahi. bzod. pa. ni I 
s'in. tu. zab. pahi. theg. pa. la. s'in. tu. legs. pahi. 

P. : htshed. 

" P. : mi. 
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thub. pahi. chos. la. thog. ma. nas. rfied. pa. la. skad. 
dg. kyan. sems. the. tshom. mi. za. bar. kha. dg. ni. 
chos. la. hes. par. sems. pahi. bzod. pahi. hdod. lugs, 
ni. gzhan. gyis. brfias. pa. ji. mi. snam. pahi. bzod. pa. 
bzhin. du I de. la. khyed. ni. chos. kyi. dhos. po. ran. la. 
brten. pas. so.®“ I 

i brtson. hgrus. ni. zhi. ha, lhas, gsuns. pa I 
hdi. Itar. brtson. la. byan. chub, gnas I 
I rlun. med. hgro. ba. med. pa. bzhin I 
I bsod. nams. brtson. hgrus. med. mi. hbyun I 
I brtson. gah. dge. la. spro. ba. yin I 

zhes. gsuns. pas. so 1 1 brtson. hgrus. byed. pahi. don. 
Ita. ba. ni I cis. kyah. mdzah. ba. dan. bral. ba I mi. 
mdzah. ba. dan. hgrogs. pa. dan 1 nan. dan. rgas. dan. 
hchi. ba. daii. mya. nan, la. sogs. pahi. sdug. bshal. 
nan. son. la. sogs. par. Ihuh. nas. rtag. tu. bde. ba. skad. 
dg. bde. bar. Ita. ba. I mi. khom. pahi. gnas. brgyad. 
las, grol. dus. su. byan [f. 177a] chub. kyi. spyod. pa. 
la. yah. dag. par. bltas. nas. le. lo. spans, te. brtan. par. 
byas. nas. the. tshom. med. par. sdug. bshal, spahs. 
pahi. don. du. brtson. hgrus. brtsam. par. byaho I 

1 bsam. gtan. ni. s^es, rab. dah. thabs. gfiis. su. byas. 
nas. sems. rtse. gcig. tu. byed. pa. ni, bsam. gtan. no I s'es. 
rab. ni. shar. bstan. pa. bzhin. no i I sbyin. pahi. pho. rol. 
tu. phyin. pa. la. sogs. pa. ster. ba. po. dah. len. pa. po. 
gah. yah. mi. dmigs. par. stoh. pa. hid. du. rtog. paho I 
1 fii. ma. ji. Itar. glih. rnams. la. bskor. nas. bzlog. pa. 
bzhin. du. s'es. rab. kyi. pha. rol. tu. phyin. pas. sbyin. 

P. : paso. 


50 
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pahi. pha. rol. tu. phyin. pa. la. sogs. pa. la. khyab. 
paho 1 1 de. Itar. khyab, paho I 

I pha. rol. tu. phyin. pa. bsdus. pa, ni I ran. gi. don. 
rnams. spans, pa. ni. sbyin. paho I I gzhan. la. phan. 
hdogs. pa. ni. tshul. khrims. so. 1 1 hgro. ba. spans, pa. ni. 
bzod. paho I I dge. ba. la. brtson. pa. ni. brtson. hgrus. 
so I 1 sdig. pas. mi. gos. pa. cig. pu. ni. bsam. gtan. no I 
I bden. pa. don. dam. pa. bstan. pa. ni. s'es. rab. bo®^ I 
I sems. can. rnams. la. sSin. rjes. khyab. par. byed. pa. 
ni. s'es. rab. ro®^ ! I sahs. rgyas. sgrub. par. byed. pa. 
ni. pha. dan. ma. dan, bu. mo. dan. gfien. dafi. hkhor. 
dan. chun. ma. la. sogs. pa. rgyal. sa. dan. phyug. po.®^ 
dan. skyid. pa. la. sogs. pa. zan. lhag. bzhin. du. spans, 
nas. grol. bahi. don. du. nags. gseb. du. hgro. bar. 
byaho I I sbyin. pa. la. sogs. sdug. bsrial. ma. yin. zhih. I 
sahs. rgyas. thob. pahi. bde. ba. dah. mi mfiam. mo I 

thabs. bstan, pahi. lehu. ste. bzhi. paho II II 


II thabs. dan. s'es. rab. gnas. pa. la I 

zhes. pa. ni 1 1 s'es. rab. ni. snar. gsuns. pa. bzhin. no 1 1 ji. 
Itar. rten. hbrel. gyi. skyes. pas. dnos. por. brtags. pahi. 
mtshan. hid. do I I thabs. ni. snar. bs'ad. pa. bzhin. sbyin. 
pa. la. sogs. pa. byed. do I I de. gfiis. gcig. tu. byas. te. 
bstan. par. byed. pa. ni. bla. ma. med. na. rmi. lam. 
na. yah. hbyuh. ho I I de. Itar. yin. na. thabs. dah. s'es. 
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rab. gnis. su. de. phye. nas. gnis. su. byun. yan. 
sbyin. pa. [f. r77b] la. sogs. pa. dbye. na. ina£i, 
du. hgyur. bahi. skyon. byuft. zhe. na I hdi. dag. thams, 
cad. min. tsam. ste. thabs. dan. ses. rab. dpe. kun. 
rdzob. tsam. la. brten. nas. grub. bo. I I pha, rol. tu. 
phyin. pa. nas. kyan. gsuns. so. 1 1 sbyin. pahi. pha. rol. 
tu. phyin. pa. ni. min. tsam. mo I I s'es. rab. kyi. pha. 
rol. tu. phyin. pa. ni. min. tsam. mo.i I khams. gsum. 
yan. min. tsam. mo I 

I de. gSis. gsal. bar. gsuns. pas. 
gan. las. gah. byuii. min. de. ni I 

zhes, pa. la. sogs. gsuns. te I snar. brtags. pa. bzhin I 
chos. mih. tsam. du. bstan. te I don. dam. par. dhos. po. 
med. pahi. 

chos. de. med. pas. chos. hid. yin I 

zhes. pa. ni I mih. tsam. du. grub. pa. ste. dhos. po. stoh. 
pa. fiid, yin I rten. hbrel. las. byuh. ba. kun. rdzob. 
tsam. mo I 

ma. byun. mih. ni. stoh. fiid. yin I 

zhes. pa. la. sogs. pa. ni I kun. rdzob. tu. mih. rtags. pa. 
tsam. 3H[n. no • I sgra. mkhan. pa. na. re. sgra. las. 
thams. cad. byuh. zer. ba. la. de. ran. yah. kun. rdzob. 
la. mih. tsam. du. grub, paho®^ I 

de. Itar. rnam. rtog. gah. byuh. ba I 

zhes. pa. la. sogs. pa. ni. mih. tsam, du. yin 1 stoh.®® pa. 
fiid. du. brtag. pa. shar. bzhin. du. go. slaho I 

“ P. : po. 

P. : ston. Sid. 
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mig. gis. mthofi. bahi. gzugs. de. ni I 

zhes. pa. la. sogs. pa. ni I mig. gis. gzugs. mthon. ba. 
la. sogs. pa. bcom. Idan. hdas. kyis. lu^. hstan. pa, ni. 
kun. rdzob. la. bstan. paho I 

rdzun. gyi. na. rgyal. hjig. rten. pa I 

zhes, pa. la. sogs. pa. la I na. rgyal. gyis. sems. can. 
brten. nam I yul. dan. dus. tshod. la. brten. nas I boom. 
Idan. hdas. kyis. brdzun. can. Ita. bur. gsufis. so I i don. 
dam. pa. la. bs'ad. med. do I I don. dam. pahi. gtan. la. 
hbebs. pahi. thabs. su. rdzun. du. bs'ad. do 1 1 hphags. 
pahi. bden. pa. bzhi. ni I sdug. bsnal. gyi. bden. pa. 
dan 1 kun. hbyun. gi. bden. pa. dan I hgog. pahi. bden. 
pa. dan I lam. gyi. bden. pa. la. sogs. pa. kun. rdzob. 
pa. la. bstan. to I 

rten. hbrel. hdzom. pas. mthoft. ba. gah I 

zhes. pa. la. sogs. pa. ni I hdren [f. 178a] pa. bcom. 
Idan. hdas. kyis. gsuAs. so I I gzugs. sgra. la. sogs. pa. 
hdzom. par. hdod. pahi. sems. can. rnams. la. snaii. 
bar. bstan. to 1 1 gan. gis. gah. la. thabs, sna. tshogs. 
kyi. sgo. nas. sems. can. gdul. byar. btul. nas. de. 
mams, grol. bar. byas. nas. hdren. pas. na. bcom. 
Idan. hdas. so I 

hdzin. pa. spyod. pahi. sa. yod. pa I 

zhes. pa. la. sogs. pa. la i kun. rdzob. la. brten. nas. 
sa. dan. po. la. sogs. pa. bstan. paho I I don. dam. pahi. 
sa. ni. bio. sdn. tu. phra. ba. mthar. thug. med. pa I 
rtog. pa. dan. bral. ba. stoh. fiid. du. mkhyen. pahi s'es. 

B 14 
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rab. can. gan. la. yod. pa. de. bio. Idan. yin. te I de. 
ni. boom. Idan. hdas. so I 

mig. gis. gzugs. kyan. mthon. mi. hgyur I 

la. sogs. pa. ni I rab. rib. can. Ita. bu. mig. raft. gis. 
mig. dan. gzugs. mi. mthon. no I sems. chos. de. yan. 
sems. kyis. sems. la. bltas. tsam. na. sems. mi. mthon. 
no 1 1 des. na. yod. par. mi. hgyur. ro I I tin. ne. hdzin. 
gyi. rgyal. pohi. mdo. las. kyan. gsuhs. te i mig. dan I 
rna. ba. dan 1 sna. dah i Ice. dan I lus. dan I yid. dan . 
gzugs. dan i sgra. dan I dri. dan I ro. dan i reg. by a. 
dan I chos. med I ces. gsuns. so I 

de. ni. hjug. bsdu. ba. gsuns. pa. ni I 
gan. snail, thams. cad. la. sogs. pa. ste I 

snar. bs'ad. pahi. thabs. dan. s'es. rab. gnis. gcig. 
tu. byas. pahi. ye. s'es. la. sogs. pa. rdzun. du. bs'ad. 
paho I 

hjig. rten. pas. ni. gan. spans, pa i 

zhes. pa. ni 1 phyin. ci. ma. log. pa. de. de. nid i hjig 
rten. pa. tha. mal. pas I gan. la. ma. rtogs. pa. gan. 
yid. kyi. bsam. pad.^® ma. gyur I yid. kyis. bsam. gyis. 
mi. khyab. pa I dbah. po. yul. du. ma. gyur. pa I ma. 
rig. pahi. lin. thog. gi* mun. pas. bkag. pas. ma. 
mthon. ba. spans, pa I dban. po. s'in. tu. rnon. po. 
hphags. pahi. ye. s'es. kyis. mthon. bahi. yul. don. dam. 
paho 1 1 hphags. pa. gha, na. bhu. huhi. mdo. las I 

“ N. : par. ma. gyur. 
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de. Sid. s'in. tu. So. mtshar. can I 
I zab. pa. de. ni; mthah. med. pa I 
I de. ni. rned. par. [f. 178b] dkah. bas. na I 
I hjig. rten. pa. yi. blo.’yis. ni I 
I de. yis. spyod. yul. ye. s'es. med il 

kun. rdzob. dan. don. dam. pahi. bden. pahi. lehu. 
ste. iSa. paho 11 H 

II hgro. ba. rigs. drug. las. srid. pa. hpho. bahi. 
thahs. sans, rgyas. thob. par. byed. pahi. thabs. 
rdzogs. so II II 

il pa. ndi. ta. byams. pa. mgon. pos. mdzad. paho I 
I pa. ndi. ta. zla. ba. gzhon. nu. la I gru. ston. 
chuA. gis. zhus. nas. ran.®’' hgyur. du. 
mdzad. pa. rdzogs. so H H 

[f. 178b 1. 2] 
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AS'VALSYANAGIRHYASUTRA 

Note 

The aim of the present version of Asfval^yanagrhya- 
sTitra is to interpret it on the lines of the commentaries 
of Devasvamin and Gargya NaiSyana. A literal tran- 
slation of the two commentaries has not been attempted, 
and this has been intentional. A modern reader is 
interested only in the main arguments advanced by the 
commentators, and not in the scholastic details with 
which their works abound. Gare has been taken to 
preserve, as far as possible, the spirit and trend of the 
argument of both commentators while avoiding a bald 
literal translation. 


CHAPTER I 

1. The rites requiring the spreading of the three 
sacred fires have (already) been explained. We shall 
(now proceed to) describe the gfhya rites.^ 


Sankhyayanagrhyasutra also of thcj?^ Vedahegins thus “Now 
henceforth we shall declare the pEkayajSas.’’ S,B.E>, Vol. xxix, p. 13. 
Paraskara starts with Athato gfhyasthalipokanam karma. Khadira mentions 
the g^hya rites in the first sutra ; athsto grhySkartnitni. cf. Oldenberg {S.B.E., 
Vol. xxix) Gfhya-SUtras , F&vt 1, pp. 269, 374. 
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Devasvamin 

The vaitanika rites have been described in the S'rauta-sutra 
of As'valayana (from I, i, 2 to XII, xv, 6). The Acarya alludes 
in uktani vaitanikani to what has already been declared (in the 
Srauta-sTdra) in order that he may proceed to the description of 
the grhya- rites. The word ukta has a purpose here as it has in the 
As'valayanas'rautasutra (I, vi, 1 and III, vii, 1). In the words 
grhyani vaksyamah the Sutrakara aims at preventing the samj%a 
(term) from being applied to the grhya rites. His object is accom- 
plished by giving another name than vaitanika, i,e,, grhya. Other- 
wise, there would be a risk of both the terms being applied in the 
same place, (it may be asked) what is the harm. (The answer is 
that) the term vaitanika being applicable to the grhya rites, the 
rules begun by the first sutra in the ^rauta-sutra of As'valayana 
would have to be accepted as applicable to the grhya rites also. 
Furtlior, the performance of grhya rites would become dependent 
on agnyadheya as all s>rauta' rites presuppose agnyadheya. If 
the injunction {niyama) is accepted, then, in the grhya rites also, 
the ten Rks beginning with mamdgner varcah will have to be given 
a place. It is, therefore, necessary to differentiate the grhya from 
the vaitanika rites by abstaining from using the term vaitanika to 
the former. 

If so, there is no need to make this distinction as (the term 
vaitanika) is inapplicable (to the grhya rites). How inapplicable ? 
Because the {8'rauta and Grhya-sutras) are different s'astras. The 
author of the first twelve chapters (of As'valdyanas'rautasutra) 
is S'aunaka. The succeeding four chapters are by As^valayana. 
Where, therefore, is the need to make an unnecessary distinction of 
terms, not relevant ? How again, are the Srauta and Grhya-sutras 
different s'dstras ? There is authority for distinguishing them. It 
is also supported by the mode of writing of the Acarya. At the end 
of the twelfth chapter he repeats three sentences (to mark a termi- 
nation). The salutation to the Acarya is also seen at the end (which 
also marks a termination). Therefore, the s'rauta and grhya portions 
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are different s'Ustras. The salutation to the Acarya (at the end of 
the Srauta-sutra) is appropriate only when the difference between 
the two sutras is made out. The two are therefore, surely, distinct 
works. 

As the distinction is made, why should the Sutrakara avoid 
the application of the term vaitanika in a context where it is 
inapplicable ? It is (merely) to show the continuity of the subject 
[s'Ustra) from the s'rauta to the grhya portion, the two constituting 
one. The result (of the recognition) of this unity is that (in the 
grhya rites), as in s'rauia rites, the rules of conduct, etc., should be 
applicable with equal validity. Why are they (argued as) not appli- 
cable ? The former derive their authority from the 8 ruth the latter 
from the Smrtis, but being of equal importance with the former, 
their performance is equally obligatory. Hence the continuity. 
This (object) is attained by the very language of the first sutra} 

Another useful purpose is — that by accepting the unity of the 
two s'^stras the object of attainment will be identical to both. What 
for ? (Otherwise) how can the technical terms already mentioned 
(in the Srauta-sutra) be applied here also ? For, neither what is 
laid down in the Srauta-sutra, beginning with Ream padagrahane 
(I, i, 17) could be applied to the gfhya part nor the utpavanavidhi 
mentioned in the grhya part (A.G.S., I, iii, 3) be applied to the 
S'rauta portion. If not, whatever is not mentioned here (but men- 
tioned in the s'ratha portion) will have to be repeated. Then, the 
work would grow beyond its size (ue,, too big). Hence the unity of 
the two parts is upheld for facility of interpretation.^ 

If this is the purpose for which unity is recognized, there is also 
a defect. What is the defect ? That the rites are to be performed 
by persons seated facing west and north is to be inferred from the 

^ Devasvarain advances another reason also ; The Sutrakara himself aims 
at the unity of the two s'asiras being established by saying, in succession 
uktani vaitanikdni I GrhySni Vaksyamah. This is what is meant by 
Samanvarambha Samarthyat. 

* The suira form of composition enjoins brevity of expression. It is 
therefore- in accordance with the accepted rules to make the s'astra as brief as 
possible. The main merit advanced here is Sasira laghava (brevity oi 
expression in composition), 
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rule anyatrapyevamhhutafv. Thus in ut^avana it is specifically 
enjoined that the mantra should be uttered only once (in grhya 
rites). The same injunctions apply to s'rauta and grhya rites such 
as A.G.S., I, iii, 29; I, i, 10, etc. Hence, as the sufras are expedi- 
ent both ways and as the resulting advantage is greater, the unity is 
recognized. 

The defects will be removed ; e.g., in our food there are imper- 
fections which (are injurious to health and) lead to diseases. How- 
ever, food is not rejected on that count, and effort is directed (only) 
towards the elimination of the defects. The same principle applies 
here also. Therefore, the unity (of the two works) must necessarily 
be accepted. It is not correct to hold that rites are to be performed 
only by persons seated (as above enjoined). Why ? Since there are 
other occasions as in Agntdhriya, and in some places the offerings 
are made standing, seated, facing east or west, etc. By H^,at we are 
reminded that all other acts can be done only when seated. ‘ Stand- 
ing one shall offer the samit to the fire ’ specifies that the act shall 
only be done standing. The remaining rites are to be performed 
only by one seated. Thus the defect is met. Other objections will 
be answered on future occasions, then and there, as they arise. 

After the vaitdnika rites, we shall (now) declare the grhya 
rites. Here grhya is used in the sense of the grhya fire. Why is 
the term grhya again applied here ? (It is to indicate that) that the 
fire before which the marriage and other ceremonies are performed 
is his grhya fire. What is the authority (for this interpretation) ? 
The term grhya is given in this Grhya-sUtra in I, ix, 1 and is also 
found elsewhere (Srauta-sUtra). The rites performed in grhya 
fire are grhydni. Hence such ceremonies as occur before marriage 
can not be performed in the grhya fire of the individual. What are 
they ? e.g., jatakarma or the ceremony of naming the child imme- 
diately after birth, and caula, the ceremony of tonsure {i.e., cutting 
off ail the hair except one lock from the head of a child of three 
years) — as there could be no personal grhya fire for a child. Why ? 
Because they do not come under the samjna grhya. Some believe 
that there is no fixed rule for these ceremonies. According to this 
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view, the term pakayajHa will not apply to such ceremonies. Not 
being pSkayajTla, the tantras {i.e., the framework of ceremonies in 
regular order, which is an essential characteristic of the rites) 
specially intended for pakayaj9ias can not be part of the ceremony. 
But (the performance of jStakarma, etc)., with secular (informal or 
un-sacramental) fire is not aimed at by the SUtrakara. 

It is, therefore, not valid. What is intended here is not the 
method but the order of performance of the ceremonies. Jatakarma 
etc., must be mentioned first. Where marriage is laid down as a 
prior condition, it is merely to stress the rule that vaiianika rites 
should be performed only with sacred fire obtained after marriage. 
According to those who subscribe to this view the maintenance of 
the fire can happen even before marriage. This is incorrect as, then, 
the term grhya could not be applied (to the rites). For the most 
part terms (samjHas) are given by general use and in usual practice 
also the performance of jStakarma and other ceremonies only 
before the sacred fire is seen in other s'dstras {i.e., other Gfhya- 
sutras). Thus the Sutrakdra maintains his view. It will be 
elaborated later in the work. Having thus declared his intention to 
describe the grhya rites, the S^itrakara describes them in detail. 
This is how the matter should be understood. 

That Gargya Narayaija follows closely the inter- 
pretation given by Devasvamin is evident from the 
latter half of the benedictory verse wherein he acknow- 
ledges his debt to Devasvamin by the phrase devas- 
vUmiprasUdena. 

GArgya NIrXyana 

The vaitdnika rites have been described. Thereafter we shall 
describe the gfhya (domestic) rites. Vitdna (literally) means the 
spreading out of the sacred fire {i. e., the division of the sacred fire 
into Gdrhapatya, S.havamya and Dak^it}a fires). The offerings 
made in them are vaitdnikdni. That is to say, the performance of 
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the vaitanika rites require the maintenance of the sacred fire in its 
three -fold form. 

The fire maintained for (the benefit of) the house is the grhya 
fire and the rites performed in this grhya fire are indirectly called 
grhyani. 

The term grhya is used to denote both a wife and a kitchen. 
Similarly in ?| ^ the first grha is used to indicate a wife 

and the second a kitchen. To those whose sacred .fire originates from 
their marriage and whose grhya rites have to be performed in that 
fire, grha indicates a wife. To others whose domestic fire begins 
from the time of partition, it signifies the kitchen. Gautama’s 
classification of the two-fold origin of the domestic fire conveys the 
same idea {Gautama, V, 6-7). 

The repetition of what has already been described (in the 
S'rati^ta-sutra) is intended to indicate the relationship of the two 
(portions s'rauta and grhya). 

The utility in showing the relationship lies in the applicability 
of technical terms used in the S'rauta part to the grhya part as 
well. It is just possible to say that since the s'rauta and grhya 
portions are different s'astras the technical terms of the former may 
not be applied to the latter. The salutation to S'aunaka marks the 
termination of the Srauta-sutra. The salutation is relevant only 
when it comes at the end of one work. 

This sutra is declaratory in character (for the Sutrakara states 
specifically that he is about to deal with grhya rites). 

2. Pakayajnas are of three kinds.^ 

Deyasvamin 

The pakayajHas fall into three categories. This is the proper 
division (of the pakayajHas) in grhya rites. To those who interpret 
the term ftakayajna literally {i. e., offering with cooked food) there 

^ Oldenberg puts this and the succeeding under a single number : 

SeeS.B.E..XXIX, p. 159. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


The present edition of the restored text of the 
Bhavasahkrnnti-siltra and Nagarjuna’s Bhavasankrnnti 
Snstra with the commentray of Maitreyanatha is based 
on the Tibetan versions found in the Kanjut and 
Tanjur which are pneserved in the Adyar Library. As 
the author himself has pointed out? the Samskrt 
originals of these works having been lost, the only 
method to recover them seemed to be to apply ourselves 
assiduously to these Tibetan and Chinese versions. The 
same fate has also been shared by certain other impor- 
tant works in Samskrt, as, for example, the Pmmniia- 
samuccaya of Dinnaga. 

The importance of the study of Tibetan and 
Chinese Literatures for students of Ancient Indian 
Literature is now being increasingly recognized in 
India. There is provision at the University of Calcutta 
and the Vishvabharati for the promotion of such 
studies. It is earnestly hoped that similar provision 
will be made at the other Indian Universities and 
Research Centres at no distant date. 

For undertaking the publication of this work, the 
Adyar Library had the good fortune of enlisting the 
devoted services of the eminent scholar Pandit N. 

B B 
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Aiyaswami Sastri who had the benefit of being trained 
under the veteran scholar Mahamahopadhyaya Pro- 
fessor Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya (now of the 
Calcutta University). The restored text has already 
won the appreciation of savants like Sylvain Levi 
whose letter is printed on page v. I beg to tender my 
grateful thanks to Pandit Aiyaswami Sastri who has 
placed his most valuable and scholarly services, so 
freely and generously, at the disposal of the Adyar 
Library. 

Adyar Library G. SRINIVASA MURTI, 

15th November 1938. Honorary Director. 



PREFACE 


The restoration and edition of the Bhavasankranti- 
sutra and NagSrjuna’s Bhavasankr§:nti S'astrawith the 
commentary of MaitreyanStha are based upon the two 
Tibetan collections called respectively Kanjur and 
Tanjur preserved in the Adyar Library. The Sutra is 
found in the Kanjur, Mdo, Vol. XVII, No. 7 and the 
S'astra with the Ti^ca in the Tanjur Mdo, Vols. XVII, 
Nos. 18, 19, XXXIII, No. 95 and XCIV, No. 7. For 
the Chinese versions of the S'utra and S'astra I have 
made use of the Tripitaka in Chinese (Taisho ed.) of 
the Adyar Library, Vols. 14, Nos. 575, 576 and 577 
and 30} No. 1574. There is no Chinese version of the 
tika. The Sanskrit originals of these works have been 
lost, and I have been able to restore them into Sanskrit 
from the respective Tibetan and Chinese translations 
and to present to the public in these pages. All the 
points regarding the authenticity and nature, etc. of the 
Sutra and the authorship and date, etc. of the S'Sstra 
are dealt with in detail in the Introduction. 

Now I must express my gratitude to Dr. G. 
Srinivasa Murti, B.A., B.L., M.B. & C.M.j Vaidyaratna, 
the enlightened Director of the Adyar Library and to 
Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon.), the 
learned Editor of the Bulletin and Curator for Eastern 
Section of the Library, for bringing out the book in 
the Serial Publications of the Bulletin. 

7. December, 1938 N. Aiyaswami Sastri 



INTRODUCTION 

I 

THE BHAVASANKRANTI SUTRA 

This Sutra as its title in the Tibetan version implies, 
belongs to the Sutra Literature of the Mahayana 
Buddhism. The authenticity of the Sutra and its title 
can be asserted from the references made by Mahu- 
vyutpatti which mentions it as one of the Sutras of 
antiquity in the Mahayana Buddhist Literature, and 
also by several Acaryas like Maitreya-Asahga and 
Candrakirti both of whom quote the Sutra by its title in 
their works Bodhisattvahhumi and M adhyamakUvatUra 
respectively. 

The Sutra has three translations in Chinese (See 
Nanjio’s Catalogue, Nos. 284, 285, 526) and one in 
Tibetan (See Csoma-feer’s Analysis of Kanjur^ Vol. 
XXII. No. 7). The first Chinese translation was made 
by Bodhiruci of the Northern Wei Dynasty a.d. 386- 
534 ; the second by Buddhas'anta . a.d. 539 of the 
Eastern Wei Dynasty A.D. 534-550 ; and the third by 
I-tsing A.D. 701 of the Than Dynasty. The Tibetan 
translation was done by the Indian Pandits Jinamitra 
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and Danaslla and revised by Lotsava vande Ye. s'es 
sde (vandya jnanasena). Of these, the last two flour- 
ished under the reign of the Tibetan King Khi-lde- 
sroh-btsan 818-838 A.D.^ The description of these 
3 Chinese translations is given by Nanjio in his 
Catalogue to this effect that the first two translations 
are similar ones but different from the last one and there 
is nothing in the Tibetan corresponding to them and 
that only the last translation is similar to the Tibetan 
one. But a careful perusal of these translations — 
comparing each other — will reveal that they are only 
versions of this Sutra in different recensions. Their 
subject-matter is one and the same, vi%.^ the Buddhist 
theory of Rebirth in the form of dialogue between the 
Buddha and Bimbisara, the king of Magadha. 

Now some remarks about the title and some other 
allied details of the Sutra may not, I think, be out 
of place here. 

All forms of Buddhism, Hinayana and Mahayana 
maintained the doctrine of anutmany that is to say, they 
denied the existence of an immutable uncomposite self 
in living beings but replaced it by the Five Groups of 
Elements {skandhas) viz.^ 1. Physical element [rupa), 
2. Feeling {Vedana) 3. Ideation {samjnu)^ 4. Volition 
[samskura] and 5. Pure Consciousness {vijnnna). These 
groups are impermanent and momentary {Ksanika), 
appearing and disappearing every moment. There is 
not a permanent Principle around which they enter into 

* See S' iksasamuccaya, Introduction, p. 5 and references given 
thereon. 
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unity and function. They, however, become co- 
ordinated by the law of interconnection and bring 
about an apparent unity producing one stream of 
events {santctna). This stream, Buddhists say, is 
spoken of as self or Utman in the common parlance of 
men of unphilosophic mind. 

Now the question naturally arises as to future life. 
Since a permanent self is not admitted by the Buddhists, 
what is it that is going to survive in the future life ? 
The answer is that the rebirth in their opinion is only 
a continued appearance of other five groups in the new 
sphere of existence without having any permanent stuff 
or principle transmigrating from one existence to an- 
other. The stream of five groups of elements pertain- 
ing to the present life continues in series like a flow of 
river till the resultant fruit {vi^ukd) of the past action 
is completely exhausted or some other external cause ^ 
of death comes in. Then at the moment of death 
the action comes into play. Consequent upon it, the 
new groups of elements belonging to another life appear 
no sooner than the old ones vanish. Rebirth, therefore, 
is anything but transmigration ^ in the true sense of the 
term. This has been well explained by Buddhaghosa 
in his Y isuddhimagga^ There he emphatically denies 
the transmigration (sankmuti) of anything from the 
past existence to the present one {tassa ea nUpi atlta 
hhavato idha sahhanti atthi, Vis. Mag. Chap. XVII). 


^ Compendium of Philosophy, p. 72. 
Warran : Buddhism in Translation, § 47. 
' P.T.S. ed. p. 554. 
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There have been some sects of Buddhists called 
collectively Pudgalavadins who maintain the rebirth 
through transmigration {sankrunti) . These sects, ac- 
cording to Buddhaghosa,® are Vajjiputtakas and 
Sammitiyas. They give the name pudgala to “ some- 
thing conditioned by the elements (so far as they are 
organized) at a given moment in a personal life. ” ® 
This pudgala is regarded as surviving since it trans- 
migrates by abandoning one set of elements and taking 
up a new one. It seems, therefore, that the Pudga- 
lavadins are advocates of SankrUntivUda. The 
Sarvastivadins are also said to be advocates of Sah- 
krnniivnda by Kamalas'lla ; because they maintain that 
elements of existence bear two phases, viz.^ the real 
essence and momentary appearance; and their real 
essence exists always in past, present and future. '' 
A.1 though only the five groups of elements pass in series 
from one existence to another existence without having 
any permanent stuff such as pudgala etc., transmigrat- 
ing, yet the real essence is retained throughout ; it is the 
same in all times. So Kamalas'lla calls the advocates 
of this theory Sankrantivadins. 

Now let us see what our Sutra tells us with regard 
to Sankrantivada in dealing with the theory of rebirth. 
All the translations of the Sutra except that of 
Bodhiruci, are very clear and quite in agreement as to 

“ See Points of Controversy, § 1, pp. 26 — 32. 

“ Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky : The Soul Theory of the Buddhists, 
p. 830. 

' See Tattvasahgraha (GOS), p. 13 and Conception of Bud- 
dhism, p. 42, 
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the statement that “ none of the elements [dharma] 
transmigrates from this world to another world {na 
kas'cid dharmah asmullokut paralokam sankrUmatt) 
and yet death and rebirth come into play”. But 
Bodhiruci’s version, the earliest of all, on the other 
hand, reads that there really is one dharma going from 
this world to the future world, and therefore appears to 
follow the tenets of Sahkrantivadins so far as this 
statement is concerned. Taking this fact into Con- 
sideration, the title “ bhavasankranti ” certainly fits 
in to this version. In the other cases we must admit 
that the title was given to them implying that they 
explain the rebirth even without accepting an element 
{dharma) for transmigration. The term, therefore, 
seems to connote the idea that in the former case the 
transference of life-flux into one of the new spheres of 
existence takes place through an everlasting element 
and that the same happens without any permanent 
element in the latter case. But all the translations, 
Chinese as well as Tibetan, are silent as to whether this 
transition takes place directly after the. moment of 
death or by continuity through some intermediate 
stages*^ for a short period {antarubhavasantaU) — a theory 
which was postulated by some schools of Mahayana 
Buddhism.® 

May we surmise from the above statement of 
Bodhiruei’s version, that Sutra was originally associated 

’’ There are such three stages, viz.^ (l) Chikkai Bardo, (2) 
ChoSid Bardo and (3) Sidpa Bardo. See W. Y. Evans Wentz : The 
Tibetan Book of Dead, a very interesting book on the subject. 

® See e.g., Bodhicarydvatarapanjika, pp. 333, 2, 474, 7. 
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either with Pudgalavadins, or with SarvastivSdins who 
according to Kamalas'ila are Sahkrantivadins ? In 
favour of this surmise evidence is not totally lacking in 
the Sutra itself. The Buddha is reported to have 
explained to Bimbisara thus : Though actions, etc., 
are devoid of their own nature, we, however, witness 
their avipratms’a, unfailing character in giving 
fruits, in the world. This may impliedly though 
not expressly indicate that the actions produce fruits 
through the agency called aviprmtu^a}^ Exactly 
the same opinion was shared by the Hinayanists, 
especially by the SarvastivSdins according to Na:g5r- 
juna (his S'ustra XVII, 15). The MahSySnistic 
interpretation of this and the like utterances of the 
Buddha is quite different and is as follows : — The 
actions in their original nature are never originated 
and therefore never destroyed (na prana^yati, Ibid. 
XVII, 20). Candrakirti pleads that this is the intention 
of the Buddha in saying that the actions never fail in 
producing the fruits (his prasannapada^ p. 324). It is, 
therefore, probable that the Sutra originally belonged 
to the Sarvastivadin school and then later it was 
adapted to other schools of buddhism. It may, of 
course, be a high step to draw such a conclusion in the 
absence of any further evidence internal or external. 
At any rate, the Buddha or to put more precisely, the 

“ All the Chinese versions translate the word ‘ karman ’ of the 
Tibetan into karmaphala, but the reading of Bodhiruci’s version 
here is nearer to the corresponding Tibetan one (: 
than that of other versions. 
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author of the Sutra would not have made the two dia- 
metrically opposite statenments above referred to. So 
it is quite reasonable to conclude that one statement 
was original and the other was a later innovation. 

A word as concerns the differences of the three 
Chinese and one Tibetan translations. We may 
notice two recensions in the main with all minor 
differences, which might have served as the basis of 
the existing translations. But as they are at present, 
no two versions agree with one another in all respects. 
That is to say no single version seems to be based 
on one recension exclusively. The table below will, 
I think, show this point.* 


Bodhiruci 

Buddhas'anta 

I-TSING 

Tibetan 

1-2 

1-2 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

1-2 

1-2 

3-6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3-6 

3-6 

3-6 

7 


7 

7 


8b. 





8a, b. 

8c, d. 

8a, b. 

8a, b. 

8c, d. 

9a, b. 

8c, d. 

8c, d. 

9a, b. 

9c, d. 

9a, b. 

9a, b. 

9c, d. 

— 

9c, d. 

9c, d. 

10 

1 3b, c, d, 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

— 

11a, b. 

— 

— 

12 

— 

12 

12 

13 

11c, d. 

13 

13 

14 

12 

14 

14 

— 

13a. 

— 

— 

10 

13b, c, d. 

10 

10 

15 

— 

— 

15 

— - 

15 

15 

— 
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From this table one should not, however, assume 
that in the corresponding passages (of the Sutra in 
different versions) there is a complete agreement in every 
respect and some other minor differences are inadmissi- 
ble. On the contrary, some variations verbal or otherwise 
are noticeable. A few important differences among them 
may be cited here as specimen. In Sect. I of the 
Tibetan, number of Bhiksus is 250 ; whereas I-tsing has 
usual number 1250 ; so also other two Chinese versions. 
In Sect. 3, Bhodiruci, Buddhas'anta and I-tsing read as 
the object of dream men and courtezans, gem-like 
woman {strlratna) and human female respectively in 
the place of J anapadakalyUp^i of the Tibetan. In Sect. 
7 Bodhiruci and I-tsing have a five-fold classification 
of places for rebirth {pa%cagaU) while Buddhas'anta 
and the Tibetan follow a six-fold one (^ad-gati). Again 
Bodhiruci has invariably hsing shih for caramavijnUna 
of the Tibetan and for i shih {mano-vijUuna) and chien 
shih (purvavijH'^na) of I-tsing. The word “ hsing ” 
of Bodhiruci literally means “ to move, to go, to do/’ 
etc., and is equivalent of the Sanskrit samskUra^ carana^ 
caryn^ etc. So it is quite probable that the original 
before Bodhiruci, had contained, by mistake, the reading 
carapavijfimta for caramavi. of the Tibetan. I have, 
however, rendered “ hsing shih ” moving conscious- 
ness, i.e., “ consciousness at work Such other dif- 
ferences are noticeable in the verse portion of the 
Sutra also. Readers will not, I believe, fail to note 
that in some places I-tsing has a few additions which 
no other versions have. 
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The original Sanskrit text of the Sutra, which is 
lost, has been restored from the Tibetan translation. 
In restoring the original text, I have been able to 
identify directly or indirectly the major portion of the 
prose and verse sections of the Sutra with originals. 
We may therefore claim with some degree of certainty 
that the original Sutra has been, in the main, recovered 
from oblivion. 

English translations of the three Chinese versions 
are made by me from the Tripitaka in Chinese 
(Taisho Ed.) Vol. 14, Nos. 575, 576, 577, revised by 
Dr. Sylvain Levi of Paris and published here side by 
side in parallel columns along with a translation into 
English of the Tibetan version, so that the various 
readings in corresponding passages of the translations 
may easily catch scholars’ attention simultaneously. 

The text of the Tibetan version was copied by me 
from the Kanjur (Narthang edition) of the Adyar 
Library and once published with the restored Sanskrit 
text and an English translation in the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Matos (Vol. V, p. 246). Subsequently I 
have been able to get my copy collated with the 
original in the Kanjur (Peking edition) of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Paris by the courtesy of Dr. S. 
Levi. Though the Peking edition does not make any 
departure in vital points from the Narthang one, still it 
helps us to correct the latter in some places. Now, I 
am able to present to the public the more correct text of 
the Tibetan version embodying all the better readings in 
the body of the text and giving others in the footnotes. 

B D 
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II 

bpiavasaJtkranti S'ASTRA. 

By this title, I propose to designate collectively 
all the three distinct recensions of Nagarjuna’s present 
treatise re-translated into Sanskrit from the Tibetan 
and Chinese translations, in contradistinction with the 
Sutra just spoken of. The Tibetan translations three 
in number are found in Tanjur, Mdo gi, XXXIII 
No. 95, and he, XCIV No. 7 representing one recension, 
and tsa, XVII No. 18 representing another one, while 
one Chinese version is found in the Tripitaka in 
Chinese Vol. 30, No. 1574 representing still another 
distinct recension in prose. Thus these three recensions 
are called Bhavasankrantiparikatha, (Madhyama) 
Bhavasahkranti and Bhavabhedas'astra in their re- 
spective translations. They all in colophons attribute 
the authorship to Bodhisattva (in Chinese), Arya or 
Acarya (in Tibetan) NagSrjuna. 

Now we find from the history of later Buddhism 
that there have been two Nagarjunas ; one being the 
celebrated author of the Madhyamaka^astra who lived 
about 200 A.D., and another, the author of several 
Tantric texts who is believed to have flourished about 
the first half of the 7th Century a.d. Which of these 

" This word is not found in the title of the treatise proper, 
but found in the colophon only. So it seems that the adjective 
‘ Madhyama ’ is prefixed by the Tibetan translator apparently to 
distinguish it from the Sutra of that name, 
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NSgarjunas is really the author of this work we cannot 
say with any certainty at present. Nor can we assert 
whether this writer is another third Nagarjuna. But 
since the Chinese translation was made by Sh’hu (Dana- 
pala) 980 — 1000 A.D., of the later SuA dynasty (Nanjio’s 
Catalogue No. 1305) we may take it (text) to have been 
long in existence before the 10th century a.d. 

The treatise is a very short one consisting of 
16 verses in the Bhav-parikatha recensiouj 19 verses in 
the Madhyama Bhav, and about 27 sentences in the 
Chinese. There is a tika, commentary, on it by 
Maitreyanatha (Mdo. tsa, XVII, 19) to which I shall 
refer hereafter. The treatise in the Madh. Bhav. 
recension is divided into 5 Chapters. This division is 
also approved by its t!kS. But no such division is 
found in the other recensions. The subject-matter of 
each chapter is as follows: 1. The unreality of all the 
separate elements of existence. 2. The unreality of 
the 5 groups of elements. 3. The Highest Wisdom. 
4. Devices {u^Uya). 5. Two kinds of Truth. All 
these subjects are dealt with in the other 2 recensions 
also, but without chapter-division. A first glance of 
these 3 recensions will show how they differ from each 
other verbally though treating of the same subject. 
The Chinese version as mentioned before, is in prose 
form, while the Tibetan ones are in metrical form of 
anustup type except one verse in the Bhav. parikatha 
recension which is upajuti metre. The following table 
will show where they agree and where they disagree 
from each other. 
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27 

— 
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— 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

19d 
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— 

6d 

14 

— 

16 

— 
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We see in this table the disagreement among them 
more conspicuous than the agreement. Comparing 
all these recensions and their differences, one is led to 
conclude that these 3 recensions might have been gradu- 
ally developed from a single original text in three different 
areas of Ancient India and that the existing 3 Tibetan 
and one Chinese translations should have been made 
from that distince 3 recensions. Among them, the 
Bhav. Parikatha, we may point out here, is not so 
much corrupted as the other 2 recensions are. To 
illustrate this point. The verse portion of the Bhav. 
Sutra as it stands in the Tibetan version, contains 7 
verses. Out of these, five and a half verses are 
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reproduced in the Bhav. Parikatha at the end without 
alterations except in one or two places ; while in the 
Madh. Bhav. we find them with additions and omissions 
and sometimes even in the mutilated form. The Bha,va- 
bhedas'astra, on the other hand, contains nearly all the 
corresponding matters in prose but not as many addi- 
tional matters as the latter has. It is to be noted here 
that the last verse of the Bhav. Parikatha has no 
parallel either in the Sutra or in the other 2 recensions. 
Now let us see how this treatise came to be called 
Bhavasankranti, what this title signifies here and 
how far it may be justified. At the end of the Chinese 
translation we find this statement : Thus have I ex- 
pounded in brief in conformity with the Sutra. This 
Sutra appears to he the Bhava. Sutra. If so, we have 
to regard it as an epitome of that Sutra. This fact 
may be corroborated by the title Bhav. Parikatha given 
to one of the recensions in the Tibetan, which (title) 
seems to stand for Bhav. Sutraparikatha, i.e., an 
exegetical treatise about the discourse on the trans- 
ference of the life-flux into new existence. According 
to the statement just mentioned above, the treatise 
was believed to be a summary of the Sutra, and on 
that account, I think, it assumed the title Bhavasan- 
kranti. But the import of the title here seems quite 
different from that of the Sutra. For, the Chinese 
version bears the title Bhavabhedas'astra which 
corresponds to that of other recension, Bhavasan- 
kranti ; and therefore they appear synonymous mutually 
denoting “ Crossing away from the worldly existence ” 
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and not “ the transference, etc.” as in the case of the 
Sutra. Another interpretation is made possible from 
considering the tika of Mai trey anatha. This is stated 
at the end of the tika : — Thus end the Devices [upaya) 
for transition of life-flux into the 6 realms of existence 
and Buddhahood. This statement, if a genuine one, 
amounts to indicate that this treatise with its tika was 
regarded as one of the manuals which may advocate 
that the ways and means prescribed therein, if they 
are duly performed, will lead us into the 6 realms of 
existence or Buddhahood without entering into the 
unhappy life of intermediate stages after death. 
The title Bhavasankranti therefore, in this connection, 
seems to signify that the transference {Sankrunti) of 
life-complex {hhava) [into a new sphere of existence 
or Buddhahood direct from the moment of death.] 
But we have no other evidence in the tika apart from 
the statement above referred to, to prove that the 
treatise with the tika was associated with any part of 
the Manuals of the Bardothodal type.^^ 

Now with regard to the justification of the title. 
It is stated above that the subject-matter of the Sutra 
is a theory of rebirth, i.e.^ an exposition of how re- 
birth takes place through the actions which are but 
momentary. This has been fully explained by the 
Buddha by quoting a dream illustration : Just as we 
see a beautiful woman in our dreams and recall to 
our mind the same dreams in waking state, so the 
past actions that have been performed long ago 
Such as the Tebetan Book of Dead, etc. 
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appear before the mind’s eye of a dying man and due 
to those past actions rebirth takes place. At the end 
of the Sutra there are 7 verses which speak of the 
real nature of the existing world and explain what 
the Relative Truth is and what the Absolute Truth is. 
It is generally believed that these 2 forms of Truth 
were first introduced into Buddhism by one of its 
earlier schools, Sastyasidhi,^^ and then emphasised 
by Nagarjuna for understanding the deep real import 
of the Buddha’s teaching.^'’ Here we find the Buddha 
himself introducing and illustrating them in brief. 
The treatise as said before, reproduces most of these 
verses at the end. It is solely on this ground that it 
should have assumed the title of the Sutra, since no 
other characteristic features of the latter could be 
traced in it. We are, therefore, really at a loss to explain 
in any other way the connection between them. The 
tika also gives no clear indication here. Nevertheless 
while reading it in the Chapter I one may form an 
impression that the commentator who, discussing the 
unreality of things, quotes several scriptures in order 
to elucidate the infallible character of actions, though 
momentary, in bringing about the fruits even in the 
absence of any permanent principle, has in view all 
the while the Sutra which in prose-section maintains 
the same idea impliedly. But nowhere he quotes a 
single line from that Sutra with one exception in the 
last Chapter and that too without naming it. 

See Yamakamisogan : System of Buddhist Thought, p. 173. 

“ See Madhyamaka Sastra, XXIV, 9. 
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The raison d'etre of the treatise is to instruct us 
how one may attain the Omniscience of Buddha with 
regard to all things in all aspects. Though the text 
has only Sarvaj^a or sarvajii^na, we must assume 
that it stands for SarvUkurjna ; for it is the chief 
aim of training in the Mahayanic path. Our authority 
for this assumption is Asanga~V asuhandhu' s Sutrnlah- 
hUra. XI, 2, where these two terms are used as 
synonyms. To fructify that result two factors are said 
to be necessary viz.. Analytic Wisdom {prajnn) and 
Devices {upUya). The former represents the realisa- 
tion of the unreality of all the separate elements and 
thereby of the 5 groups of elements, while the latter 
consists in 6 forms of Transcendental Virtues, Charity, 
etc. And again the former is more important than the 
latter. A Bodhisattva deficient in Analytic Wisdom 
would never accomplish the object of his career not- 
withstanding the colossal merits that he derived from 
the acts of Charity, etc. The author therefore speaks of 
that Wisdom first in 3 Chapters i-e.^ the unreality of 
the separate elements of existence (1), that of 5 groups 
of elements (2), and the Trancendental Wisdom proper 
(3). Then in the next Chapter the Devices, 6 forms of 
Transcendental Virtues are treated of in brief which are 
explained at length in the tika. The Double Truth 
forms the subject-matter of the last Chapter. It is to 
be noted here that the recension of Madhy. Bhav. 
with its tlka emphasises above all the necessity of 
Guru’s Instruction for achieving the Omniscience of 
Buddha. This seems an attempt on the part of the 
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editor of this recension — because no other recension 
has this — to link up this Chap, with the previous ones 
which would stand otherwise unconnected. 

Although the two schools of later Buddhism, viz., 
Madhyamika and Yogachara, widely differ from one 
another in the metaphysical and other matters, never- 
theless they agree with regard to the final goal of 
Bodhisattva’s spiritual career, that is the realisation of 
Dharmakaya, Buddha’s Cosmical Body. The ways 
and means to fulfil this goal are different and peculiar to 
each school. Yogacharas hold that the external world as 
appears to us is a mere murmur of the mind, the cons^ 
traction of imagination, and unreal ; but its real nature 
is the Absolute Essence which is not to be differentiated 
into subject and object and expressed in words, but to 
be realised. When the Bodhisattva fully realises that 
the object of the external world is nothing but mind 
and then that even the latter itself as subject is unreal 
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dependent origination. That which originates through 
causes and conditions is devoid of self-existence {nih- 
svabhuva), and hence S'unya. So all the elements 
without exception happen to be dependent on some 
causes and conditions just as short and long are related 
mutually. When a Bodhisattva repeatedly ponders 
over this Non-substantiality of all the separate elements 
of existence and thereby all the obscurations are entirely 
removed and then the idea of Non-substantiality also 
is shunned the Enlightenment known as the Cos- 
mical Body of Buddha is made manifest. Now he is 
considered to have reached the goal. 

Truly speaking, therefore, the realisation of the 
Non-substantiality {Sunyatn) is not final goal, but 
serves as means to realise the latter, that is the Cosmi- 
cal Body of Buddha. “ The Doctrine of S'unyata,” 
says Nagarjuna (in his S'astra XIII, 8), “ is introduced 
by the Buddha as an antidote against all the ill-formed 
views of Ens or Non-ens. One should not therefore, 
cling to that idea. Those who do the same, are said to 
be incorrigible.” In view of this statement the term 
S'unyatcl 2 iS applied to the Absolute is only a misnomer. 
This very same point is well expressed in the following 
line of the treatise: rf^ j^jwrclT ; 

(tika). Again that the Non-substantiality {Sunyatn) is 
not in itself the Absolute Truth is also endorsed by the 
Sutra as well as the treatise : 

mm ^ ^ \ 

d mim 

See Bodhicaryavatara, IX, 33c, d. 
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This, I think, amounts to say that all efifects like 
perception become originated through causes and 
conditions and hence S'unya and that their S'unyata 
is said to be the Absolute Truth only by way of 
upacUra, metaphor ; in other words it is so only in so 
far as it helps us to realise the Absolute Truth 
as said before. According to this S'utra and the 
treatise therefore, we have to understand that wherever 
in the MahaySna Sutras and S'astras the term S'unyata 
is used in relation to the Absolute Truth, it is done so 
only metaphorically {aupacWikd). Because the mor 
ment all the discursive thoughts including that of 
S'unyata are completely arrested {sarvaprapa%ca-upa- 
s'ama = S'unyaiu) the Absolute Truth, i.e., Dharmadhatu 
or Dharmakaya is realised in its full form ; the latter is 
spoken of S'unyata by way of upacUm. This Absolute 
can be communicated only in this manner and no 
other way ; since its real nature is to be realised 
introspectively {pratyMmavedya) and never comes 
within the cognisance of the two categories, existence 
or non-existence {advaya). 


Ill 

BHAVASAl^KRANTITlKA 

This, as I said before, is a commentary on the 
present treatise (Madhyama recension) of Nagarjuna. 
It is attributed t*o Pandita Maitreyanatha in its 
colophon. Let us see who this Maitreyanatha is. 
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One who goes through P. Cordier’s Catalogue de 
fonds Tibetan carefully, will recognise that there 
must have been more than one MaitreyanStha.in the 
Buddhist Literature. The first Maitreyanatha whose 
personality is successfully established by Dr. H.Ui“ 
as a historical fact, is a Guru of Aryasanga. The 
second is known to have been a contemporary of 
Sarahapada (about 650 a.d.) ; for we have in Tanjur 
Rgyud hgrel a work entitled “ A Dialogue between 
Saraha and Maitripada ”, where Maitrl- 

pada, a prince {rUjaputra, rgyal. sras) puts questions 
regarding Mahamudra and other allied topics, and 
Sarahapada, a noble Brahmin {brain, ze. chen, po.) 
answers them. And there appears a third Maitripada 
to whom we may attribute some Tan trie works about 
15 in number found in the Rgyud hgrel of Tanjur.^® 
And again there is another Pandita called Acarya Maitri 
who, we are told, has been a co-contributor of a Maitri- 
pada — probably the third one — ’to some works.^” All 
these scholars have epithets Pandita, Guru, Bhattaraka, 
Jina, Svamin, Prabhu and so on, indiscriminately. 
Tibetans do not seem to have made much distinction in 
applying to one and the same person the different names 
Maitri, Maitreyanatha, Maitreyapada, Maitrinatha, and 

See his article “ Maitreya as an Historical personage ” in the 
Indian Studies in honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman, p. 95. 

Vol. LXXXV, 18, 30—31 (Narthang 296, 2—306, 4.) 

Vols. XIII, 34, XIV, 12, 13, XXI, 26, XLVI, 17, 23, 24, 38, 
XLVIII, 114, LXIX, 111, LXXXII, 80, 88, 99, 100, 104. 

Tanjur, Rgyud hgrel LXXXII, 99, 100, Colophons as re- 
produced in P, Gordier’s Catalogue, 
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Maitripada and so on. Sometimes, we find in the Cata- 
logue de fonds Tibetan of P. Cordier the statement that 
Advayavajra, Avadhutipada and Maitripada are one 
and the same persons. Since we have more than one 
Maitreya, it is not safe to assume that works attributed 
to Maitreyanatha, or Maitrinatha or Maitripada, etc., 
should have been written by one and the same person ; 
but each and every case should be judged individually 
from the internal evidence or otherwise. 

Besides this, Taranatha mentions a Maitrinatha 
who belongs to S'riparvata. And he gives further details 
that the latter died 9 years later after the celebrated 
King Nayapala of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, about 
1040 A.D. assumed the rulership of 35 years. Though 
he mentions no work to have been written by Maitrinatha 

The following is a full account of Maitrinatha as given by 
Taranatha, in his Geschichte des Buddhismus^ translated by 
A. Schiefner, pp. 243—4 : — At the time of the King Bhejapala, 
a little after the death of the 7 learned Gate-keepers, Atis'a known as 
Dipahkara S'rijSana was invited as pandit. He guarded Otantapuri. 
Not long thereafter, the activity of Maitrinatha became widespread. 
At the time when Maitrinatha went away from S'riparvata, it was 
already some years later that the 6 wise Gate-keepers with S'anti as 
their head had disappeared. So the ancient histories testify and 
which the Dohas have cleared up as nonsense and groundless. 
Further the erroneous Dohatales supposed that Maitrinatha has 
been a rebirth of Krsnacharin and was known as Jvalapati car ja- 
dhara Krsna . . . ; this history is only throughout confused, 
and passionately asserted ; for the opinions that Carjadhara Krsna 
is other person than Krspacharin are with_out all foundation. (If) 
One looks into some small works of Acarya Amitavajra, the 
mistake is removed. 

The King Bhejapala’s son was Nayapala. In all sources of 
biography it is shown that he was brought to the kingship when 
Atis'a came to Tibet and there existed a message sent from Nepal. 
Nayapala exercised rulership for 35 years. 9 years after he assumed 
the office, Maitrinatha also died, 
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of S'rTparvata, the latter might have written the 
work (Rgyud hgrel LXIX, 

112) ; because in its colophon the author is said to be a 
resident of S'rls'aila in South India. We may take 
this Maitrinatha be identified with Maitripada III 
mentioned just before, and to him attribute the most of 
the Tantric works found in the Tanjur, if the other 
evidence does not prove the contrary. 

Now let us see whether we could identify Maitreya- 
natha, the author of this tika with one or the other Mai - 
treyas mentioned above. It is generally believed that 
the author of that text is Nagarjuna, the celebrated 
master and that of the commentary (tiku) is Maitreya- 
natha, of the 5th century, the venerable Guru of 
Aryasafiga.*^ This view is not to be deprecated wholly, 
for we find, in more than one place, some ideas 
common to this commentary and Uttaratantra and 
other works of Maitreyanatha. (See passages on pp. 35, 
36, 45, 46 with footnotes thereon.) We, however, confront 
difficulty in adhering ourselves to that belief, because 
the tika in the chap. 4 cites twice S'antideva whose 
date is fixed as the later half of the 7th century (about 
675-700 A.D.). In the first place two verses are 
quoted from the BodhicaryUvatura, Chap. VI, 1 & 2, to 
show the due importance of the Perseverance. Again 
from the same work VII, 1, another verse is cited in 
defining Energy. Should these quotations have been 

See e.g., Dr. G. Tucci : Doctrines of Maitreya {nathd\ and 
Aatisga (Calcutta, 1930), pp. 3, 8. 

^ See P. L, Vaidya : Catubsatikd, Introduction. 
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made by the commentator himself and not added by 
any later hand, he can never be identified with the 
celebrated master Maitreyanatha of the 5th Century 
A.D. Whether this commentator Maitreyanatha is one 
and the same as Maitrinatha of S'riparvata is a question 
to be solved by further investigations. If we, however, 
admit their identity, we would expect in the tika some 
distinct Tantric features such as 5 dhyUni Buddhas, 
MahUmudrn and Yuganaddha and so on ; because the 
works attributed to Maitrinatha of S'riparvata or 
Maitrlpada are all purely Tantric texts and put under 
the Rgyud hgrel {tantravfUi). The present tika on the 
other hand, is classified in the Mdo hgrel {Sutravtti) 
along with the 5 principle works of Maitreyanatha of 
the 5th Century A.D., who is certainly different from 
the Tantric writer, Maitrinatha of S'riparvata or Maitri- 
pada. It is noteworthy that nowhere in the tika occurs 
a single quotation from the known Tantric texts, while 
several other Sutras like Lahkavatnra, etc., are cited. 

I like to draw the scholars’ attention to the follow- 
ing facts which seem to be contrary to the spirit of 
the Tantric sects of later Buddhism. (1) The way to 
realization of the Absolute is, according to the tika 
and text, two-fold, i.e., upUya and praj^U and the 
upUya is not mere KarunWdiS in the Tantric school of 
Buddhism, but 6 Transcendental Virtues including 
prajftn as the 6th one and the most important among 
them as in the earlier MahaySna Buddhism. Its 
importance is emphasised with greater degree in the 
Prajnaparamita Literature itself and with all force 
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stressed in the tika as in the works of earlier authors. 
This importance of the Prajjfia element shown in the 
Prajnaparamita Literature, might have paved the way 
for a tendency sometimes met with in the Trantric 
sects of Buddhism to discard all the ten forms of 
moral ideals of the earlier Buddhism. But Mait- 
reyanStha in his tika considers them all as necessary 
as anything else and pays due importance to them. 
(2) We know that in the earlier Buddhism the 
objective of the spiritual training is to attain the Arhat- 
ship for oneself ; in another words, a S'ravaka strives 
to fulfil his own end, not taking into account the wel- 
fare of others, and consequently it goes by the name 
‘ Hinayana,’ Narrow Path ; while later Buddhism has 
given rise to an altruistic tendency and put a great 
stress on a fact that a Bodhisattva should strive to 
attain Buddhahood for himself and for -others as well 
and hence it came to be known as Mahayana, Broad 
Path. In still later school of Buddhism a greater 
stress is placed on the need of one’s duty to others ; 
so much so that in the spiritual career of a Bodhisattva 
the altruistic aspect {^arUrthd) becomes more important 
than the self-interest-aspect To render ser- 

vice to others being the primary object of Bodhisattva’s 
career, the Buddhahood is to be the goal only in so 
far as it helps to fulfil the former and hence it becomes 
only a secondary object. So says SuhhUsitasangraha : 

II (Fol. 15). 
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No statement to this effect is found in the tika, but 
on the other hand it is clearly said, more than once, that 
the Bodhisattva’s final goal is to realise Dharmakaya or 
to become Buddha. 

The following points in the tlka may be regarded 
as having the flavour of the Tantric elements, though 
they do not represent the pure and distinct Tantric 
features. (1) As I said before the tika with the text 
(Madhyamaka recension) puts an emphasis on the neces- 
sity of having one’s own Guru for the attainment of 
the Omniscience of the Buddha. That the assistance of 
Guru is an indispensable factor for a truth-seeker to 
achieve his object is very well expressed in a period 
as early as Upanisads.^® Early Buddhism also 
declares that no disciple could become Arhat without 
hearing words from the Buddha ; while the Mahayana 
Buddhism makes it clear that the help of a personal 
spiritual teacher {kalyUnamitra) is necessary for a 
Bodhisattva to reach the final goal in addition to 
Avavnda — a theory, according to which the Bodhisattva 
during the meditation at some stage after taking the 
vow of Bodhicitta, has audience with all Buddhas and 
obtains mystic Instructions (avavuda) regarding ^ra- 
tipatU^ etc.^^ In still later Buddhism i.e., in the 
Tantric sect. Guru came to play a prominent role and 
sometimes he was made a personified God and an 
incarnation of the Buddha himself. Our t!ka, though not 

See &.g., Chandogya referred to in the BhUsya of Sankara- 
carya (Bombay, 1904), p. 51. 

See Abhisam. Aloka (GOS), p. 37. 
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taking to an extreme view of making the Guru an 
incarnation of the Buddha in a plain language, places 
sufficient stress on the fact that his help is necessary 
in the matter of Instruction (upades'a) regarding the 
method of meditation. (2) It is defined in the tika 
as a mental concentration upon upnya and praj^n both 
being taken together as only one (in the x\bsolute point 
of view). Here upnya and prajnn appear to stand for 
Samsnra and NirvUna respectively. That they are one 
and the same and there is no distinction whatever be- 
tween them from the standpoint of the Absolute is 
very well proclaimed by NSgarjuna thus : 

^ Mm il 

(See his S'ustra, XXV, 20). (3) Moreover, the com- 
mentator by making this statement “ now the external 
groups of elements are to be investigated ” suggests to 
us that he has in view the distinction between the external 
and internal groups of elements. Now this distinction is 
made in the Pa^cakramatippani, p. 40, 3 where internal 
groups of elements are said to be (Buddha’s) Mirror- 
like Knowledge (^dar^aj^nna), etc., and external ones 
matter, etc. The 5 varieties of the Buddha’s Knowledge, 
Mirror-like Knowledge, etc., are enumerated in the 
Dharmasahgraha MahUvyutpatti and abundantly 
explained in the works of Ancient Acaryas like Maitreya- 
Asanga^”, etc. : but nowffiere have I come across a 

" i.e., M, Sutralahkara, IX, 67 — 77. 
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statement to the effect that they are internal groups of 
elements. 

In view of these facts and discussing the ^ros and 
cons, it seems impossible to me to recognise the identity 
of our commentator with Maitrinatha of S'rlparvata at 
present. I have, therefore, to leave this question un- 
settled till sufficient data come to light. Anyhow, it 
should be maintained as certain that the tika as it 
stands in the Tibetan translation could not be pushed 
back in date beyond the later part of the 7th century 
A.D. ; and in case we admit the identity of our com- 
mentator and Maitrinatha of SrTparvata as proved, the 
date cannot be brought down below about 1050 A.D. 

While going through the commentary we are con- 
vinced that its author is really a Madhyamika pra- 
safigika. The Madhyamikas are well-known as advo- 
cates of the Doctrine of S'unyata. They hold the view 
that everything without exception is devoid of self 
substance. But still they do not dispute the principle 
of retribution of actions. Although all the elements of 
existence including internal ones such as samskursa, 
etc., are devoid of their own existence from the Absolute 
point of view ; neverthel ss actions are capable of pro- 
ducing fruits when causes and conditions are fulfilled in 
the empirical world. This point has been raised by 
Bimbisara and answered by the Buddha in the Sutra and 
again in the tika fully explained by our commentator 
by quoting numerous Sutras in the Chap. I. In dis- 
cussing the unreality of the 5 groups of elements in the 
Chap. II he raises an interesting question that if the 
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mind, etc., is devoid of any reality (Sunya) the Tatha- 
gata would, then, be a mere matter (jada) devoid of 
any consciousness. Maitreyanatha meets this question 
by pointing out that the real nature of the Tathagata 
is not a matter of our ill-habituated speculation but 
of self-realisation and the Tathagatas and their nature 
are Dharmakuya or Dharmadhutu. This Dharmakaya 
is made manifest when all the forms of obscurations 
are completely removed. In the Chap. Ill the com- 
mentator has nothing new to add but to explain the 
Transcendental Wisdom in a manner admitted in the 
school, ws., Sunyata = Dharmakuya = Prajnupuramitu. 
The real and lucid, if not original also, contribution of 
the- commentator lies in the summary of 6 Paramitas 
given after detailed exposition at the Chap. IV. And 
then he insists on renunciation (pravrajyu) which, is very 
highly praised in the Mahayana Sutras^®. Whoever 
aspires for Buddhahood should renounce every thing 
around him and take refuge in the forest. For all 
these and other subjects dealt with in the commentary, 
one may refer to the Summary (Pp. 50-62) in which I 
have made a free rendering of the tika into English. 

It is already pointed out that the tika abounds 
in numerous quotations of the ancient Sutras and 
Acaryas and sometimes explains the text by mere 
quotations — a characteristic feature of S'antideva’s 
method of exposition. But some such quotations are 
made giving no indication in any manner to their 

See e.g., Samadhiraja Sutra (B.T.S.), p. 17 ; 
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sources and thus providing us no guide to distinguish 
between what forms part of the tlkS and what 
forms that of quotations. However I have made an 
attempt to identify them in some cases and to trace 
them even to the originals in some other cases. 

As the Sanskrit originals of the Bhavasahkranti 
s'Sstra and its tika are lost to us, I have endeavoured 
to retranslate them into Sanskrit from their Tibetan 
and Chinese translations. It is stated before that the 
text has threeTib. versions representing two recensions 
and one Chinese version representing another re- 
cension. The tlkS has only one translation in Tibetan 
and no Chinese translation of it is known to us. It is also 
said before that the tika is based on the Madhyamaka 
Bhavasahkranti recension of the text. 

Out of the three recensions stated above, I have 
made no endeavour to reconstruct one common con- 
jectural original text, but I have simply retranslated 
them into Sanskrit as they stand in the Tibetan, transla- 
tions, leaving scholars to judge for themselves what the 
original form of the text would have been, from which 
these 3 recensions have arisen. I have reproduced the 
text and tika into Sanskrit as literally and intelligibly 
as possible. 

The texts of the Tibetan translations of Bhava- 
sahkranti S'astra which have been published here are 
based on the Narthang edition of the Tanjur. A 
copy of the tik§[ along with the text (Madhyamaka 
recension) which was made from the Tanjur of the 
VisvabhSrati Library, was presented to me by Pandit 
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Mahamahopadhyaya Vidhusekhara BhattScharya of 
S'antiniketan, now of the Calcutta University. Sub- 
sequently I made a copy of the two versions of the 
Bhav. Parikatha recension from the Tanjur of the 
Adyar Library. All these copies were collated with 
the same of Tanjur in Peking edition of Bibliotheque 
Nationale by the courtesy of Dr. Sylvain Levi of 
Paris. The differences between the Narthang and 
Peking editions are not so great as would be expected. 
In preparing the present edition I have retained in the 
body of the texts what seem to be the best readings 
and placed all other readings in the foot-notes. 
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qfa^^r m, 3T^^t ^ 

H3^=5r sr^Tftici^ 

•\s\^ 



^5Sq|cq^5^fcf{% 

^J^ *?STf^ I 

f^^iq: WciR: il \ 11 


sqiqjjfT — 


^q^^q^?:Mq5O^iq0T ^u\ =q 1 
5q]??qi 

HTf|?iTiis[^5F^^ II 





37f^qiT^8j?c!: mra: m^: ^sT^ 
auitq, cIg[?i?^^ 1 ^- 

wi, sraq?n^ qqi?:oi^q #q>- 

s^Tsq^qqii As: qifq: 3Rmrg[?:iqisq(t 

I 

I g?q?sR: qqm q^if&T-'^qife I qqq^'\ 

m^AqfqqqqqiR qf?:!^®: qf^q^qi^ ^^m: \ 
rq^aa'qq^TqH. q^i^lq^qn. qii^Tf^, ffc^d- 

^ 197 ^ 15 : q^:) 

\^]^ ^Tqqi^ ^qi qA-gqt? sRiEi-sTfiil^: 

sqq: q^I s^q^; effeqrlTO ^qf^q^ sqqf^’Sqqi qiqf^^qf&i^- 

m\ qiq: 1 |iqir5q-^?:qm?:q;, qs^fq qf^, q^^q- 

^q^iqqnoTPI, 37Tq??^T m- 3nq?^q qf, (^qi^q^S^Oq?^: 
^^q^:) (3!R?^5 ?:t qi%, ^?3:^q f:-q?:: qqj, 

qiqif^l??4:) , flFqq:, ^^q^VsqicqA 

^I0i:-q5^q, q5^qq;3?i^qqq^, q5=q?=qR: |5q^qT?qq: 1 
8 j\qfsHtqqqTqq^ qraqqi^^^ m^i[ ^pq- 

|T%# qiqi c^q ^q^— “qRiqoii^ qqq];^^ ^Eiq q?q?qRq|iq 1 
30 09 ^qq^ q|lq^: l 

1 % qi#qq ?ft^OTT5i?q?qu| sRSqi^ 1 ERT^'\?:i(3iq% f^^ 2 [T 0 l- 

qoiMT qiA q^q5=qft: ^q^ |fq qqiqqiq*. I o qq ^^qi- 
^qq: i fq^coiq?^ ^m] q o qq sqqq^fq 

qy^: 1 ^q^qRqi^q q?i?q ^?5qiq^ 

f^q: 11 \ II 



m mmm sn^j f^qii i 

clrRl^^ft mr{it ^fT 

^1 qft: IR 11 


jn?5i7?|^^f^ 1 gri&Rq^q ^^^]^\ ^flqjigf^q^^i: 

sf^mKOT q^qjqt qite^qi^^raR: 

q^qi^q 1 (^ qi^ q ^q^qiq^) ogigi'qifqqT, 

ciqH:-^=sf^FS5TqqTfeq^^q?q i^?q, 
'Ti^-qftqiqi’^qq:, qic^r^ 1 ^^qi§q % 

qiHq^i qTtei, ^qiqi-qq^feqi^eqTqf ^^: ^rHqi^R:-fqqqji, 
^k% f% qm ^q: 1 qiqq^FFiq: qifB?9'|q 

^]^^^] ?q]^, qg^T qqqqTO^iq 'eqqi ^|q3^q^ qiq; I 
wqfei:-^q?:^ti:, l ^cqT^:-^5Eq fqqq^q qi^Kfq, qqq^: 
^mq-q^lI5^qqi5!:0T ^iqdtsqq: l q?jpT- 

^^q^TPlfq ^qiq^sifqTcq^RHT qiqRlJI, qf^'.-fqq-^T q^^?:: 1 
(“ mm q?iq: qftq^i^^T: l M qf^%i^q: 

q^qr^: ^ f^f^i*. 0 

qTwqT^mi’coTtqTqc^q ^Rf^^rqqq;, ^iftjq-toqqcq^i , q:- 

S^qTO, 11 ^ 11 

^r^qfi qi3^ q-q^q qmT93<J^q qiq# ^q:, |%: ^cq#, 
f^iiqqiqi Kiqqiqf ?Rqq’TOmqiq?=q1[, qRUTT-^^f^- 

¥if^-q«ra^qq ^fn^qr^ m qcqtqRT: i sftq^ 



WT mm: R^TfiT- 

rm^ I to:, ^cq# Sife, wmw>: ^l^^rrn^:, ^^]^: 

dni: q-^f \ TOSRt^fisjq^ 

q??®q^fq4 ?i?5qicfio'7n: \ m ^ qmiqi 

g-^ElSqfqq^ q^?£f=q?^>G[q-^f^q^S[qi^^qqjlCiTT ^ffq^Hqiq 

I ^q^i^i’-q^'^qTO'^^^q ^fton^if^^qis^qiq 

^'^iqiqq^TsftqiJ^ i 

q^rfeife q^q3^;e^^^q i qq qiqqj- 

qfqqTqeRqqqi^^fq ^fq^g^r;, q^q ^8fq1^?7 ¥i^^^£5l-f^(q. 
qj^q: q^^q^Tp^qt^r: l qq^ q| ^qqor^s^q ^ 

^K^K:<, qrqqqoT^is^q q^-qi g^gq^gt q ^l^m^l^K: 
qn^^ I ^sqii'qiqfq sftqq^qqqfef ^^r5--qqT0ft ^^^^: 
Ijqrf^qqqqq^qi^q | ^q^iqqqcrqi^qt qsqqjq: ^^]fs'rr^ q^T?q 
|q ^wq^qq^ ^q I fq?iq]^ qwifqqqrq qgq^, sltq-q^-^qaaqr- 
^fq i^i?^qq1fe ^i^^qq^q fqq^q qqisq^q i ^8rq%qq-5“ 
qf^qqjq^^is^: ^%'jftfqTO-'q-^qq-q^^'^qqiqq: %: q^q- 

qftqTC^^^qiqqqq^qifiiqq: qqc5?q^ i q8^qif?sqifqfqq|fqi;qqqf)^^q 
?:qfqi%qqqiqq^=q, q^?rqaifqsq^^qq^?:q^fqqq- 

5!TOqiqifq^q^q =q ^q ^q^^qq-q^qr qq^ m- 

^f^^: qq?f^ I ^f^qq qqiWgd^q qq qq fqpqqrfq 

qnqf^f^qifq qi^^rqif^qqifq =q q^cjq?^ I q^q ?:q^=q ^frqq:, 
#cn:e^^qT3qqqr-qqT qlfqTOT qiqi^qq^ qq^q qqmT:, 
qi^^n^cefqfe^iqiq qqq^qiPq^q q^q^qi: sqmqTto^ fqq?^ 
qfen 1 ^qqT: g^^qi fqqq: (qiiq- qiqqf^f^cqTcqqj:) qqq^- 
^q-q^qf q q qq^q q^q, ^gjqR^qqr ^^^^^^ =q ^q: 
^qiqfq: q f^qqq^q ^sq^qilqf^q M^q qqq 

q sRqqi: qifq; i 



i^^qq-qteT I 

%:Pcl ^^Fciqmq; || ^ I1 


qr?^— qt 5% ^^UJ, fq?:e^f^uqT: 

Tm^: qf fq^q: ^ qT^^^qfq- 

^m^ fqq^orqqTof qqT“"“3Ti^'^|=qq^‘5tF;i fqcq mr^ 

I ^qfs^qqTcftqT [\ ” i 

|fq— qisqj^q Kqifqi% qj: qiRTOq;:, q qiRq 

|5qTq?=qqfq I qj^ q: qqi^qQqr I qiT5qp%qqi^iq 

^ q^q qiftqi^qi: ^xm \ ^iq-qi^q i ^5^s^=q^9^q: ! 

<tfqR%~^K^qT-qi^cWqR^qq't; mm:, §%q 
q^RT -qw;-^q% q^qiqtqiqfq qjqq, q^qf m, qT?5ft r^^pq^- 
^^cqiB^'tqr jmk. i qq-qT^Ti^% q qqMq; 

qi5:) a^q-^l^qrai^: qq ^?iqH:, giq=q-^qi^^q^, sqqq- 
sqqqq?! ^qiqfqqq-qq^, sqFd'2C{?qqjI?;q^, rqif^q-^pqqqifqfq i 
3Tqi5=q^:?q isqfq^c^ qqiqq^ i ^RcTiqi ;[tfq:-5Fqqqiqq m- 
^qOTq^qd, g?qqc[?qmT-i^f^qq^qqtq^gT ^€i, fq^pq^-Ss- 
fq^:i^^ i qT?:^qTfTq^Tqf^qij%cffi5^#T qiqq?? 
qilF^^fqiR: qf^qi aq^qdt^ =q f^q: #qi^q HqlqOT sqj=q^ l m 
fq^iq^qqf^j^l;: ^qiq:, q|qi^q^5qiP7=q-^qqTf^fq: qq- 

qafqj^q^fq q^m^pq^: ^g’^c^q?:: qipqm^ #%qi^q 





^ ^ I 

^Tf^fipqTf^ m^j II » 11 

^TftT1%t — mi 1 

I ^-TOTirms? 


^ mw. ^131) 11 ^ 11 

'7lor^, 

3i3:5^?:5ii%3-^€rq%R^, 5Rf^q^ 

^1^5 ^siiq^aicsn?! ^qcq^T Iq^q ?T?^tocI |fcl q^cT, ^m- 
srqR, JRl^iSC^T-qi^qcqqL, ^f^^Tl-flfer^, m ?nr?cl9qqT^- 
^ im^ qraTf^ I (^iii^ m ^]% 

^^^^ ^ pq: 1) q^qiqifq qicfi 3^^ 3^Tte- 

^ qacqq^qr q^qf^4qp4iqi ^Nci 

q^ ^qq^q^ =q e^qq^, iffeP^ qq- 

3 qq?q fe 11 2 11 

i^atqqT =q qqi^qq, qj^q q^^toiqqL, 

qfqqq?^i?ieq ^pqfqfq =q qisqi^ q^qmqif^: 

^rqqi^R fqqqT qfSiqT: I PT ^ q#:: ^%: qiisiqm- 

1 qif^praci qM if^qmqqL 11 ’’ |f^ I 

m ^ I 3^q:*5q^:cqiB: qiqqq Igqr, rqiqT- 

^qfeisq fssfq qrftqr^: i qq ^pqipr^q^^qiTqW 
sRrcit 1% qiqsqf^if^ qi i 

32WI— q^^:i:-3^f^ifeq: qi^^:, qqqq^n-^rqq^-OT- 



JOT>si: ^ 

r|% II ^ II 

— (^i^pqji;) 45 3^: ^^^^^^^^ \ 

^m\ — I 


f^mfe?r:, ei^Tsnci ^q\S \ 

^K^m^ m I 

qi qii^m-^TsqqL , ^^rrq-ci^^q 
q^ |^:“^qof^q5 q^^w-s'qOT^^qoTtqqtf^qorf^s^cqqL., 
qqn-qmi: I (“ d %qtf?cf 53S[esr^|?isr: i |^: ?i^afq% 
%ri[: ^qitePq qi ” ?fqqci I) ^m mm'.-^^- 
k^ q^qi:, (-qjql^tto^iTfq^qqt- 

qt^i^qi-qif^iHnfq qi^???qTfq i) ^^eqiqiqqq^tesni- 

^q? I fq%q5 qq qq-^qi^q q?q gTTqia:-^q; i 
?r^?Tg?i{^l:qq |fq qiq^i i qqr^^qji-iqlTfiqqii^oT goTqq5?:?qTTOqici 
g^q^qTqqtq^rq^:, ^rqftqi:, ^^qTt-^qi^ffq:, ^^ 

^Ss^R-^ciqqq;, rqqqrq-isq^qqfpq i 

iqq-qq qq:, qqiq[:3q5f ^gqf^qqn^^^R, qi^q-qraqi- 
jjqt^oT, ;3qif%3-sft(Ji^q;, |l^-3Tfii^qfq 1 5q^q q^, 
qg ^i^W5q5=^q q^qqi^: 3RH-qftl^ qdqqi^q 

qisqjif q^q^ I ‘‘qsjqiT^-SiiqiR: q^gqiTOeqi i qdqqi 
^qjq:” “ qif^qiTsqqsT^qi qqkri q qdqqi^^ q qe§83^qL II 
^ftq iqq ^ q fi rf^ 1 fqqq^q qiqqq^q q eiqqeTqjqT: 
qTsqi^^iq q^qi^qH^Tciv qqqTrq^ 3iTq?qqqqi 

qT3qiq:i qftqiq^ftfci 1 ^qsqqfq^ q 



^5jv:jl^;— %c^ft^rqcl^: 1 ^ ff— 

^ I^^FtIj %^ II I) 


sq^R: I qt g ^^q^qFf?G^srqt3f?F[ 

£fi^q f^fe: ' ^ w^: ^qF-5:qR 

qmq qiTqqifeq^ffii% 1 qilqfq =q ?sq% i 

f^f^ 1 teqifqqj^q?F:-eqm 5 %q %e^ot qiFq?:=qqT=qT- 

g^ffj ^ ^q?} I ^T^qiPq^rlcqT^, q^T^^^pq- 

q?i5rq fq|qT efi^qrqfq Rq ^ : i 

5 ^% 1 ^:-^qT teqi^qivq^^c^q qfq^: i qq^g^q 

37Tq?2Emq# I 2^^qf|5fRift:-3TTqT%qe(iqTH% fqfl^^irfFi: 1 
qfqte-f^-q;Tfqqiqq5:: l mqqitalfq; Irqf^qilf^j.qiTPqifq 
%rq ^i^^flqyfq Tqfqqif^ l m ^Tqe-^sqiq-^qirafjqqiyqiT#! 
mi fqqqjftqrf^ toqyqifq i 3 qq?q|qqqqfqqT^Tf^fq^=gq;i^, sit^i, 
f^qiq-qg qjq i qjifq qr^-^ ‘ qfcqif^ci^qy^gfeq qf^jqqqi^5fiJ3;i 
qjfqq^ q^ qjFq qf^qitcq% i qqfq^l fqf^^scif^ 
q;% f^q: 1 ^qqyqiqi-IW^lfq^qR! 3Tq1-qT-3Tiq=^T, 3:qT 

qF? e:, srqpqHT 5RT3?:icrTT' vqi^qiFqlf^ qiqq; 1 |jBr 

q qyfe:, qifq %q^ 

|3?7:, q< g =q, fqqiqiqi:-rq?:^^qq^:Tqiqq^qqqqpq?fTqT 

iqfqcT ^^Mqraftq, fqi^^-qqmTteFf^gcqici 
qiUFciqftcqif im: \ q?:Tqiqqqisqq\sq 3 , ?rf^. 3 I 

^fqraqifq gqr^q^f!! qi^sq?!^ h ^ n 
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il^n?l.[^ WW] im: 1 

hm'mr. m [U ^ 1 ^] ^w^i: \ 

MWT5R m\^ mm]^ ^itsrfqc^T % ^nf&ipT: i mf^ 

l f| I 

qiq>qfHT^^?l qaeq^ l ^ 

^ qqr S^sqtq^^: I qfd 3ITfaiim?li qi ^ 

cipqfrif^ 1 qqq^qi^iqqcqqtf^ f^|=g: | ^T^crpqt^ ^ 

teq. w (^) 

sTsiT^fq I qqRq?r^ 

sTNTqf: 1 qlqf 

qFrT'3qT3[fT^q^ I ^3 q^q?!^ i^q-^ ^^T^tq- 

‘qqq^qqq^^'^f^® i ^qr^q i ^^qT^ qq^qq 

' qj qfqqT q aq^qt q\ qqii q^ ^qqf i 

^ q^qi ^sq5[; II qi. i <r. ^ 

qq^q5l?A ^^q-q aqqTq^qqq' gfqctq qql: i 

q qq^ |q# f?i«rq q qf%q qqfq[ il 

q?. <r. \ 

^ A. has only 31!qF|^ 3^Tl<f^. L. has 3T«IT'^^ The 

pratika of the Rk is not given here, 

* A, ^qoTT. 

* L. 'dM'4j«l, 

® A. ^I^snqmTRq^ ; then RTW^qT deleted by a few strokes 
above. 
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[«t. ?. \ 

I ^ 1 3^1 TO%^| 

^STOTSTOT ^5^ "liS ^ I 'fiSfreftft 

5iv^1S?IIW,| sftft: aiT|5Jii. 

I ^ I «r; sftm ^ snfrft 

1^; I 1%!!^: 1 fira: i fa: i arfaWT^Rfro: I ^ ^ 
gcfrTT spnfera I i?3 I iTO: I 1^4 aft uft- 

am i 3ift% faftft apaa 'a i ^ i a 
aan: afiawn isift^ftsftr i ^ana, i i 

M ai a5a aafea^* aa qftawr aaft i ft#nfe 
aa^a If 1 atat afta aa^: araiftf asaa, l awa^: i 
aaaft ,a|aaaaa^' i aia^ aafaiaa" ftaftcfaia, 

aiata:’ II 

aftaitnwai^stea spaa afim^ a paa i aiaaai- 
acaaftalaia; I apaa^i aalaaia at ^ aft a: aUftft 
5faial%alaaani araigaifaa aaa.i aat^aft aaila tenft 
s^^aaift aiftaiftaPi afftftaaaa; il (s) 


‘L. 


has here 



This shows that Deva- 


svamin takes the sutra as two sutras. 

® A., L. ^ sippr^r 
* A. e#^f^q^TcI. 

^ A., L. 

f C 

•' P. 4|er*^5!#J!£!^. 

® A., L. SIRWIT eqfom. C. flR^^ W 
^ L. has Sf: here. A and C have af; ?»^RT, 
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S II j_ -11 

^ A] 

S(^5l I sjq^ 

!J sjTlfsn # I sftfil! I 

mn I 

3intw^ ^ 1 

«rfm fhra II 5ii. i <:. ^«. 

^ I !R I ^ sft^; ^t^- 

3n ^ 3nt siv^T if%T rig i 
Hiiig5!gm5iiw^5raT^ II 

^ 1 <!3 <53 g ^?!rm OT? 33f53 3 f3 ^313- 
t|ift33 ffil I ^ 3331 ^■sR: ifil I 33 ^iH 1 5l353j3 I 3 
I ^ 33^3ft I 3iit I 33! ^ Sirem 33fit II 

3r3!5Jt^ 3311% I 3ft3T° 3ftf|!: I W" ft 

'Iw53, I 

3^3^ #I3t; (3i. %. 3. 3) 

3?5® 353ft I 313T3W ^#33 33ft 1^333 

Mift I SI^ 333353^3* 33r |3ftft' 33^3 3 33133 

' C. qt. 

* C. omits from gta to After 5Kli% what follows is 

" A. # 

* L. has only instead of the portion ending 

® A., L., C 
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^ ifl WTft' 

I I 3fg^R^ I ^- 

^ ?Ti^" ^ WTO Slf^' 

I m TT^T %?3; ^^^^- 

^ '51% I ^Rrrl^spit’TfrT^^^ 

tei; 1 3TT ^ ^ w i^a 375% 

^ ^21 WT:® 5R1T5I^]L#' I WRW- 

1 OTR 

1 WT% 'FR^: 1 ffir RftsiT|filTT;:^TDTT 

I I 1 

?isn WOT ^r TOIT ^ lf& ^^J^^ ^£5T^: s^t^r^qf : | 


‘ IT^; not in A and C. 

^ L. has between ijf^ and cF^Tlf^. 

* L. gf^RTfczn ?f^r. 

* L. STiit^I^. 

® A., C. 2Tf3[^?pn|ic^ ^ Sf|^, L. qf^Wd^ ^ 33'%. 

' A. igFF3p^. 

^ A. 

® C. ^ Ciq cl mj: 

® C. qqiTqJtsft^#. 

“ Instead of the passage from 3Tl% 3^^ L has : 8TT^ ^ i ^ 3T^ ^ 
3 «r i^T m ^5=^ wn q^R #: q?qJiq ifq: fcfT 371^^^!??% 
aifl^ % ^=Eg% gf^ppiq ffq: q^T^R% 1 3^lfqfemTqi%qT 

g5cqq|c% qsfq: % i«r 3 ^: s^q: ^fraqqf: TOT^I: q^WT 3^ 
^ qqiT^ 5fiq5l I wrq^sn^ q%cf ?!?]■ %q: 

“ C., L. 
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^{fmm I T^^feoT3[?S5TR; I «#: 

I 1 ^d' 

ftfti I i ^s4 ^^raq: sifir 

1 OT 1 I wn^ I mF^^?rT?5[ i 

3!3fl^5^ ffir I q|SfT* q?- 



^^TTOi 



5r^gi5( l^qiOT ^ ?iq |?l?=d 

3III0T ^ I cl5I ?Tf^ll?T^q ^ITcqTOii ^TfiOT I ^l^t- 

g^enfq q% I p: i I 

m ?w:^^?n=51g=5q^ 1 fiqisas^tSOTTg qf^ci: [to| 

V9j ^ ¥1^ 1 

^HTR 5r5T3tR?=q^ qi^RqlstoK ^ Kicqcf I ^ snidl?!?^ 
toq mmi I «T qTi^i% I c!5r ^jgqj [qr. vs i n ^^i] 
^]f^i q:d\%qq?f!^ ^^iqqf^q: I qt mcq^sRqq 

^ifuf ^ 1 1 iqqqrf^ qtR^^l^c^5iq: i 

^sqcqiqmilsft ^g^^isqqqqr^qifq q\^?:?r^?^f^qTq: i f^qqi jftf^- 
ci^qq q?5n?=^Ccq 

971^ ) ?i^a3[q^q qqq^ sRfqqpq^ST ^qpq I 1 qf^ 

^ q?78cft^m: 1 qqj^^^iq \ w^ i 


' C. q^T % 

^ L. a1^: 

® L. q?5|T. 

* L. only ^|. 

® L. has ^ qiI^T«% a«W: C has no colophon. 



faicT 1 g ^qw4?iq^aT 

^T*. I t 1^ ^ ’W ^ l^m 

I 3TteTO 

I ^T^qtsi^r^qi^ | 

sl^fe: I '^flsqqj^ vbj^ ^eqTi^^^c^tT; i ni^T^fq 

^T ^ m l ^rqqqiqjT qci i 

I: 3TI% qr^ ^ qc^Nq: I 3?^ qq ^ ^8JTO 
^m^ qqf^ I qq^q5q'4: i ^\ [qr. ^ i « i vs] 

te?:q%q?7WTq^qiT#qT?g 5qq^^^qi5=qcqT^ qqf?q i % 
f?qq |Rl %?: 4 fq ^^qisqjqqqtqq |fq 1 q?5t^ qjrq^ 

38jTf^qT%q m qjqdt qtf^Tqd^ m fq^qif^ qqf^4: i s^l4- 
qicqqqiqq mfior % qq^i qq^fqift^^iif^ 1 qq^qn^qifq 

qis^qq^qfe #sfq ^eqsq^c; \ ^ ^ ^if^ 

qrqsqfiqrqqqTq; i qq^qii^ifq I I q q ^qi 

qq^^ 1 sqfq^f^q^ 1 \^^ f| qq^qilt qifqqiTq^q I qqcqi- 
f|q5=q ^’h 1 qj^qiiqf^ 1 qfi I qq: I qq^wsf^ ^^ 
^4: 1 |fq f| qTffOT qq^ 1 j^^gqoq^ 1 
qqfpq qm qq#q4: i! (^) 

qqqr 


m ^ m' ifq^ ifqt^ ii 

3iq TO qfq: i Mq- 

qftjqiq: 1 ^w. TO qq^ qj^^qqftqiq:' I qrft m^- 

‘ A. has only m: <71?!. L. ST^r ^FT sqqRfq. C. quotes the entire 


sutra. 
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“1 N ■ _ ■ — ■ 

I ^5r wwi^ i 

m TO??rs^rsi^^ I I ?rl^ m- 

I ^®iT TO^^^m^Rftfl^Tfftfir 1 

5 ^ I I 3T§I ^JT-FS^q^TI^TlM 

I ^Ti^r M^r^ I ^srfe^frr^^: i 

cfsnft® ^^521^5" I ^^g4® ^^^^ 1 3Tr35T^^ I q?n^ 

^3:fq ^4oi: i ^jt miki, i 

3{^ m i scftqq^frf* i 

m fMioT I I Iqj^ciT^ %m- 

I •ftr^JTIOTlftf^ ST^JT^fftf^^STOW: I m 

lft'S2FT|Di it»5t i 

‘ C. 3^3^, 

® C. cl!FTn^^iT5lM^, A. sr?3Tl^cI^5lT?l^. 

** L. Only ^siT. 

^ L. ^^5?rq^ C. ^‘giSJln. 

® L. Only fj% instead of 
® A. omits 3. 

^ A. ft^t^t. 

® A. 3[1^'m^nf. 

® A. a?|i^3ljqicaicl. 

*“ L. omits 313:, 
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qiOTT TO'tf^ 1 it^rr i 

q[^ I 1 I i 5 

T?;q 7 ^ I I q=q^ qj 1 

srq^is^t 1 m ir?T | ^iqqm;- 

^ 5 ® srajorqr aT?>iqq=qq\ 1 fq q^ci: 1 I ‘ ^lA qra?:^- 

?n?qfq^^’ ^ 1 qsqrl i ‘ iq® ^qrqt 
q^^lOTT ^im rqqoiT ’ 1 I^HnK 1 

m 1 qa: qq^T^ i =qoTqie^qqT^lqT 

qp^ I qiqqifq^^q qTc^qi^f 1 I ^qqqf^ qft 

qT?>'q 1 ^fq^q^q =q qf^^qfci i qqi 

^fq^q q#i^ i =q q:iq^ 1 mmmAt \ 
5 fHTfe^qT?T^q q^r?%q I aqs^q^ qiqf^ |fq qqq[ 
f Tqqfq qq Sjsq Ciqi^q Cw l qseqraf^lrq'q fesqiq- 
qr!:5:qq^ | ^f| ffq'sqq^Diqqrqqiq: 1 q^=q’q^^qiKrqTqifqKq^qTfq ^Icl 1 
3 fl^fq?qil q 5 ?qTci:i qf| q^q^qq qiq ff^q^I 

im qq ^Tci q q^qfqfq 1 qg f^qiqiq q?=q qr^q^q =q ^fi 
q qqqi i qf| totsf^ q^^qW^qqf I qq %q^ i ^qq- 
5?=qTqT5 II (0 

^qiqf TOTq^slft^qWTft? 5 [Tfi^ 

qR?g[^ 1^ II 

^ C. omits fq^. 

® L., C. omits 

* L. C. extra before i^, 

‘ A- i^qiq ;q|I^Gqf^c^!^, 
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^5[T|Tq5R5[?Sfn^5L 1 ?TJ^T: '^3 ^ ^ ^TfT^K ffe I 

TR^fHWlW^" I I ^ ^ ^ 

crfeds^T:" I 1te5fT?5[ I sr^^oil^^fl ;^T|f^ | ^ 

5[f55|^R^® I m" %% I T^m 

^ i i \ =^ 1 ^?^'?- 

1 ^ 1 I i 

1 m^\ I mk 

^^m 1 I sR^TRc^qjT^Rmt mmm 

IWi I m I I 

3?i^R I 

^r^m^ \ d3[3^R^'‘ I i w. 

' L. extra before 3 lfJ# 5 j^^T«r. 

A. crR^lT'sieTTns^lk. 

* A. 374 RR 1 %. 

' L. Tf^sJJT. 

® C. ^feilT. 

® A. omits 3^s|. 

^ c. 

® A. omits the initial IT. 

® A. f^^B^if^. L. C. f^qc^ipft. 

A. arqTfttl^i^TSTt. 

“ L., C. qRrqcT. 

C. 3 #S^^. 

” L., C. ^q%. 

“ L. . 

A. omits the passage from I^T^T^jc^ to ^® 2 Tk- 
A. ^ 2 T^filk. 

c. q5T gjRsr. 
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^ ^ I ^ 5 ^ I mmj: I s[ 5 ^ 

3TfliiT5r?n5^ ^T mi m^w 

I It^cn® ^ ctm i \ 

I I 1 m] 5iT OTTfli^w m mifk 
ft?ifi{«r 1 ^ fk^^ I ^8? 

^rii:® (1 

3 ?Wf 5 i^ciP=^i fkm^ fi ^^: \ 1 3 ?f^CT 5 f- 

?l5^rsq SRflf&T ^ I a5lll^d5(^^^P=J| f% 5[5q^^f 
m I ^t: s^itsif^qaT: I ‘ ?ii 

JTtei ' f??T?fT: E^itw?=a[T ?T ?3fwi#ci 1 ?^toi5re^?i: i 
3211?^ 1 ^ %[ sTicg^j^i^ s5i^T ?r 

wi I OTfitec^Tct I sfH^ciit 1 I 

^ gj573q^51t I ‘ ^T ’ |9JT^ I 

^c^Tci M 

’ |Ri 1 I ^qf: il (^) 

^ -rs- ,, 

II 

' L. gl^qqc^ra:. 

* L. 

® A., C., L. sss^r qNicqTSI^. only a conjecture. 

' L. omits ^it. 

L. omits qr, 

® C. ^^raFiq (this letter not distinct) 3 it 
' A. qn ^ 

® L. has ^f^5lsf7 ^ 3^ extra after there. 
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1 m^: Wto>JTT^: I 

TO II 


3Tqtoinr5iT^^ ^T|T^T^=^ wm^H^ i ^- 

^IITSRirt ?f 1 

mr^ I iTH^ciqi^: | ^pif?mc^ici ^f^- 

m 1 ^ ^T ^T 1 ^ | 

‘ f c^i iT^ II [\) 

5 iT^w>p^* II 

I i^f^T I 

I II 

JlIQTFiRqt 1 1 

^Rm 1 I ^ siT^^fp^ qfifi I sfFt 

I m =q 1 TO ^- 

^=q?^j[qiqcfi 5=q|^ | ^ qjf^c^cfsq^ I! (^) 

^ srfirf^ II 


1 


3 


L. a^si 


A. W^qT. 

C. ippp!!^^ q«?J W%cIT«T: L. has after it. 


^ A. omits this word. 
® L., C. 2l^fW, 
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^ ttftfisRt. I l^^rpti fef fl[iit 
I ^5rqm%aT: 


^5^ fell qa*% l swiffeai^^^ 
asJiftfti sHwmigma; ^ II (»,) 

^51^ ^ si'^ II 

It 

^ »l?t3#sT: ffil ^ ffe >l'ai 

^ I 3” g'l^'^sira; i 

felFI. II 


felfecIRi 3]?OT% II 

hb!i 1^ II 

#fqt R<(NiR »t %i II 

q ^a snft * ^ ^ II 


(^) 

(«) 


fer^ifeji if^ ffer Ji^r I 

5qig. I i fettt<ferra: ^1^ 

^rfetfii I '3 I fei w !i«i>mlJi: 


‘ C. has only f^WT ^ 
* C. 5. 

® C. has sn^fl?e^. 


* L, omits 



mi. I wm^^oT i m^i 

^^JTOI %Gq^ I WT%T5r|0P5[ II 

^'s^ I I ^ 5n^?5CRiJT 

mf^ I i^=c«7T m^Q^m'. mi, I 

I ^ I m m^- 

II {^) 

^ II (^) 

II 

I f^^q?IT^rTSW: I 

II 

^qi^i5^5[cr; II (?o) 

mi ^ sn#n^ ^ II 

f fir I E[T^l?nM ^qr 3[fifWT 

^ftr firftici I 5n=#iT^^5rfOT zr^tq^fi[^%.=?rf^' I ?r 

irqTH qHt^rrq'^fii^ ^qfir i hi ft -fir^^l.® l 

g:ftiJI^T' fid% ’TWT: fte; I ^Tfil^q 
wt ^rqfir I fir?Tq5Trq^??n^ i ftqq^T 

' C. ^l^qqL. 

* c. qfisim 

® c. fe 

* C. qf%q?qT. 

® C. q^q^'t* 

® L, i^qSR^ A, C. 
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1 3^ ■ft^T I 1 

t^fOT ^ 5 r; 5 qf^qT^ 1 ^T^ft 5 [Trfq W \ 


^TOTcI^ 5 [T 3 T?FT?ni^ 1 ^«?l^Hi 

^ 1 1 iWf 1 

¥fT^ 1=^1 1 2 fiF 2 TT^^T^Tc 3 [ ^ 1 

^ 1 qTfoFTT ii 


^ ^ ’ |f^ q5i qi'^M'tpTR MPir ^rMut ^ 

f^ftd ^ #q^^‘ qiHH 1 3Tg: jn=^?iTqlfeR Mq^ I 
qqq 1 q^OTPiei q 1 fesqpi I 

^^Timd ^ I mmi: q5^q: i^s^niq 

le^i^qten^iTcirq ^^flRsn^lqcqicl^ ^gFRR^R I 

1 ^rqjqpjqt: I m #Rq fq^ w^ 

%f^ rtci i ^ gqftq to i to^f: i 

qr^ =q ^T R qi^sqPlPl toR^l ^- 

toni^:RicTORdt m \ r^Str 
1 qto. sfiftqtoA ^rq q ^ to: l f^: i 
qi^pm^Tci to?iR: 1 qi^ f| ^5iif%w¥itoci; ^ ^qict i 

qrf&iqi =q qii^ q qrqp^^tJT ii (H ) 

qqt feftqr 


‘L. 

* c. q 

®L.qftoR- 
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gq fetq tfe ^ gq ^s^nror wwnr^ snsjFwtft# 
g«ril!?nfl: q%t§ HM- 

ffiro: >#^11 


sra >^3^ %fH I S8t3#!lI5. graift 

qgw I WRK: I stSRtS^sfJt^RT^; 1 W5t 1 

ura; !i^ irri^ ^ jjsit i 

sn’iraiw I ^ I spi I ftar#?- 

^T; I *ra SB %ft 1 ?)ffftf^; 

iRps^ 1 qtsjffii^fsj^ grtf. 3(1 Iprajft Fng. i 

P^d’IRT '3p} WW: I 3W(i: ^ *IW I 

<^33^1 ^%l%‘ I d>wwTsn3. 

'prf;' I IJS ^STOflH ^RJI%3t33: 1 3Pnft5t^3’ 
sift^sr; I w 33^ 3f^: 1 sift^B^q^iara: i a^qtei 
^I3f3'3i3: I ^qf 313 I spqpqHqfepi^q^aqot- 

q^OTPIR I 3OT3L q>3JIW I 1331313^3.' I iq^StT 133131 
31311 313 33. I33I3131>1 I f3331DlPR3!5: I ft 33, 1 


^ L. 3^«i c. 3T5sr ^ qsf t; ^ tTs^ic^^rf]^. 
^ L. f^l^: 

* c. 

* A. am f; =51 . 

® c. 

® c. Wjif. 

A. ar^. 




fWlf^ I 3^: 5r%Tq;T^frT%ffl^ % | 

I 1 % ^T:^ I 

^4 TOt I ^^^^m ^ 5T 

^^fk¥ I ^mC I ^ I 

I ^5f52T^ 1 qftgT'T^r^^^^T «T«?T^ 1 

wm, 1 m i ^ =^ w 

^T^ltr 1 5THT?a^:® I ^T ^T^TT W^i ^ml 

snJTT^ ^ 1 ft# ff#® TOT^ft I ft# 

#|??ft 1 3i|q ^2%' ftt ra|DT I ^;srT^ 1 ^ST53- I 

siftHT I 3T^i^ ^ ^4 f4j%^ 

fft I ^r# I \ %DT- 

I ^ srftsM® I d*T^T^4^ft ft5[55rrft i 
3{;^2T I ^rft^T^mft I I 

fl: I ^ I 3-^fEN^ ftt f#T§ 

3?P5c[^g 1 5iftfe[3c[5F#4 m ^Tftft i 

* L. m ^Rf. 

=* L. 3ter ^2 ^r f^- 

^ A. only 

' L. ^• 

^ L. siTUFft qwf^sft ^Rr- C. stT^TR^ ffRSRRt: 

® L. f^^'t ^ 

^ L. 

*■ A., C., L. 3?f¥f#521%. 

" L. 3!f^ SI^M 

“ c. aiei^ #F?ii^. 
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- -i K— - - ^ X. 

I ^ 5?r: ^ 

TO te?c^5T' i 

^3[T|^OTTf?f 1 q|^Di I 1 5q;5rE{f^^r- 

5f[%: 1 qj=5rmft:' I 3^Rf^f{?g^2T 

I ^^T?5[. f^m ftt 

qaiRTH ^?3L ^^^iw^TOi^rt 

W qif%: I ftflr; 3 ?r: 35 = 1 ^^^' 

^ 11 

srq^s^sRiqnu^: 1 sfit q^'q5% ^qi^qiq ^qfqf^- 

I qicqqiqt 5T I 

1 ^Rf q=q?iT?t i qq^^qqior^i?:?: 

xqqJi I fl'jq?l?qTRro fiqqj^ mMw. \ 
^f| qqcqqi^l 1 q\qq|OTqqqqiqk I ^ I a^qqf^^^q^sc^qmqiffl- 
qR=qi^ q.c!c?35(rqf|^qR^JiiqqR^?:0Tq38aqRT l 

^tqia^qT q q^qm: I qm q^ ^Rnqiqqci 

qiqTJ?i£3[?q ^q: i 1 m qqq^^ I 

fq^s^^^q: i ^q^: ^rqfe Rg I \ =qq^sqfq 

‘ L. q^^aiT- 

' c. %^f% 4qfr. 

•'’ L. q^^lJipq '^53^q- 

' A. ql^urqraTqfRTsq^qyqsTTf^: 

* L. ^^qnctqi^qT. c. 

® A. wt. 

' C. f^: 

' c. Bqqrqiq^: 
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[ 3 T. ^ SR* ^ 
JlW^qfecq 

I qi?|of ! q^^qfq qm ^qi^fq i 

%qr^?li[^q ^ qi %^T- 

q^qfqgiqq^^^q q^ife%q i i q^qi g^^q^qi^T 

qiqiq^ %% ^-%ci 1 qs^r qiqiqqr: 

I q|q fqqrq | pqfo^q^^iarq f^lm^ 

«iirqqffi qf^sTcqFqT^qfq 1 q^s^^qiqiH q^q |sq^q =q 
es^lf^ 1 3l?qMR qiq qiq^c^q §;q#a^orri ^T^qj 3qv-qiHfiqq[^ 1 

I qR^^i^q q^iJ^: qRqr^'qqL 1 iFqii^iqq: i 

gq: qft?d^q 1 s^'Eqi^qq: q^]|=q?:q ic^qq;! ^qs5.qpqq=qq 
t^cR^i fe^^^qiqiRqii ! qqqi Sqiqlq: i 

IqqiqrqTq^iqcqifq^qsq 1 qqfqq q^qq qqfq^fqt 

qfte*mqq§^qf^^^qir^^ qqq?:il^qiqi fci^qK^^ql^E^^Fq qiq- 
fqrqq: 1 ^^m q5&fq 1 ^^q1q|q qfjq- 

^q?:ST ¥iq?^^qqq»l I 3^: sqqqqqTqiqiqiqF^ q qW 

awf^OTW I ??nagi ^ ufrHrrqqgqsFifqffirqq 3q: qRqq|qf^qTq 

K^'^sT^^q: qqqRi =qq%q q^t^q 

(0 


i5q?5[ I I q:'R^Fq- 

li 


m qi ^qqq qiqRcqqq^?? 


(^) 


5. C. qi%qT^qTqT3q^>'qigH. 
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qrf^R to ^^J’■ 

¥#^ qf^tJT q[#i 5|[fi#f: sn?p5?ITf^ 

w 

3T5[^?f^ ^ 1 Rl^^rr- 

\ I ^^^\ I 1 

tr' 1 ^ I f ?S- 1 sn^m^ ifir 

I I TORT- 

=^ ^gtwf^fg% 1 ^ ^ 3 ^- 

ftfg^T I ^F2?H^;55gteftfg^F2lT gT^t I 3^R1RT 

fft «Tio¥r&TiTM^: 1 I 

RTftf^ f^%: 1 -tor 1 

^r ft^- 

1 ^53=^rf I ^5F?T?5iT37t cR^rll'^li^^" I 1 

‘ T{ looks more like »% in A. 


^ C. ?f2it^-^n^M3l^351M. Then there are two small vertical 
strokes above ^ between ?IT and 51 j perhaps ^ is to be deleted. 

® L. omits this word. 

" L. * 1 ^. 

® L. C. 

'‘A. 3 q#igr. 



before this. 


' L. has 
® A. 

® C. ^Iflf^. The final ^ missing. 
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[3T. ?. Wi. ^ 


ip5i!t|3T?l »P^; SITOT; I sra^ 

jmn* I 3#^ H^q, 1 ^ 

I ^ sni qsw 

I dt %' q®fl I I 

^5!pfi: I qwra: I fl^^praig,’ i 513 ij^ qft- 

^imr mn 1 3nil%%TOTqra.‘" si sn^fii 1 

^r?ftas 2 n 1 snjjg^ 5S|f(T“ fill 

f%il^ gqfini: fiiql 1 gqfw ffe; 513. fTPlfit I wl5lfi>13 
qaq;^ 5iltq Iqr” qfi^m 3 5313 1 3133 rnqfi^- 
3n#[: 33T 53T3 I 33T !Rfil"i“ fi3f%3^fil I 31135355153" 

' A, 

* A. geasiT^. 

* C. omits RSWJt. 

* L. 3#^3H%. 

* C. 

® L. 3^ 32ri?i. 


A. L. 

® L. ^m«rt ^TT^Rwr: 

® c. jptaifj:. 

L. C. 

" L. 53^ ¥l^fg. 

” L. 


L. ^eiT. 

“ A. C. ^liT. 


“ A. 8|fJj555^. 
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^ I I %qt 5 'i^^* 

qf^^T^T I ^r^rrel 

qT3^ i ^ =^ ^r’ ^Rm: i m 

or I m ter ^ R^f i 

?aT€T^^?l^T^ I T3r4 |Rm fli RR^f I ^TfqRftte: 

TOI?R^R1T ftR^r RR?^ I ^m^ SRRkg^R T^RRRfRft:* I 
I S^^TRFRRfOT 3TRRR RJ^SR^' I ^SRft^T^ R^Ir 
■ ftRRR 1 RTRMftf^® I RRT RfRRR^or f?T55^0T^: f??rRt: 

I RftRRf’^r RJRfftRi^^»RRt: 

^RTc^’ I =R35[RJ5ft® 9^R; ftiqfe qfRR® 3f?RRfR I Rf^oft-- 
RFft ^RIR RfRRR^ I RRR#R'° I 

f rtI f i% I rrRrr; ff[¥- 

S^3RTdt^RRRfRft=sq^ I ^3^TdtfR“ 1%RTRT: =RtRR5RlR; I RR 
firt ftRT %RfR R?RR5aRfir HftRS^qRR ^^Rfe I ^^=R 


‘ A. L. %Trfi. C. -^ffs. 

" A. ^?*^ra?Rc^R. L. ^^RnaR?i . c. 

* L. omits ff. 

* c. 

® A. ff ^3RSirq[ instead of 8?^q2f ^sj^q- . 
® A. RFlpqfr#. 

^ A. C. have W before ?2nR. 

** C. =^^3^r. 

® A. only 1^. Initial 'T omitted. 

“ C. qctqrfe. The final ^ omitted. 

“ A. scgqrf^. 

A. omits ajcj;. 
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=5^H 1 51^ ^Tr?5i^^i 1 TO0TT?^\ ^^<jft^3; I l^ift%3 

^ I m ^'^2?' ^ 1 ^3- 

I m" qjs^ sriJiqft® 

%i' II 


3^53:; ^8cTif%^^iqqKf^l?I^4: 1 5=r 

1 f# I 3 :# qf^q# I 

qi^^Ewq^qq; I q^q 97f ^qqiftfgqn^-'qTg^TqFqT 

^f^^\ qT^c^qif^ rl^oftiii qilqf^ qis: 

m: 1 qif^rq sfeqqi^ g qii: ^qi^ i qtoqfeq;, i 

qg qiq^ ci^ qq fe?[qL 1 

I ftq^ qiqT??R3T- 

^>ii^f53)i^: I |c'4 ft ssq;. i qft?=OTq»T^ 

4isq: sRtf^^k^d^q ^fi^ri; qi% 

qi^cq 5-g ?qr^ qi^ifti qg^fti ^qi^qi qiP^^qw i 

^ qiqi^T^qqiq: 1 


' C. 

^ L. c. ^S3r. 


*c. 




® Not clear. 
^ A. 


No visarga. 


. There is %. 
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qtSclOTqi^Frq qmqi qorqqTq I 
fcqsw^ qft^i^q ^h II 

1 5^q1qr§[ g HRq^qq 5Rq: I 

qiq qoi'kTqqqi'yqqiq^^q qiqf^q; || 

^^rsqf^^^mifqra^^aa^ qfq^ ^Il^qT qtaaoiqi^ f^^iq srq 9qr%=5q 
^^qj fq^f^q qiqifq ^qffoT qiqifoT 

qisj^ I qq: qiitqiqiq q^qqftqTq qf|q^^ qfqq 
^^fq?qi q^qifq qrlcicq qiki^qi ^n q]f^£RT-^9|eqt^?:^sft 

fqqiq qq: l ^^niq^q g ^qqiq cfii% I g^?q;^ 

3 qi^ksv-^s-q; I q qcqqiq i^qi^q: i =qi?qqi]# ?sqL | 
SjqqiqfqqRTq^^qt qfqq 33^?qivq?q]qqT rqqiqi^lfq'5qT3[- 
qfRH^H ^’^qfqfqcqiTqqq^^q^^q; i \ 2[q^^ q(%g?T 
q?7^q 3q=?%qT ^qqivgkq fq: f ci?^ | m: 

#: 33[S§:i^qT^Kiq1%?j^q qqFq^qi^qgcg;q qfq^ ^^-qif^ 
fqfqfg^W^ I 9fTT=qiq^:qirqqq f^?q ^r^q^qjf^^ ^qqf^^T^qq I 
f ^^q^qRqqcqpqj^i^ ?gq; 1 q?qiq1=5^iq: Tmi i ^m: 

^=sq^ I Jl^tcqT ^5^q qiff^qfqiqyq qlqiS 

qqicq li fqqiq qf^^q qif&rqT fq^ 
qiqqqq ^^'^qm^qrs^^iqq^^qTf^ 1^: qqy^ 1 5#q 

3[cng^Tq^iq: qiqiqRs#^ qiqfcq: qqifi I ^qife: 

qt^'q ^q ^scqT^q^qi^i ^qiqiq^?#:q ^^q mfl. i 
q^ qqfq^: qa^i^qiaiq^qi^q: I qq mA: I i^qs^q?% 
qiqrqqt qwq €sq, i qq^q'sqji^kq^ q?:!qiif ?:8 q^=5^q: 
qqqkfq fiqfqg qi^cS^ra'^rq ^q^ci^Kqf^^q: i to ^ifq 

^R^q qT=5q ^iqqrqqL 1 q^T ^Sq qyqfe# 
fe^tjff |Ri RiJsqRi I qq Rll ^ q=qq JJ® qyqfl^. JFqilfriq to- 
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[ar. 

1 ifci ^ qT^cg^rr- 

cqi^?q 1 m qf^5f^fT??: ^ ^f^^ |5q|q \ 

3=5q% ! ^%3if^cBgcqqJT Mq^ 1 ai^q g ^q5=^qiq[:,| ciq ^mf% 
aiiRq^ 3lft qiqfq |c^q || (^) 

^RW!f\\ II 

arrqq^ i qf^^ i 

m 5q^2?rf?^ I ^^orqi ^ i -fe^Tq! qr 

siftqFTt qT® fqqj^q* qq^ i ^iqt i ^^qqjft® qs^iq i 
fqUiqTqT^qfnqTftfq® i qf^OT fq^qq' 

I q^55q55^En|f^5 I f|qqi% qjqjqf- 

5 qMqiTJ=q-qirqfq qq?cf!fq qq; i 

^ 1 q?q%^ % ftHq^^ qq qq-pq I ijcSqT^- 

^qTqRT^qqiqfiqsi:qiPi'“ qqpq i qi%q ftqiqq," i ^q q^ 

* Before 3 Tf 5 % itm: A. has L. has C. quotes 

the entire sutra. 

' A. 

■* L. extra after affsBqHT m. 

^ L. '{^'=lw^. 

“ L. 3 F 3 iqi^. 

" L. ^*ttT^^T 52 f^T’TTf^. C. omits the entire portion till this from 

3 TT^ trqr: 

' A. 

* A. =^ 55 ^siqf^ 3 !r. 

" L. c. ttsqcqqjff. 

“ c. ’ 3 ?iq%sqTqmqT 32 mrnfe^^. 

“ A. 



* 5 .. »] 33 

1^' slar I I ^ tRSiis?; ^ i^' 

sn^ I TO q ga ^ WT ^iq, ?if sr1%‘ i 

'l^’iRiftsn'Sjpi^ii m*i|Ni^i!Pifiin^ r TOir^Rf ^rai 
3=sn% I si^M^ Jtsn i ^isn %n- 
ftwawFiTg, ?Ai% iR^’ i stfiiftftisT«r ifii 
ffii I ^siftfift TO q f g^ ife^* to.'“ I siF qj t q r: ft- 
I ^ 554'^ 5(TSig^ t siTSJlil’n; I 

44 I an ifi smi SRqg sRwf^; 

sRf 4 | 3 T ’infn i 

I ^ ajMT|4tfi54¥n%M sffl! 

>1^ JT: II 


‘A. 

' A. f^^q>:. c. ^m. 

' A. | 5 f 5 R. 

' A. has RTf extra after and 

" A. ^ c(? 5 { ^T-#. L. ^ 

" A. Looks more like 
^ L. C. only 
* L.qi^M. 

® A. qR2i|iT?c%f^. L. c. qR5qiigfirii«%%f%. 

A. f^, 

“ L. C. ^5 instead of ^ A. it is very indistinct. 

There is something below 

A. m. 

“ A. C. ctteie^: 


' A. q 353 IR. 



^ ^TR^rft^: 1 3T?=q^T^q5i|0T^j| %«?sq 1 

friETRI^^?: I 3TT«:qil^5 qft^ot qnq qj 1 m 

^ qr?:?^^:qf^qi^T q5I15^q|qqf^^ q^T ‘ 3Ti^qi|a"t^qj^’ ^ 
q 3q?:qTf^gRqi1^ 1 q^f^Uf^Slt^'^qcqq fqoR^q: 
a^Tq^qqiqqqTqsR n («) 

?r^isqv{T?ft qmili li 

qqjftoi qft^^toT q#0T qjq^qli ®iT5q- 

5Tq^: I qi ^ i qTqjq^^qfor tot^- 

q?T?n^< I ®Fir® I =3i^qt 

qm^Jiior' ^iqmfqftOTt ^tt i ^^wfq 
11 

^m^ ?fqsq]S=q¥?T«i^ qjlf qi 
5#cq5: i qiqiq|q|criHT'?q^mf^q;TKfqi?r45ill (\) 

m\ ^ II 

Before this A. C. have the whole sutra. L. does not give even 
the pratika. 

' A. 

* A. L. %?iq; 

* A. C. qrqr^ WPlq . 

® T. begins here. 

® T. omits? g%. 
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qmli' ^ mi I ^ ^Ji% 

=^" 5T te^T: I ft to: I 1 te; I I 

I I OT 1^ =^ft5r^^® wijrmft i 

m]^ 1 I 2m’' I 

W% 2Tft2?ft 1 ^^5=S2(^® I # 

^52?: 1 ^T 3^: ^[^JTTft^zr; | 

1 2( ftfl^T: ft^^qf M ftqj 

srftqi %ft I I q | 

I i i 

qft^^oi I ft5q?qTq[^ q^foitsft I tr^ 

ft^q^qTftTOTf^^iftqj^ ii 


L. does not give even the 
> (L, has instead 


^ Before this A. C. have 
pratika. 

^ Before this L. C. have 
of ^5^). A. has only £1?^ q^. 

* L. C. omit this 

^ C. has only the f mark in #q, but not the consonant part ?Fq. 

“ A. qq =qfeq^ ; c. M ; T. =qfel 5 af. 

® A. q^q. 

A. q|q, 

® L. 

“ In A. 'the letter between 'R[ and not at all distinct. It 
looks like ST. T. aiTft^^fq-^sicl; 

C. q= 5 gf^. 

“ C. has qq f^ qpTT in brackets extra between j^^Tcq 

and q%f%. 

L. 3ir=qFrfqil^#ii?i:. 

C. ^icqcq qqife. 

“ A. qq i^. 
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[gr. ^ ER. ^ 

I qi^qir^^r^ =q 1 =q qiqiqli 

^ q^teT i m ^qtf^cqr ^ 

^iql^ 1 fqcqt ^q: 1 I 1 ‘ ^^TOTqft 

=qi?=^n ' 1 ^Mgqlfq ' |f^ =q I ^ tol[s^=g i 

f^q%q ifcl =q ?lfl q to! I fqqivqq^^s^^ q^ 

f^pqcqicii ^^fq m] ^]^\ -w^^c]: 

quftcnqurqqrct ^fqiqoriSi q^'t?? qf^ojci: 

qpciqi: ’ ife (i<q ‘iqq^qqfq^: eqq 

q5=^aftqTq^ l ^i\ if^q^fer l 

l^^qt ^i qiqiq^ qim i ‘^n^q: 

^ ira ^f^T ‘^qcqq^ 

1 ^r^fq^ilq qsqf^eqq^ 1 qiqtofq 

=q fqfe I qfqqi i) (\) 

sjgq n^ll 

I TOtis ??lftTO5 1 3lf^ |fe 

^srai^: 1 =?aarf ^wrri^' mi?hki4'^<(t^“ i ft 

I ^^ifrai^i^aar* 1 '^^ aft q «t° i wra; i 
CTsrerolftfa" l ’^^ =:i3s##5n^<j, i wift ^r 

* A. has before this 3TgE^ 3^^. L. has 3i§5| C. 

quotes the entire Sutra. A. has f|i instead of fi. L. Omits it. 

' C. ^clT%q. 

* c. cqiiNiRr^ipict. 

' A. ^THWynT. Perhaps it is for ?qTfii;RR(%. 

* L. omits qr. 
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vs] 

I =^sffi^^Tf%:' mm] 

1 I IJ" I 3TS?® 

^qf^ST:® I m I ft 
cfift: ^¥T:' I ^^TT JIRTqRsr^^T 

^2IT55^'TTWft 1 f 3?r: 1 ^mn. I 

?s; j si3^ ^^^‘\ ^ 

IS: I m \m^%\ mf^ I m 

^ ^] 1 ft§^T|TO.“ I 

m ^^^'. fm I ^|1% 



^ft5iT5R^ im ^tr: ^ ?Enf^5^ 1 

i\^ ^ ^ ^ ?:ft ^?rni5;^ ^ I ^ 3 

^ L. ^^DiT?^\ s?fg|. A. ^^(nmtRl^t. 

^ A. f55^l1^3Tf%i: 

" C. ^ftffffi^qq; . 

* L. omits ii. 

■' A. STSfr. 

' C. 3qfeT. 

^ A. ^ instead i^¥f. C. instead of 

® A. 3^. L. ^fR:^ 3^T. C. 3^. Perhaps to read 

® C. 

‘“ L. omits this word. 

“ A. f^g?[Tl^iT. 

A. qnrqpft. 

L. has qjTFJTT: after and before and instead =q^^: 
C, omits =q^; 



3 m in w^ > p^^i^qi^B^q 

|cqT q^iFqi^?:q II (\9) 

sTftfeqqin^n" ^q^T: ^mM i i qrq?- 
l I ?r sri^^: l ST^TT- 

^=5q^ I f^3^l^<jp3; 1 ^T^qjqkTO^ ^'qqqjRTfor i i^q 

i ^ ^Ri ^^wu' mM' \ 

q^ ^qr 3 itR[sti® q-qi -q fqflm: q|q q?qT qq??flRr 

Rii^^ I I wi^ i nm ^qqnwfqfe- 

1 If =q %iq| =q^: q^qf ^ | ^ =q 

' Before this L. has 8^ff^^^^ ff%. A. has 3^1^ T. has 3?fff . . 
^ . . C. quotes the entire Sutra instead of 5(5iTqf^5g) 

The passage q 3^]^ 8^^T%f: gfeT<8iJn^ appears after the sutra 
and before this in L. and C. L. omits q • C. has 1^ instead of ff. 

^ This passage from q omitted in L, but was put in the begin- 
ning of the commentary. C. repeats it here, but omits the word 

* L. frT?sq!%. 

*T.g^. 

L, c. 

® A. has extra after ^ and before qPsfT'nt, 

' L. Siq^. 

* L. c. itqrte 
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^ d:j 

i^TT; I ^ =^ r |5[ 

^m' I ^ ^ ftt' t ^ 

I sife I 

?f3 I 3{q\ ^q?qsiT qJOTp^ ST?n^^cf=^?f?^ | ?[ 3|T- 

3HT^^: 1 17 3q;(q5TqT^ir:' l to 2|5f 

Tr?^T I TO® qjq q|l%Rra i 

I ®Fq5fT^iT i ^ to"" 

siqi^OTt ^ 5 : I 

fT% I ^iq5qift3[5iqTq[ 1 ftqTl 

=^?:q?* qFqq^t=^^f3[t=5qqTi%oiT^: 

* What is written in A. and L. looks more like C. has 

clearly. 

' C. 

' A. l^t. L. TTsi Ti f^;^. C. TT^ % 

' A, fjfl L. TF^ltfriiqn^oT. C. 

“ C. ff?lT0I5>Tf^Sc^cl. 

® A. % ^T=Ji^r%c^q. C. ^^\ ^ k^. 

^ A. ^ s^qi^ijr: 

® L. 

“ L. 3ifrr%T*iT. T. Bwtf^m. 

“ L. omits C. has 

“ A. C. 

The reading is only a conjecture. A. has 81^% 50^$. L. 8!^. 
^T^. C. 3Tit ^t. T. 31^% 

C. Tf instead of Tf?qT: 

“ A. =^£3??. 

'® L. c. g^icfq ^qi^- 
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m] m% I 1 

3I;?2Tg[C2iR^ I ^*^qf^5I|T^ 1 m =%^^«TTS: ( 

m 1 5f55^2r2nit ^ \ ^i% ^1%- 

^F^rfq® sis^iTpr i il 


m efiqOT^l^^^al^T \^^] 1 ^ I 

I ^ft K^Rt^^sfq 1 qq ^ft 5qT??qFqm: i 
^ n5=^: ^ % qiM?f ’ q% 

llfcT 1 I q-^qq^^OF^TcI 1 

^ d^rrsf^ i 3 i^tR^qq^fi^or ^m^^ \ m 


II 


W 


« ^wm^M w 

5r[|«r" ?^rr«r sri^q ^ -Rqsf^ 1 

srf|f^‘^FT5qftqsf^ q;q? W h 1 

% 1 qmfi: 1 1 | ^qqq^%T?5; ^tTFI^T^- 


‘ C. 

" A. 3F2rWRlf^fel. C. 3?f2}T2isi#i?^. T. 

® c. ^mm.. 

* T. has 1^S after this. 

■’ T. has fe?qfq. 

® Before this A. has L. has ti^iflRf^. C. quotes the 

entire Sutra. 

^ A. i^qr. 
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I ^OT: I qT^^FTt ^rnsT^M: I 

I I ^^T5rqoTf[fq sr#^ i 

iTT^or: I ^T^^cr^sr^t^tl'T^: I 

I Sf'^W- sqj^TO 

5f53i3:T^^'jrTft® 1 ^mf ^^^h i ^mor simdi^ 

^^=s-OT:" ??r5Cf^ I 3T|^5^?nft« ^ g^j- 

I 5rfeT5(t5TTJT5^^10| qft^i?2TT5n4*TTd- 

f% 35Tf^^T2TT: qf^^^r''’- 

q^^ijn^qjrm’i^qTqT'JTT qftqft^T^qTq^i 

m q:^qTqft'" I 

I ii 

' C. i3^fT»I^T55r2r. The commentary seems to have another read- 
ing of the Sutra. The text has g^^?5T: There is no word 
SBr^q^HlTcli.. 

' G. 5rs|t. 

* A. repeats 

* A. Stg^Tf^oir. 

“ C, BTPW. 

^ L. C. 

" D. arrsggsqrf^. 

" A. Fri^i^. T. qf^^qTfrT'4 3Trfr%ci^. 

L. 

" c. 

C. 

'■’ A. The first letter in this word looks more like a full stop than 
like TT. This is only a stroke. It may also be read as K. 
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'^^iif^iT^ mv. m ^ ^]^] 

^cqq: I r^9^Ifi:crTJI 1 q^f&T m ^rq?I^ sRTPqqm- 

qi^sRqii^^qc. 1 q^T qmq'qras^'t 

li (%) 

qfq:w^ ^qim n:qn3qT^[^^q: i 
pfkRTft II 

ift II 

qrqjq^Tqt trqj^qfqqjq" m q^qr" ^^t- 
qTOi R ^qwT?r ift i ftq^oqi^qraT i sq^qsTqf 
mf ^aoftq^' I ^^qfqixqq q^qi^^iOTq^ l q^s^ 

^q; qftq^qTq?5® fqq?iqi^ qf ^ m 1%|f%: f^q^ i 
q;qqi fqq^qiqqi " “ i \ qf ni^q' ' iflqjiqrqqfe #'qt 

' The reading of the sutra according to this commentary seems 
to be 

' L. A. and C. quote #?%. L. has %f^ also. 

' C. '7T^.qfTi#^Kq1^R. 

' A. q?^ir«T. 

'■’ A. L. C. have qr^firq eqrqjq |f% here. 

C. 

’ C. qrfiq%. The initial 3 missing. It ought to have been written 

^ A. L. C. T. have only I have altered it to qf^q^RT^. 

* of is not in any MS. I have added it. 

’" L. A. C, T. 31«qgT. 

A. qiRI^sf. 
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I sridRi i ^^t- 

1 ft =^F 27 ^f i 
m fft' I I 1 ft 

gf[: mmf^ I 5rf|^T^?fT^c[ ^cl^ 

^Trmv. I ftm® II 

o?^q^8ciqp4^T ?qgR[g qifTT?4rg^55[f^ I 

?mRi?T Rcq gefiRqi^qi^g: g^RR^s^^: fqi’jiRTfq tq^ l 
q qf^l^qd ^?^qiq^fq^teq*. ii (^o) 

|ft tjdRjT 


sn^owt !1St^ 

?[iJift^|i: II 

I^ag, I l atT#™? iRt l aiT^iW^ <I« 

■ L. ft? <i<n ii w~l ^mCT- A. c. T. i%m«iqspn*?nw. 

^.A. has only mH] 

® L. T. A. 

' C. sf^ffiTp; A. R5^ifrT|f^: 

" A. qfta. 

® Before this A has g^JT ^T ; L. gqwi j C- quotes the 
entire sutra. 

^ c.crg^»R^. 



i qw i i qq ^ 

qhqq^ I mn, i qw^q qs^ q i wnqsriaqqfti; i 

qtsm^t' ftq?;' siT^TOI^qi* q1^q|t 1 q;qjifJt 

qqi^ qiqqq^ i gwq»?«n ^qf: l sqij^qiqan^ q^^q- 
q^‘ I %q‘ 35W# q^;’ I #q' q^qi i ftq? 
qqqql i wt. I q ft* qiSTO qi^BM* q‘“ ^ i q^- 
ir^q^sft'* qg 3qqq^ l qfiqsni^qwq^” i qi^qi^t qqi^'“ i 
q^qFiftf^qqreiq.*' l i qftqq^qsqqi^q^^i 

qq^: qg qiiqt qqfJq | atq q^ioj” 

ftq% I q^^oit qfi^qqqq^ qqr ^qra; qqt srailqn^^qTq^ i 
qft qjfe^oRqm^: ^«{!qi ?q»q?qqqi^ i q;^“ i 

*T. aw?^=2ft. 

® A. 

* A. 3?r^i?FiT^r^ 

* L. A. 

* C. omits this word. 

® A. L. q|f. C. omits this word. 

' A. C. 

® L. gf| intead of g f|. C. H f|. 

” A. SfT^frraRT. 

A. L. T. omit % 

“ A. 

“ A. ^f{5ir#TMn|rs 

” A. 

“ C. has within brackets before SRI^gq;. 

“* C. ends with SilT^T. 

“ A. 

" A. 


A. ^«F5JW?p!I ^5*!raL, 
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Jfi:bi' ^rft's?f1% I ^=52?^ I 

5IfOT I ft mWi I sn^^JTp't- 

qi5: I q^^JTfOT I | g;qft %fq5q5r 

qjqJTIOT fflfe I I ^m^^' 

\ 3fq qqft^Gsiq ff I I ^yq^q|_ 

I I f^: I 5qq^?3T^| ^Tft 

qfl o^^\%^ qq^sft qT3ti% ^4 ^fi JTr5[Tff51I0T 1 

mi^ I =^ ii \ \ 

ql6[Tq5qift?^Tq; ^iW. I h"" qt^-RT^"' I m 

1%fr^*5, 1^2?^'® q)^R?i5[Rr R^^S^qftr qjqqqsBR: 

‘ All MS. read qislflfai instead of q|Di. 

^ A. 

** A. L. T. ^^^r^. 

' A. 8Tr33n|d^^ian?^fg. 

■' L. 3Tl|^4sTfq^. 

•■’ A. 

' A. =^T«l^q. 

' A. ^m^’ 

® A. strqli^. 


*“ A. T. 



" L. SlT'^%. 

A. T. qmrfq%. 

A. 31714%. 

L. clM instead of 
A. L. ?TtqHT4. 

A. has|qfi extra between qfi and qq. 
In A. is repeated. 
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m f#r I ff5 ^ Jifs^f^* i b{ 

mim'' 2i^«r li® 4#’ I 5?^3[%® 

^ qiiRtf^ 1 ^ ^ f.#ft ^- 

51^1^ ^ Jf TOtft 1 

w ^ ^4fcr 1 4^45ifjn^ ^5T^> ^ i hv^ 

m\ ftj^r^ I 3 TPt'" 1 ^ 

5555151 jfKFTJI^OI^i: 11 


1 2R[I 1^971^5!?; 

1 m\ I m ^ej: € ^qtxK; 1 

^ H riTOFI 'qaj^ ^ ^ 1 37*4^ aTT^q%7^ ^m STlS^qHJT- 
1 5r ft I isqej \ 

^Tof 518m I ^fT5=^ 9 

I € qmtfg 1 sTO5nf^^5?nci: i cift sm irta^f oj^qm 


‘ In A. there is 3 extra between •)■ and q with two small strokes 
above, perhaps to indicate its deletion. 

® A. ’ffWfm. 

® A. 

* A. 9^. 

® A. mvsi. 

® A. 

A.^. 

® A. qqr^. 

* A. gwm. 

L. %q. 

“ L. g|q. 

” A. 3R?Jir. 
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^TKifi?{T^4i m\ 

eRI5?qfq 1 ^?qi^qt2[l?{R[|oi m JTtsa^q^^lScqf?^ ei5fTfq q^TT 

1 3=5q^ I ^5mp4 H (\) 

^ i f% 3 ?t: 

^OT^L I q^Tfqqq^i ^q^riq^ l ^q: i 

q^q^qi' ^ ftg-^qf qtq: I 

1 T^qf[;ir ^ qfgT: fqqiiqq; I 

TO^i qjioSTf^qq; ^iq- ii 

M ^rsfqpiq: 1 ^qqqoTici i 

f| Tmm $q: 1 

1 q ^teT ^rqr; 11 (^) 

^qr ^ ^Tf^qr??^ ii 

%Tq1qT® qfoi qfq'sqq'tfq Iqr^qrftqjR-/ i 

^ Before this A. has ; L. has 

* L. 5|tg?Tdf\. ; A. 

* Before this, A. has %^T a|3TT?l, and gives the pratika 
separately. L. has %qr1qi%. 

^ In A. L. T. after there is the following passage 

extra before %’^TTt^Tf^^iR; This extra passage occurs later in its 
proper place. =^134! q^^TlJTfjf 3Ii|^: 

" All MSS. read IPcf! But this must be the reading. 
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[«T. t 8 

I I ^iSftwrRi irai «i%ii%i 

snia^ »i#a i |fii“ 1^4Tfs«“i 4^ i 

flUai snpq^ I ^iMl 5T ^^EoqiJ, I g|% 

^ 3Rmf^‘ 3^15. dm ’wdf% I 
siran; I itW* ImJisoi stqrf^’ i d^: 

■Ris; 1 3td 3ii|: I g^^ara, dafti^^ I 

®ii|3d i a<i;.3^^ wdfii i 

S^^fow'n^'" 1 swida" ^ mpd wdft mm; i 

?T smmt I I^Efia amn“ f% mfta“ i ^ 
4^#aT'‘ aigdimr nfitflf^m ■a gmr as^Raifi^gm imfci i 
ama i ammifamtsmmda” fia5®sad1% amfii i am 
sRadmra^fai” ^aa^anamT^sl'’ -Rasiisafir i am'asmi 

‘ A. 

® This word omitted in all MSS. 

® A. 5 L. T. =513!^. 

* This word omitted in all MSS. 

" 1^4 5if^ gat%q51T: in all MSS. 

* ygsf in all the MSS. 

^ T. 

® A. ; T. L. 3?sgT%N. 

® A. ¥|%%. 

A. Then ^ between ^ and qr deleted 

with two small vertical strokes above it. 

“ A. ^. 

A. 

” A. Looks more like 
“ A. ?r«rraq?5Fifrfoi. 

A. sraTfiT|fg«rte^. 

A. 3f«tTSciq^^qaTf^. 

A. cr 4 5 L. |^^T^¥ig54. 



I f^Sf^^JTT ^ I m S^rf^TOf^czniT: I 

mn ft^TOOT^TTlfe^ I 5^ft- 

-jl 


^ I ^ I q^4 tal I I ^^i 

3q?^q^?q: ^T ¥fqf^cl ^ Q %»?: i^f 

q»4 ^qiqioR I dt 3T.5=qT^5cnqqi4qi5T i q i qqi^q^gis^'qm: i 
?Tf qjq^q hnM^ \ i m qf^qnJTq=q?T qcq'qq^or qi 

q#q ‘qrai qqi3 qi^q 5^ Sl^T' ^q qj®-? ^tq: 
FTi^ I I qjqfq't^ j^qrqTcj; i srfq =q |. ^ifi- 

qiTU^q?lftf^ q^q ^EHfiqni: ara; I H 'q q^qp 4 : i q q ^qf^- 
qFq ft^sq^fq 3^ q^q^ j^qqiqiqi q^ i ^ qqq qc^q^q (m 
^ f^i[q: I qq gq^?q ^ifci: i q% {^qrqfri^ qii: i 
qiq qq q q|q ^ i qjq qqtq: i ^qii 

l qqcq^ I qmT?^qii^f^teTOqi?i^ ^if^Siq 
q qqq^iSfq: I M qilqq^l i^qqi^q i qq^ ^Rf^l 
^qj^qfi q qqq: i q# ^qg^fq q ^?i i q i a^^fqr^qrq ^ 
g^iqr^'q WK\ 3 ^qif^^iq; i ^immm 

qft^OTNlvqT^q: H (X) 

m 3n^ q^ fft fq^Pr: q^iq^ 

^ sqTffirf^qf n 


* A. T. omit ^fq: Sfl^. 

* A. 3^T??0TT^. 
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[at. ?. ?!. 8 

stOT I ^ ftt ira?RPi|iii 

€t 

ggpptfil ajar? siai^^i it% *^1^ I W TO! ^ 
ift ar«n fwnl^ i ^ati, i trai st^^i' 
5tERftft‘ 1 ^ «t|^ siw^^Mr' I ^ sra tt^ sirfe 
!i?i#ii ^ ^ I ap^ I nst all 

SRfaPtft ia: I aa: WT^RfI:'' tlt^: I aSiFH ^ 

ttaft i HitHRts sRiai^tma:'" i 'f ^ ^ifiw- 
ttrRar ftCT ift i tcfw ‘a toFtt” 3Rt% 

tpai arasttT ?5fta i^iartir traiftfe i cwia: 
ERfa^ 5ttt> tRft I ag awstfoi ata^sp” i 

' Before this A. has sjfj 3Ji;ifJ^ L. has 8ifl 3|[^fq 

T^RTfflr. 

A. 

* A. fF^: qf^JTlfH. L- 


® L. 5ra%lT 
“ A. 


' A, sre^^1%f%; 

® A. T. 

” A. . 

“ A. ;TTfft. 

“ L. im. 


“A. 

A. 
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I esrff&T sr^^ffscP^ I m"- =^^5iiDiq^3r?f' 

I ^ I ^ 8 T 

5fF3^f?^ I fft ^# 1 ^® l ^ qfi =^«lf® 

?n m\ I sn^iwftftiTsm =^frjr|or^ 1 1 

I I ^ST^T&l Erfinr^siTcIT 

1 ^ I I %: I f 

^T^zrt fft I ^55=52?^ 1 

I =^?f?rj[|0| I =^^3Tfoi 

I fft q=^?rT^3mHTi^: 5fF5^^?r 1 

^5rTft'® =gei^ t ^ ?rf^ 

' T. fi9 ^51. A. 

^ A. =qg?iqioT sphgpf. 

^ A. L. T. Ti^. 

'‘ A. ^si T. L. ^'4 g. 

® A. m g%Rf<e2r; 





“ L. 3^T. 

A. cjcft4 c^ TO. 
’® A. 

A. L. 

‘■' L. cisirf^. 
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[»r- SR. 8 

€3^ I 3^5 I ^ H^II: 

^53;* I <31®^: 1 »F^t“ 

3n|wf^Rnm‘ i ?!3^; ^^53: 3 ft^- 

011*1, 1 ^*ns#3ip3t' ’istPa I 33 3 fefltsqife; 1 l^flHt- 

^pwsra\5t33 I =qfra ^ 3lft3;T; | W 3Tfs!5!3° 

smi^l^’ 1 snsmiJi^^#! fti^i sira^fa 1 cPt w i^ift 

^*113, 13^ ftjtn; I fW 1 ftqg- 

3 RTfflft I 3^^’ I *3fil f^SSq, 5 ^ ^ 1 |? o n^ “ I 
3W1^goi35[ 33 |;331 35 5i33^" | 3^^1133 ftipT: 

«ig, 33^8132} >11 >1^ I 3(15331501"® I 353t^- 

3(1^1 3^’" I 553^^ 3 31^333,** I 3131(^83^3 
31153^"' 31^"’ I 31133^ 3131^ ^'' 5ft t ^3(54 


\ c 

L. omits 

* A. 

* A. 

' L. 3TT|faiTf^^roc[ . 

® A. L. ^fngf|ciwt. 

® A. ^T 3nf^5^. 
' A. 

* A. 

® A. 


“ A. ^4. 

‘® A. 3?5q?fl!aT. 

” A. 

“ All MSS. have 
‘•‘ A. L. 3113? 

" A. 

" A. 
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a] 

I «TMd^ ^ ^ f^if^ T%f^ m 

I ^c]L I w z^ci^r m'^fh i 

5^T|T mv 1 m sqTif^iTfarjf^^iriFf® 

I I m =q^T wrftfil i wnf^^ 

5Wq: te*. II 

1 =q^5sqi^q ff ^ sqigf^^lT 1 sqii^^ 

?5it^f5=i: II (8) 

II 

5?£?Ti#rt® ^ =qTi^?rT 

1 g[5n|#it" II 

sTHiqi: sR^idt^ri 5qii?Tii#iT ^ 

%?fTS]i?iq: II (A) 

* A. 5[d\q^. 

■' A. SIT^^ instead of 5[Fc^rC 

* A. TT^g^sisf. 

' A. 

® A. 3q%i#5{: 

® A. sjnfRuiloTTgartspr. 

^ Before this A. has L. fi%. 

® A. sn^^flqT. The A portion is not seen at all. 

" L. crq ssTTi^. A. m^M . 
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1% II 

5^^ I ^N?I5T^' tor' I f^er3=52TTIT^ 
m i ^ m I ^JTST^oi® I 

%s[% Eiqt5r?n3[ I ^Ftq i 

I?qq q^5q^3^ I ^ ^ 1 %f3[%r I % 

^tq: I ^q: I ftqftqj^q: ^ ^ilfeftqj^: i 

d^qjidtqt ^ I 'STTi^ft^T ^qftiT: i m\ ^ 
5T ^ I qf^fq^qqi^ snirlfqfif- 

TO. I ^ TO" II 

q^ ^m4\ sRiqcqil^ I |qj ?c^q qji^qq^- 
^qildtq! squcRiid^qf =qT4 qfq^ qqi 1 ^rqqiqcqRi 

* Before this A. has »t L. ^ 

' A. #5|ir. 

* A. 

* A. 

® A. What is written is ^fff^. 

® A. 

'A. qshq. 

® A. 5^^;flf^trqt. 

® A. W^aiTW; 

“ In all the MSS. after 5[f^^S3n7i?t and before ^«r there is the 
following: (A. ??RWr% ^ R^sq?!!?! (A. 

slqfwiiR) !T mn qfq ^ A aqw: (a. 

?qici. til’ll flB2i%. 

” A. omits all the words after ^«i. T. omits and adds 1%. 



_ “1 K fS H cl 

^ aj 55 

J!®aqniiii?^i aqwnffqifa^ fRwr 

!RPi%iiaq: ftisi: II (^) 

^niw ^g«% ii 

sppfq?' ftqit =qi*ff" snifg^f^asm i am )aqm: i ft* 

ipkistgsaif:* qi =1 %Ri I ans^feg* amr 3^* 

ffil I al% aigsffft^q^g^’ ^sqf: | 

3n#imTg. i aift’ jq; '^kaig«*rf i ft qnwj. i 

aRWRanl^ig'" 1 q ?m“ =qi#igimi^ i 

ft^ i^'* g 1 am =q €^i Pi^j i“ 

* L. has written twice- before this. T. has 

In A. this portion is missing. T. has instead of 

aw^r^f. 

® A. omits the portion thus far. 

*A.%. 


“ T. 



® A. ?«nl. 
“ L. 3F5T: 


All MSS. have 

“ A. 5R. 

12 


A. 5ig!!l?q?q^r^>521%; L. 


T.^^igsftei 


“A. 


The reading printed above is only a guess, 
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56 [3T. ^ « 

\ ^t^t® -^cft^r^Ti: 
I ^5r ^ *>iqt% I 

W RftRmT® ^€\^ fft srftR^TOT 

sHfftw mf^ I I =^^§ff® 

1^HT«r3«2rt ^1% I 1 

I WAl ^51 i^2fft?T^2fT|1cr;," I1 

3T5f ^m‘ 1 I |fcf sq: \ ?q?rqH5li- 
1 !ETqiq^T^\^ r^ 1 ?{qTq3iif^Hfq 

?iqTq5!if^q^f^ I m] m 1 ^t: ^ I 

=q ^=5^=#fer£nci ^ ^m: i ^rfq i q»4i ‘Rte'-arai 
t|?ftq: ^ 37i?ft5n?qtcSRT. mm\h i ^ q ^ 

1 ^ g ^ sesiRPigoT cfi^^ 1 q%7T cidtqTir^^^gF, 

1 mn it (vs) 

# v(^ =^sif 


^ A. T. srrqfiTf^fogfTg, 

' A. 2I?fkR. 

® L. m. 

* A. iF#. 

® A. 5if^Rf^5fflR!ifrar. 

® All MSS. have =^?WT^. 

^ A. T. f} 3r; ff 53F1: L. g 3T f? ew: The reading ^TWR is only a 
conjecture, 

* A. 



THE ADYAR LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

On 1st January 1936, Dr. G. S. Arundale, President of The Theoso- 
phical Society, formally announced the establishment on this day of 
the Adyar Library Association, in grateful memory of the Founder 
of the Adyar Library, Colonel Henry Steele Olcott. 

Rules of The Adyar Library Association 

1. The Association shall be called the Adyar Library 
Association. 

II. The general object of the Association shall be to develop 
the Adyar Library as the International Centre for Eastern and 
Western cultural studies and researches in the light of Theosophy — 
“ ciatural ” taken in its broadest sense as including Philosophy, 
Science, Religion and Art. 

III. For the furtherance of this object the Association is : 

1. To collect and preserve the necessary books and manu- 

scripts for the Adyar.Library ; 

2. To erect, furnish, and maintain the required buildings 

for the Adyar Library ; 

3. To publish a Quarterly Bulletin, and such other wri- 

tings and studies as are deemed conducive to the 

general object ; 

4. To establish Fellowships and Scholarships ; 

5. To hold regular meetings and conferences, at least 

once a year; 

6. To receive and administer donatioris and subscriptions ; 

7. To do all other things judged conducive to the general 

object. 

IV. There shall be three classes of Membership : (l) Ordinary 
Members, who pay an annual subscription of Re. 1 ; (2) Corporate 
Members, who pay an annual subscription of Rs. 6 ; (3) Life Members, 
who donate Rs. 600. The Corporate and Life-Members shall receive 
the Adyar Library Bulletin gratis. 

The Corporate Members of the Adyar Library Association 
may be permitted to borrow books on a deposit of Rs. 20. 

The publications of the Library will be sold at a discount 
of 10% to the members of the Adyar Library Association. 

V. The Association shall be administered by a Board, con- 
sisting of the President of The Theosophical Society as President, 
the Director of the Adyar Library as Vice-President, and of a 
Secretary and Treasurer, appointed by the President of The Theo- 
sophical Society. The Board may co-opt other members. 



THE ADYAR LIBRARY 


Director : Dr. G. Srinivasa Murti, B.A., B.L., M.B. &C.N 


Vaidyaratna 


Ji. Director and Curator for Western Section : 

A. J. Hamerster 

Curator for Eastern Section : 

Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.) 
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THE ADYAR LIBRARY BULLETIN 

Editor : Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.) 
Asst. Editor : A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. 

Rates of Subscription : 

Lif<^ SuksOLDtion Rs. 100 
or 50 
pr £ 10 


Per Annum 

.. Rs. 6 
$ 3 
.. Sh. 12 
Rs. 9 


Single Copy 


British Empire 
Other Countries 


IndiA dr Ceylon 
USA. 


Rs. 2-8 
$ 1.25 
Sh. 5 
Rs. 3-8 


All Communications to be addressed to : 


The Director, 

Adyar Library, 

Adyar, Madras S., India. 
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RAMA VARMA RE3L’iP.G;l IIIoTlTUTE. 

TRICHUR. COCHIN STATE. 


Unto him who approaches in due form, whose mind is serene 
and who has attained calmness, the wise one teaches in its very 
truth that Brahmavidya whereby one knows the Imperishable, 
the Purusha, the Truth. 
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